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affairs,  prevents  you  from  prosecuting  it  with  that 
ardour  to  which  your  inclinations  prompt  you,  and 
for  which  your  mind  is  so  eminently  fitted. 

I  am. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  faithfiil  Servant, 


PREFACE. 


It  has  long  appeared  to  me,  that  a  small  work,  de 
voted  exclusively  to  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Dog,  interspersed  with  some  well-authenticated  An- 
ecdotes illustrative  of  his  sagacity  ai.d  attachment, 
could  not  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  the  many  ar- 
dent admirers  of  this  most  faithfiil  and  intelligent 
animal.  That  task  is  now,  to  a  certain  extent,  per- 
formed ;  and  in  the  execution  of  it  there  were  dif- 
ficulties to  be  overcome  greater  and  more  nujnerous 
than  I  had  anticipated,  arising  chiefly  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  very  little  has  been  hitherto  written 
on  the  different  races  and  distinctive  properties  of 
the  Dog  which  could  be  implicitly  introduced  into 
a  book  having  any  pretensions  to  systematic  accu- 
racy. 

The  personal  history,  if  I  may  so  denominate  it, 
of  the  numerous  individuals  whose  names  are  intro- 
duced in  the  following  pages,  will  appear,  I  doubt 
not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosophical  reader,  as 
extremely  important  and  instructive ;  while  it  will 
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supply,  to  alt  classes  of  readers,  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  real  character  of  the  Dog,  much  more 
valuable  and  satisfactory  than  could  be  derived 
from  the  technical  descriptions  of  the  most  accom- 
plished Naturalist.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  im- 
pressed with  a  belief  that  this  usefiil  animal  pos- 
sesses intellectual  qualities  of  a  much  higher  nature 
than  mere  instinct,  and  that  many  of  his  actions 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  exercise  of  reason,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
at  the  same  time,  that  all  the  varieties  of  the  canine 
species  are  not  endowed  with  equal  powers  of  re- 
flection and  sagacity;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  differ  in  this  respect  according  to  the  purity 
of  their  lineage  and  the  care  which  is  taken  in  im- 
proving their  respective  breeds. 

In  the  "  Introduction"  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  trace  the  History  of  the  Dog  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  present  day ;  but,  for  the  rea- 
son already  mentioned,  this  branch  of  inquiry  is 
neither  so  frill  nor  so  authentic  as  I  could  have 
wished. 

In  compiling  a  volume  for  readers  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ages,  I  have  carefiilly  avoided  every  ex- 
pression which  could  either  offend  the  most  delicate 
ear,  or  perplex  the  least  mature  understanding.  The 
same  care  has  been  extended  to  the  chapters  on  the 
Breeding  and  Timang  of  Dogs,  and  on  their  Dis- 
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eases  and  Method  of  Cure.  Shunning  all  unneces- 
sary details  and  technicalities,  I  have,  in  both  in- 
stances, explained  the  practice  commonly  pursued, 
and  given  the  requisite  prescriptions  in  language  so 
simple  and  perspicuous,  that  they  may  be  followed 
with  perfect  safety  by  the  most  iUiterate  breeder,  or 
inexperienced  huntsman. 

There  is  also  inserted  an  ^^  Abstract  of  the  Game 
Laws^  as  applicable  to  England  and  Scotland,  un- 
der separate  heads,  by  a  professional  gentleman, 
who  is  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the 
field,  and  with  the  Acts  of  Parliament, — an  addi- 
tion which,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  highly  useful  to 
the  practical  sportsman. 

The  arrangement  adopted  in  this  Work  is  that 
suggested  by  M.  F.  Cuvier,  one  of  the  most  learn- 
ed comparative  anatomists  of  the  present  age.  In 
some  particulars,  indeed,  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  extend  his  scheme  of  distribution,  more  espe- 
cially by  dividing  his  groups  into  sections,  as  well 
as  by  fixing  scientific  appellations  to  certain  varie- 
ties of  the  Dog,  which  he  has  omitted. 

The  number  of  Anecdotes  contained  in  this  vo- 
lume amounts  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty, of  which  forty  are  original,  and  have  never  be- 
fore appeared  in  print.  For  the  most  entertaining 
of  these  last  the  reader  is  indebted  to  the  conde- 
scension of  several  gentlemen  highly  dktm^di- 
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ed  in  the  walks  of  literature ;  among  whom  I  may 
mention  the  names  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Patrick 
Walker,  Ranaldson  Macdonell,  Esq.  of  Glengarry, 
Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Esq.  and  of  Robert 
Stevenson,  Esq.  engineer. 

In  expressing  my  acknowledgments,  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  mentioning  the  name  of  Mr  James 
Haig  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  who  collected  a 
great  many  of  the  Anecdotes  for  me.  I  am  under 
obligations  likewise  to  his  brother,  Mr  David  Haig, 
of  the  same  establishment,  for  his  polite  attention 
in  allowing  me  access  to  books  of  reference  and  works 
of  art  necesairy  to  the  completion  of  my  under-^ 
taking. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Of  all  animals  known  to  mankind^  the  Dog  is  the 
most  diversified  in  form^  size^  properties^  intellect^  and 
propensities ;  agreeing  only  in  one  peculiarity^ — ^his 
constant  attachment  and  fidelity  to  his  master. 

The  dog  is  called  in  Hebrew^  Keleb,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Munster^  Lamas;  in  the  Chaldee^  Kalba;  in 
Arabic,  Kalbe ;  in  Persic,  Sag;  by  the  Saracens, 
Kep,  or  Kolph;  in  Greek,  Kuon,  from  his  love  of 
man;  in  modern  Greek,  Skilos  and  Skule;  by  the 
Medes,  Spaco  ;  by  the  Germans,  Hund  ;  the  Italians, 
Cane  ;  the  French,  Chien  ;  and  in  Latin,  Canis. 

The  oldest  writers  mention  the  dog  as  an  associate 
of  man ;  he  is  spoken  of  by  Aristotle,  Albertus,  Pliny, 
Blondus,  Galen,  Artemidorus,  Amobius,  and  others. 

There  are  many  fabulous  stories  mentioned  of  dogs 
by  the  ancient  writers,  imputing,  to  them  extraordi- 
nary and  supernatural  qualifications.  We  are  told  by 
Pliny,  that  before  Tarquinius  was  driven  out  of  his 
kingdom  it  was  presaged  by  the  speaking  of  a  dog 
and  the  barking  of  a  serpent.  We  are  informed  by 
Artemidorus,  that  Ccesar's  death  was  fcieX-A^  \i^  ^<t 
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howling  voices  of  owls,  the  weeping  drops  of  the  ivy 
tree,  and  the  continual  barking  of  dogs,  as  follows : 

*^  Tristia  mille  locis  Stygius  dedit  omina  bubo, 

Mille  locis  lacrymavit  ebur . 

Inque  foro,  circumque  domos  et  templa  deorum, 
Nocturnos  ululasse  canes,**  &c. 

The  Eg3rptians  made  frequent  use  of  the  figure  of 
the  dog  in  their  hieroglyphics,  emblematical  not  only 
of  professions,  but  also  of  qualities.     The  dog  was,  in 
various  instances,  delineated  to  characterize  a  scribe,  a 
prophet,  the  spleen,  smelling,  &c.     A  scribe,  because 
a  dog  spends  more  of  his  time  in  silence  than  in  bark- 
ing ;  and  they  considered  that  a  perfect  scribe  ought 
to  meditate  more  than  he  spoke, — him  that  spoke 
much  they  reckoned  a  fool :     A  prophet,  because  a 
dog  was  considered  to  delight  in  all  good  actions,  and 
exercised  all  his  energies  for  the  benefit  of  man ;  so 
ought  the  ears  and  eyes  of  a  prophet  to  be  constantly 
turned  to  heavenly  things:     The  spleen,  because  a 
dog  was  considered  to  have  little  or  none.    They  also 
pictured  the  dog  in  the  robes  of  a  king,  to  signify 
vigilance  and  activity ;  and  in  their  religious  proces- 
sions they  carried  along  with  them  two  dogs,  as  em- 
blematical o£  the  two  hemispheres  and  the  tropics. 

Nicias,  and  other  artists  of  that  time,  who  could 
paint  the  dog  in  the  best  manner,  were  greatly  re- 
vered by  the  people. 

Anubis,  an  Egyptian  deity,  is  represented  under 
the  form  of  a  man  with  the  head  of  a  dog,  because, 
wAen  Osiris  went  on  his  expedition  against  India, 
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Anubis  accompanied  him^  and  clothed  himself  in  a 
sheep's  skin. 

We  are  informed  by  Solinus  and  iBleanus^  that 
there  was  a  nation  in  Ethiopia  called  Nubce,  which 
held  the  dog  in  such  high  estimation  that  they  gave 
to  him  the  honour  of  a  king,  and  they  had  no  other. 
When  he  fawned  upon  them  they  considered  that 
he  was  well  pleased ;  when  he  barked,  that  he  was 
angry;  and  interpreting  his  other  gestures  as  inti- 
mating some  directions  for  the  government  of  their 
state,  they  instantly  carried  into  effect  what  they  con-^ 
jectured  to  be  his  wishes  with  as  implicit  an  obedience 
as  if  he  had  been  a  prince  who  could  speak  and  com- 
mand. 

We  find  also  a  star  named  after  this  animal,  Sirius, 
or  Canicida,  the  Dog-star;  and  the  thirty  days  or 
thereby  during  which  this  star  rises  with  the  sun 
are  termed  the  dog-days,  from  a  supposed  influence 
on  the  canine  tribe,  attributed  to  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  weather  during  that  period.  This  notion  is  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day. 

There  is  another  fable  concerning  the  constellation 
Orion,  which  is  near  to  Sirius,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  an  excellent  hunter,  and  after  his  death  to  have 
been  placed  amongst  the  stars ;  and  some  have  said 
that  Sirius  was  his  hunting*dog.  This  group  of  stars 
was  called  by  the  Egyptians  Solachim,  and  by  the  Gre- 
cians Astrocynon  ;  hence  the  Egyptian  cynic  period, 
which  is  accomplished  but  once  in  1460  years.  To 
thii  consteUation  were  offered  many  MLcn&c^i  o1  ^o^% 
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in  ancient  times^  for  which  we  can  see  no  good  cause^ 
—as  Ovid  justly  says, 

*'  Pro  Cane  Sidereo  canis  hie  imponitur  arae : 
£t  quare  fiat  nil  nisi  nomen  habet.** 

Pliny  tells  us  that  the  Carians  sacrificed  a  dog  in 
place  of  a  goat  to  their  idol  gods,  and  that  puppies 
were  considered  by  them  the  greatest  offering. 

From  Plutarch  we  find  that  the  Romans  and  Gre- 
cians had  a  custom  of  sacrificing  dogs  in  their  Ly- 
csean  and  Lupercal  feasts,  which  were  held  in  honour 
of  Pan ;  either  because  dogs  were  enemies  to  wolves^ 
or  else  that,  by  their  barking,  they  droVe  them  away 
during  the  night.  These  feasts  were  always  celebrat- 
ed in  February.  The  goddess  Hecate  was  repre- 
sented by  the  ancients  as  having  three  heads,  that  of 
a  horse,  a  dog,  and  a  boar.  To  her  the  Grecians  offer- 
ed sacrifices  of  dogs. 

Their  household  gods  (called  Lares)  were  always 
represented  in  dogs'-skins,  and  had  dogs  sitting  be- 
side them. 

There  were  sacred  dogs  (says  Festus)  in  the  tem- 
ple of  ^sculapius,  because  he  was  nourished  by  their 
milk ;  and  Jupiter  himself  was  called  CynegeteSy  that 
is,  a  dog-leader,  because  it  was  he  who  first  taught 
the  Arcadians  to  drive  away  wild  beasts  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  dog.  They  also  sacrificed  a  dog  to  Mars, 
as  an  emblem  of  his  boldness  and  courage ;  and,-  in 
consequence  of  the  various  real  and  imaginary  virtues 
of  the  dog,  the  ancients,  on  maxvy  o^cmoxv^,  bestow- 
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ed  on  him  most  solemn  funerals  in  their  hallowed  ce- 
meteries. Even  the  great  Alexander  built  a  city  in 
honour  of  a  dog. 

Dogs  were  employed  to  guard  the  temples  of  the 
Romans^  and,  because  they  failed  to  give  warning 
when  the  Gauls  attacked  the  capitol^  a  certain  num« 
ber  of  them  were  annually  carried  through  the  city^ 
and  then  empaled  on  a  cross. 

In  the  book  of  Tobit^  in  the  Apocrypha^  his  son 
Tobias  seems  to  have  had  a  dog  which  followed  him^ 
as  mentioned  in  5th  chap,  and  16th  verse,  and  in  the 
11th  chap,  and  4th  verse.  At  that  time  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  considered  a  faithful  and  useful  at- 
tendant of  man ;  and  in  the  12th  chap,  of  Luke  we 
are  toldof  Lazarus,  that,  *'  The  dogs  came  and  licked 
his  sores ;" — from  which  circumstance,  even  to  the 
present  day,  it  is  firmly  believed  by  many  that  there 
is  a  virtue  in  a  dog's  tongue,  and  that  if  he  lick  a  sore 
it  will  the  sooner  heal ;  and  because  dogs' .  sores  are 
seldom  attended  to^  and  heal  of  their  own  accord 
without  the  assistance  of  a  doctor.  But  it  is  only  in 
consequence  of  their  being  kept  clean  by  licking  that 
the  cure  is  so  soon  effected. 

For  what  reason  we  do  not  know,  the  Jews  seem 
to  have  held  dogs  as  emblematical  of  the  wicked.  We 
find,  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  this  idea  strongly  mani- 
fested ;  for  David,  in  the  22d  Psalm  and  16th  verse, 
says,  ''  For  dogs  have  compassed  me,  the  assembly  of 
the  wicked  have  enclosed  me ;"  and  in  the  20th  verse, 
"  Deliver  wy  aoul  from  the  sword ;  my  daiWtv^  ^toTa. 
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the  power  of  the  dogs."  In  the  8th  chapter  of  2d 
Elings^  when  Elisha  tells  Hazael  the  evil  he  would  do 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  the  latter  replies,  "  But 
what !  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this 
great  thing  ?"  Again,  in  Ecclesiastes  ixth  and  4th, 
"  For  to  him  that  is  joined  to  all  the  living  there  is 
hope;  for  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion." 
Solomon,  in  Proverbs  xxiv.  II.,  compares  a  fool  to  a 
dog ;  for,  says  he,  '^  As  a  dog  retumeth  to  his  vomit, 
so  a  fool  returneth  to  his  folly."  The  same  com- 
parison is  made  in  2d  Peter,  ii.  chap.  22d  verse. 

The  Evangelists  record  various  sayings  of  our  Sa- 
viour concerning  dogs,  which  agree  with  those  of  the 
older  writers;  in  the  7th  chapter  of  Matthew  he 
said,  "  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs ;" 
and  in  speaking  to  the  Greek  woman,  "  Jesus  said. 
Let  the  children  first  be  filled ;  for  it  is  not  meet 
to  take  the  children's  meat,  and  cast  it  unto  the 
-dogs;"  and  in  the  22d  chapter  of  the  Revelation, 
verse  15th,  it  is  said,  "For  without  are  dogs  and 
sorcerers."  Probably  from  these  speeches  has  arisen 
the  saying,  that  when  a  man  or  woman  has  fallen  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world,  either  from  dishonour- 
able actions  or  failures  in  business,  "  He  has  gone 
all  to  the  dogs." 

Dogs  at  other  times  have  been  considered  as  un- 
clean animals,  and  in  some  ages  it  was  supposed  un- 
safe even  to  touch  them.  The  Flamen  Dialis  of  Ju- 
piter in  Rome  was  commanded  to  abstain  from  hand- 
J/ng^  dogs;  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
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castle  of  Athens,  nor  the  isle  of  Delos.    We  are  told  f 
by  Porphyrius,  that  Atbenaeus,  in  addressing  the  Cy-^ 
nics,  said,  '^  You  do  not>  O  Cynics !  lead  abstinent 
and  frugal  lives^  but  resemble  dogs."* 

*'  The  impudency  of  the  dogs/'  says  Topsel,  *'  is 
eminent  in  all  cases  to  be  understood ;  for  which  cause 
that  audacious  AristogiUm,  son  of  Cidimachus,  was 
called  a  dog ;  and  the  furies  of  ancient  times  were 
pictured  by  black  dogs.  Cerberus  himself^  with  his 
three  heads^  signified  the  multiplicity  of  devils ;  that 
is^  a  lion%  a  wolTs^  and  a  fawning  dog's. 

*  A  learned  friend  and  excellent  antiquarian,  Charles  Kirkpa- 
trick  Sharpe,  Esq.  in  writing  to  me  on  the  subject  of  dogs,  says, 
*'  Homer*s  expression  as  to  impudent  women  having  the  eyes  of 
a  bitch,  (kunopis)  always  appeared  to  me  silly ;  for  our  bitches 
have  no  peculiar  expression  in  their  eyes^  as  far  as  I  can  see.** 

*^  In  many  Scottish  witch- trials  and  narratives^  the  witches  and 
wizards  are  said  in  their  conjurations  to  have  applied  the  term 
you  dog  to  the  devil^  when  they  called  him  and  conversed  with 
him.  It  surely  paid  him  a  great  compliment,  though  he  was  not 
likely  to  take  it  as  such.** 

^'  Probably  the  most  ancient  name  bestowed  on  a  dog  is  Cer- 
berus or  Anubis.  The  oldest  I  know  in  Scottish  literature  are, 
Hodaen  and  Petticrue,  mentioned  in  Thomas  of  Erdldoun's  Sir 
Tristram,  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

*'  Spalding  mentions  a  slaughter  of  the  messens  in  Aberdeen, 
round  whose  necks  the  cavalier  party  tied  blue  ribbons,  to  affVont 
the  Covenanters." 

^^  When  Lord  Ross  was  dying,  all  his  dogs  barked,  an  omen  of 
his  death.** — Vide  Law* 9  Memorials, 
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''  It  is  delivered  by  authors^  that  the  root  of  Olian- 
der^  or  else  a  dog's  tooth,  bound  about  the  arme,  do 
restrain  the  fury  and  rage  of  a  dog ;  also^  there  is  a 
certain  little  bone  in  the  left  side  of  a  toade,  called 
apocynofif  for  the  virtue  it  hath  in  it  against  the  vio- 
lence of  a  dog.  It  is  reported  by  Pliny,  that  if  a 
live  rat  be  put  into  the  pottage  of  dogs>  after  they 
have  eaten  thereof  they  will  never  bark  any  more. 

'^  There  is  a  little  black  stone  in  Nilus,  about  the 
bigness  of  a  bean,  at  first  sight  whereof  a  dog  will 
run  away,  such  as  those  I  saw  at  Lyons  in  France, 
which  they  called  sea-beans,  and  they  prescribed 
them  to  be  hanged  about  a  nurse's  neck  to  increase 
her  milk. 

^*  Peter  Martyr  and  Scaliger  do  affirm  of  Cozumella 
and  Lucatana,  and  other  islands  of  the  new  world, 
that  the  people  there  do  eat  a  kind  of  dog  which 
cannot  bark.  These  dogs  are  vile  to  look  upon,  like 
young  kids.  The  inhabitants  of  Corsica,  which  are 
fierce,  angry,  wilde,  cruel,  audacious,  dissemblers, 
active,  and  strong,  do  also  feed  upon  dogs,  both 
wilde  and  tame ;  and  it  is  thought  that  their  meat  is 
a  little  furtherance  to  their  inclination,  for  such  is  the 
natural  disposition  of  dogs." 

From  the  writings  of  ^lianus  and  Valerius,  the 
great  dogs  of  India  were  devourers  of  men.  Dio- 
genes, the  Cynic,  had  a  servant  who  ran  away  from 
him,  and  being  taken,  was  brought  to  Delphos ;  for 
bis  punishment  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs.  Eu- 
ripides  ia  also  said  to  have  been  slain  by  dogs,  which 
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gave  rise  to  the  proverb^  tcvff  iucn,  a  dog's  revenge ; 
for  one  of  the  dogs  of  King  Archelaus  ran  away 
from  him  into  Thrace^  and  being  taken  by  the  na- 
tives^ they^  according  to  the  custom  in  those  days^  of- 
fered the  dog  as  a  sacrifice.  The  king  hearing  of 
this,  as  a  punishment  upon  them  for  their  offence,  or- 
dained that  by  a  certain  day  they  should  pay  to  him 
a  talent  as  a  fine.  The  people,  however,  breaking  the 
day  with  the  king,  requested  Euripides  the  poet  (who 
was  a  great  favourite  with  his  majesty)  to  mediate  for 
them  to  be  released  from  the  payment  of  the  fine,  to 
which  the  latter  yielded.  Afterwards  the  king  return- 
ing from  hunting,  with  his  dogs  straggling  in  all  di- 
rections, they  met  with  Euripides  and  tore  him  to 
pieces,  as  if  they  took  revenge  on  him  for  interposing 
to  prevent  the  payment  of  the  fine  by  the  Thracians. 
Some,  however,  bave  accounted  for  his  death  from  the 
dogs  having  been  set  on  him  by  two  Thessalian  poets, 
who  envied  his  distinction  as  a  writer. 

Several  famous  men  of  antiquity  perished  by  dogs, 
as  Actseon,  Linus,  and  Thrasus.  Of  the  former  two 
Ovid  says, 

''  Quique  verecunds  Bpeculatum  membra  Diane, 
Quique  Crotopiaden  diripuere  Linum." 

And  of  Thrasus, 

*^  Prsdaque  sis  illis  quibus  est  Laonia  Delos, 
Ante  diem  rapto  non  adeunda  Thraso.** 

We  are  Informed  by  Ranisius,  tViat  li\xc\wv>  N)mX 
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scoffing  apostate^  who  first  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel^  afterwards   changed  his   opinions^   and 
endeavoured  with  all  his  wit  and  learning  to  rail  at 
and  depreciate  the  Christian  religion^  "  even  as  he 
lacerated  and  rent  his  first  professions^   so  was  he 
rent  in  pieces  by  dogs/'  Heraclitus^  the  philosopher  of 
Athens^  having  been  long  sick  and  under  the  hands 
of  physicians^  used  to  anoint  his  body  with  suet ; 
one  day  having  so  anointed  himself,  he  fell  asleep 
in  the  open  air ;  some  dogs  came  to  him^  and,  attract- 
ed by  the  fat^  tore  his  body  in  pieces.     He  mentions 
also  a  story  of  two  Christian  martyrs^  Georginus  and 
Dorotkeus,  who  were  put  to  death  under  Diocletian^ 
in  the  ninth  persecution.     When  they   were  dead, 
their  bodies  were  thrown  into  a  den  of  hungry  dogs, 
which  were  kept  for  such  purposes;  but  the  dogs 
refused  to  touch  them.    A  similar  story  is  related 
of  the   martyr  Benignus^   who  was  thrown  alive, 
by  the  commands  of  Aurelian,  to  be  devoured  by 
dogs,  but  they  would  not  harm  him. 

The  Turks,  to  this  day,  consider  the  epithet  of  '^  a 
Christian  dog"  as  the  most  degrading  term  they  can 
apply  to  man. 

From  these  facts  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  whether 
the  dog,  at  those  remote  periods,  was  more  savage 
in  his  nature  than  he  is  at  the  present  day.  Without 
indulging  in  speculations  on  this  head,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  consider  him  as  he  actually  is,  and  as  he  has 
been  described  by  authors  who  have  thrown  aside  su- 
perstitioua  and  fictitious  theones. 
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The  dog,  from  the  earliest  ages,  has  been  the  com- 
panion of  man  in  all  countries ;  and  wherever  the  hu- 
man being  has  extended  his  discoveries  and  domi- 
nion^ he  has  almost  universally  been  accompanied  by 
this  truly-useful  and  intelligent  animal.  His  alertness 
in  discovering  an  enemy^  his  caution^  perseverance, 
and  fidelity,  have  ever  rendered  him  worthy  of  the 
friendship  and  confidence  of  man. 

To  show  in  what  degree  the  services  of  the  dog 
ought  to  be  estimated  by  us,  Mr  Daniel  says,  "  To 
conceive  the  importance  of  this  species  in  the  order 
of  nature^  let  us  suppose  that  it  never  existed.  With- 
out the  assistance  of  the  dog,  how  could  man  have 
conquered^  tamed,  and  reduced  the  other  animals  to  a 
state  of  slavery  ?  How  could  he  still  discover,  hunt 
down,  and  destroy  noxious  and  savage  beasts  for  his 
own  safety  ?  Hence  the  training  of  the  dog  seems 
to  have  engaged  the  early  attention  of  man."  By 
domesticating  this  intrepid,  honesty  faithful,  saga- 
cious, and  affectionate  atiimal,  he  has  secured  the  most 
necessary  and  certain  means  of  conquest  and  domi- 
nion over  all  other  creatures.  By  the  exquisite  irri- 
tability of  his  olfactory  nerves,  the  dog  is  enabled 
to  pursue  steadily  and  unerringly  all  other  animals ; 
he  can  trace  with  exactness  every  winding  and  turn- 
ing, till,  by  his  strength  and  perseverance,  he  at  last 
overtakes  and  speedily  overcomes  and  destroys  them  ,* 
and  the  fury  of  his  natural  hatred  is  abated  by  the 
blood  of  the  animal. 

The  subjugation  and  domestication  of  tVve  do\^  \^^ 
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man  may  be  considered  the  most  useful  conquest  he 
ever  made.  In  the  refined  state  of  society  in  which 
we  now  live  this  is  not  so  apparent;  but  a  little 
observation  and  reflection  on  the  condition  of  such 
of  our  fellow-creatures  as  are  still  in  barbarism^  will 
easily  satisfy  us^  that  we  owe  originally  much  of  our 
progress  in  civilization  to  the  powers  and  energies  of 
the  dog. 

To  illustrate  the  services  of  this  faithful  animal  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  society^  we  shall  quote  the  re- 
flections and  remarks  of  Mr  Burchell^  given  in  his 
"  Travels  in  Africa." 

^'  Our  pack  of  dogs,"  says  he,  "  consisted  of  about 
five-and-twenty,  of  various  sorts  and  sizes.  This 
variety,  though  not  altogether  intentional,  as  I  was  ob- 
liged to  take  any  that  could  be  procured,  was  of  the 
greatest  service  on.  such  an  expedition,  as  I  observed 
that  some  gave  notice  of  danger  in  one  way,  and 
others  in  another.  Some  were  more  disposed  to 
watch  against  men,  and  others  against  wild  beasts ; 
some  discovered  an  enemy  by  their  quickness  of 
hearing,  others  by  that  of  scent;  some  were  useful 
for  speed  in  pursuing  game ;  some  for  their  vigilance 
and  barking ;  and  others  for  their  courage  in  holding 
ferocious  animals  at  bay.  So  large  a  pack  was  not, 
indeed,  maintained  without  adding  greatly  to  our 
care  and  trouble,  in  supplying  them  with  meat  and 
water,  for  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  procure  them 
enough  of  the  latter ;  but  'their  services  were  invalu- 
ah)e,  often  contributing  to  our  safety,  and  always  to 
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our  ease,  by  their  constant  vigilance ;  as  we  felt  a 
confidence  that  no  danger  could  approach  us  at  nighty 
without  being  announced  by  their  barking.  No 
circumstance  could  render  the  value  and  fidelity  of 
these  animals  so  conspicuous  and  sensible  as  a  jour- 
ney through  regions  which^  abounding  in  wild  beasts 
of  almost  every  class^  gave  continual  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  strong  contrast  in  their  habits  be- 
tween the  ferocious  beasts  of  prey^  which  fly  at  the 
approach  of  man^  and  these  kind^  but  too  oflen  in- 
jured companions  of  the  human  race.  Many  times^ 
when  we  have  been  travelling  over  plains  where 
those  have  Bed  the  moment  we  appeared  in  sight, 
have  I  turned  my  eyes  towards  my  dogs^  to  admire 
their  attachment,  and  have  felt  a  grateful  affection 
towards  them  for  preferring  our  society  to  the  wild 
liberty  of  other  quadrupeds.  Often,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  when  all  my  people  have  been  fast 
asleep  around  the  fire,  have  I  stood  to  contemplate 
these  faithful  animals  lying  by  their  side,  and  have 
learnt  to  esteem  them  for  their  social  inclination  to 
mankind.  When  wandering  over  pathless  deserts, 
oppressed  with  vexation  and  distress  at  the  conduct 
of  my  own  men,  I  have  turned  to  these  as  my  only 
friends,  and  felt  how  much  inferior  to  them  was  man, 
when  actuated  only  by  selfish  views. 

'*  The  familiarity  which  subsists  between  this  ani- 
mal and  our  own  race  is  so  common  to  almost  every 
country  of  the  globe,  that  any  remark  upon  it  must 
seem  superfluous ;  hut  I  cannot  avoid  \)e\\eN\T\^,  X^xaJt 
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it  is  the  universality  of  the  fact  which  prevents  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  from  reflecting  duly  on  the 
subject.  While  almost  every  other  quadruped  fears 
man  as  its  most  formidable  enemy^  here  is  one  which 
regards  him  as  his  companion^  and  follows  him  as 
his  friend.  We  must  not  mistake  the  nature  of  the 
case ;  it  is  not  because  we  train  him  to  our  use^  and 
have  made  choice  of  him  in  preference  to  other  ani- 
mals^ but  because  this  particular  species  feels  a  na- 
tural desire  to  be  useful  to  man^  and  from  spon- 
taneous impulse  attaches  itself  to  him.  Were  it  not 
so^  we  should  see  in  various  countries  an  equal  fami- 
liarity with  various  other  quadrupeds^  according  to  the 
habits^  the  taste^  or  the  caprice  of  different  nations. 
But  everywhere  it  is  the  dog  only  takes  delight  in 
associating  with  us^  in  sharing  our  abode^  and  is  even 
jealous  that  our  attentions  should  be  bestowed  on 
him  alone ;  it  is  he  who  knows  us  personally^  watches 
for  us^  and  warns  us  of  danger.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  naturalist^  when  taking  a  survey  of  the  whole 
animal  creation^  not  to  feel  a  conviction  that  this 
friendship  between  two  creatures  so  different  from 
each  other  must  be  the  result  of  the  laws  of  nature ; 
nor  can  the  humane  and  feeling  mind  avoid  the  be- 
lief^ that  kindness  to  those  animals^  from  which  he 
derives  continued  and  essential  assistance^  is  part  of 
his  moral  duty." 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted^  that  all  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  the  present  age^  from  the  writ- 
fen  authorities  of  antiquity,  concerning  the  natural 
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history  and  different  races  of  dogs^  has  been  rather 
h3rpothetical>  than  the  result  of  experience  firom  ac- 
tual observation.  Under  these  circumstances^  it  shall 
be  our  chief  aim  to  give  an  account  of  dogs  as  they 
are  known  to  us  at  the  present  day,  without  loading 
our  inquiries  with  unprofitable  and  uncertain  theories. 

There  is  no  subject  in  natural  history  involved 
in  such  obscurity  as  the  origin  of  the  dog ;  and  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  trace  with  certainty  the  source  of 
the  different  races. 

It  is  now  almost  universally  believed  by  natu- 
ralists^ that  the  shepherd's  dog  is  the  parent-stock 
from  which  the  endless  varieties  of  this  species  have 
sprung.  Naturalists  have  formed  a  genealogical 
table  of  thirty-seven  distinct  races^  originating  with 
and  diverging  in  different  lines  from  that  dog ;  and 
although  this  table  rests  only  on  hypothesis,  yet  there 
are  strong  grounds  for  believing  it  to  be  tolerably 
correct  It  is  not  more  improbable  that  the  shep- 
herd's dog  of  all  countries  is  the  general  parent, 
than  it  is,  that  Adam  was  the  father  of  all  the  diver- 
sified varieties  of  the  human  species.  We  shall  not 
adduce  the  numerous  arguments  which  have  been 
brought  forward  to  prove  this  point,  but  content  our- 
selves with  simply  noticing,  in  the  course  of  our  in- 
vestigations, such  facts  as  we  conceive  will  warrant  us 
to  come  to  something  like  certain  conclusions  in  sup- 
port of  our  opinion  on  this  head. 

In  seeking  for  a  progenitor  for  the  dog,  various 
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authors  have  fixed  on  the  wolf>  fox^  and  jackall. 
Without  enlarging  on  a  topic  which  at  best  is  but 
conjectural,  we  shall  only  state^  that  it  seems  pretty 
well  authenticated^  that  progenies  have  been  pro- 
duced betwixt  the  wolf  and  dog  and  the  fox  and 
dog ;  and  that  they  were  not  hybrids^  but  capable  of 
propagating  their  race.  We  shall  give  the  authorities 
on  which  these  facts  are  stated^  and  leave  it  to  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions. 

We  must  mention^  however,  that  in  the  Appendix 
to  Captain  Parry's  Journal,  by  Dr  Richardson,  (an 
authority  which  we  highly  respect,)  we  find  that  he 
agrees  with  the  opinion  of  Buffon,  that  all  dogs  are 
descended  from  wolves,  jackall s,  &c.  and  that  the  na- 
tive dogs  of  the  arctic  regions  have  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  wolves ;  and  he  states,  that  a  pack  of  thir- 
teen wolves,  which  were  attending  the  movements  of 
a  horde  of  Esquimaux,  could  not  at  a  little  dis- 
tance be  distinguished  from  so  many  dogs.  Mr 
James,  in  his  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
also  noticed  the  resemblance  which  the  Indian  dogs 
of  the  Missouri  bear  to  a  species  of  wolf  (the  canis 
latrans  of  Cuvier)  common  in  that  quarter;  and 
in  the  line  of  Captain  Franklin's  route  the  dogs 
were  observed  to  be  similar,  in  their  general  phy- 
siognomy and  in  the  prevailing  markings  of  their 
fur,  to  the  wolves  of  the  same  districts.  Facts  of 
this  kind  are  not  confined  to  dogs  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.     Dr  Knox  remarked,  that  the  native 
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dogs  of  Southern  Africa  bear  the  same  general  re- 
semblance to  the  hyaena  that  those  of  northern  coun- 
tries bear  to  the  wolf. 

M.  Desmoulins^  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  of  Paris^  has  brought  forward  strong 
facts  to  support  the  views  of  Buffon^  that  the  dog, 
the  wolf,  the  jackall,  and  corsac,  are  but  modifications 
of  the  same  species,  or,  that  the  different  races  of  do- 
mestic dogs  ought  to  be  referred,  each  in  its  proper 
country,  to  a  corresponding  indigenous  wild  species ; 
and  that  these  thus  domesticated  have,  in  the  course 
of  their  migrations  in  the  train  of  man,  produced,  by 
their  various  crosses  with  each  other,  a  still  further 
increase  of  distinct  races,  of  which  at  least  sixty  are 
at  present  cultivated. 

Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  may  therefore 
suppose,  that  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  jackall,  have 
given  rise  to  the  dogs  of  Europe  and  the  west  o£ 
Asia.  The  canis  cancrivorus  of  Desmarest  is  in  all 
probability  the  origin  of  the  domestic  dog  of  the 
Caribs ;  and  the  papua  of  Australasia  may  be  the 
stock  of  the  dog  of  that  continent.  With  equal  jus- 
tice, the  connexion  betwixt  the  wolves  of  the  arctic 
districts  of  America  and  the  Esquimaux  dogs  may 
be  considered  to  be  no  less  intimate,  especially  when 
their  strong  physiognomical  resemblance  is  taken  into 
account,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  great  similarity 
of  their  woolly  fur,  which  is  renewed  and  falls  off 
periodically  in  large  flakes,  in  the  same  manner  in 
both  species. 

3^ 
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Mr  Brook  of  London^  proprietor  of  the  celebrated 
menagerie^  put  together  a  male  wolf  and  a  Pomeranian 
female  dog ;  they  showed  no  aversion  to  each  other, 
and  ten  puppies  were  the  produce.  Mr  Pennant  says 
he  saw  one  of  them  at  Gordon  Castle^  the  seat  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Grordon,  in  Aberdeenshire^  '^strong- 
ly resembling  the  wolf,  and  in  its  nature  similar ;  be- 
ing slipped  at  a  weak  deer,  it  instantly  caught  at  the 
animal's  throat,  and  killed  it.  Whether  this  mongrel 
continued  its  species  I  could  not  learn ;  but  another 
of  the  same  kind  did,  and  stocked  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fochabers,  in  the  county  of  Moray,  where  it  was 
kept,  with  a  multitude  of  curs  of  a  most  wolfish 
aspect" 

We  are  informed  by  Dr  Pallas,  in  a  letter  from 
Moscow,  dated  October  the  5th,  1781,  that  he  had 
seen  a  mixed  breed  of  the  wolf  and  dog ;  which  con- 
firms what  has  been  advanced  on  this  subject.  '^  I 
have  seen  at  Moscow,"  says  he,  *'  about  twenty 
spurious  animals  from  dogs  and  black  wolves :  they 
are  for  the  most  part  like  wolves,  except  that  some 
carry  their  tails  higher,  and  have  a  kind  of  coarse 
barking.  They  multiply  among  themselves;  and 
some  of  the  whelps  are  greyish,  rusty,  or  even  of 
the  hue  of  arctic  wolves ;  and  one  of  these  I  saw,  in 
shape,  tail,  and  hair,  and  even  in  barking,  so  like  a 
cur,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  head  and  ears,  his  ill- 
natured  look,  and  fearfulness  at  the  approach  of  man, 
I  should  hardly  have  believed  that  it  was  of  the 
same  breed."     And  concerning  the   Siberian  dogs 
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Mr  CoUinson  makes  the  following  remarks : — *'  That 
it  is  certain  they  breed  with  wolves  and  foxes. 
When  confined  they  will  not  intermix ;  but  at  full 
liberty  they  willingly  come  together.  With  regard 
to  the  dog  and  wolf^  I  myself  have  seen  them  coupled 
together  in  England ;  but  never  met  with  any  per- 
son who  saw  dogs  and  foxes  intermingle.  However^ 
from  a  kind  I  saw  produced  from  a  female  which  had 
lived  at  freedom  in  the  woods^  I  have  no  doubt  that 
she  has  been  met  by  a  fox ;  and  by  the  peasants  this 
species  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Fox-Dogs." 

In  a  wild  state^  dogs  differ  but  little  in  their  char- 
acter and  manners  from  wolves^  as  they  hunt  in 
troops^  and  attack  lions^  tigers^  cattle^  and  wild  boars. 
It  is  said  that  the  wild  dogs  of  America  are  all  sprung 
from  the  domestic  dog^  and  that  they  have  increased 
to  such  an  alarming  degree^  and  have  conunitted  so 
many  depredations^  that  the  natives  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  hunting  and  killing  them  wherever 
they  were  met  witb^  as  they  do  other  wild  animals. 
From  many  well-authenticated  accounts  we  are  as- 
sured^ that  the  wild  dog^  when  pressed  by  hunger^ 
will  actually  attack  man  himself. 

Some  authors  have  affirmed^  that  wild  dogs^ 
without  even  a  previous  knowledge  of  man^  if  ap- 
proached by  him  with  gentleness^  will  evince  an  in- 
clination to  associate  with  him^  and  will  soon  grow 
familiar  and  faithful  by  being  caressed.  But  we  have 
strong  doubts  on  this  head^  as  all  wild  animals  have 
a  dread  of  man,  and  naturally  fly  froxa  \i\m»   "^  ^ 
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faave^  however^  the  fullest  belief^  that  if  a  wild  dog 
were  taken  he  would  soon  become  familiar,  although 
we  cannot  admit  the  belief  that  he  would  become  a 
voluntary  servant.  To  bear  us  out  in  this  opinion, 
we  have  a  well-authenticated  fact  of  a  greyhound 
bitch  which  became  wild,  and  was  again  rendered 
tame  with  much  difficulty.  An  account  of  this  will 
be  found  by  referring  to  our  anecdotes  of  the  grey- 
hound. And  further,  we  are  told  by  Dr  Richardson, 
that  the  Canadian  voyagers,  in  speaking  of  their  dogs, 
which  are  of  the  Indian  breed,  say,  ''  quand  ils  sont 
^gares  ils  deviennent  fous ;"  when  they  have  strayed 
away,  and  been  absent  only  a  few  days,  without  obtain- 
ing proper  nourishment,  they  lose  almost  totally  their 
domestic  qualities;  and  although  driven  by  the  pres- 
sure of  hunger  to  hover,  like  the  wolves,  around  an 
encampment,  yet  they  fly  from  the  face  of  man,  and 
do  not  even  recognise  the  voice  of  their  master. 
They  differ  in  this  state  but  little  from  wolves,  ex- 
cept in  a  deficiency  of  strength  and  intellect  neces- 
sary for  procuring  their  prey ;  and,  indeed,  the  man- 
ners and  appearance  of  the  Indian  dog  of  those  nor- 
thern districts  are  just  such  as  we  would  expect  from 
wolves  recently  and  imperfectly  domesticated.  They 
have  little  of  the  docility  of  the  European  races, 
possess  no  courage,  hunt  in  packs,  and  prey  upon 
almost  every  kind  of  carrion.  Dr  Richardson  fur- 
ther states,  that  upon  the  introduction  of  a  smaU 
Orkney  cow  to  one  of  the  trading  ports,  the  whole 
of  the  dogs  of  the  establishmeTvt>  to  ihe  amount  of 
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sixty  or  more,  formed  themselves  into  a  crescent^  and 
approached  the  cow>  which  was  enfeebled  by  her 
recent  voyage^  in  the  same  timid  and  cautious  man- 
ner that  a  pack  of  wolves  would  do^  stopping  or  re- 
treating the  moment  that  the  object  of  their  attack 
raised  its  head.  The  cow  exhibited  no  signs  of 
fear,  and  they  consequently  desisted  from  their  at- 
tempt; but  had  she  been  alarmed^  and  sought  for 
safety  in  flight,  they  would  have  tormented  her 
until  she  was  exhausted^  and  at  length  torn  her  in 
pieces.  These  dogs  not  only  form  an  obstacle  to 
the  rearing  of  poultry^  hogs,  &c.  at  the  different  fur- 
posts,  but  they  also  frequently  destroy  foals,  al- 
though they  have  been  previously  accustomed  to  the 
presence  of  horses. 

The  Esquimaux  dogs,  seen  by  the  expedition  un- 
der Captain  Parry,  seem  to  be  a  more  generous  race 
than  the  Indian  dogs,  which  may  perhaps  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  greater  kindness  shown  to  them,  and  to 
their  being  companions  of  their  masters  nearly  the 
whole  y^ar. 

In  the  fur-countries,  on  the  contrary,  the  dogs  are 
much  neglected  in  the  summer,  and  left  to  a  scanty 
subsistence  upon  such  eggs,  young  birds,  frogs,  &c. 
as  they  can  pick  up.  When  taken  young,  the  wild 
dog  is  very  easily  tamed. 

Buffon  was  of  opinion,  that  dogs  in  a  wild  state 
will  naturally  return  to  their  primitive  form;  and 
that  those  dogs  which  have  become  wild  in  America, 
and  have  continued  so  from  160  to  200  ^e^t%,  tclw.^ 
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be  approaching^  in  a  greater  or  less  degree^  to  their 
original  shape.  But  we  are  informed  that  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case^  as  they  make  a  nearer  approach  to 
our  common  greyhound  than  to  the  shepherd's  dog, 
having  long  and  flat  heads,  with  short  ears,  whicb 
seems  to  be  characteristic  of  all  wild  dogs. 

The  dogs  of  Canada  have  short  erect  ears  like  the 
fox ;  and  those  of  the  Antilles  have  very  long  noses 
with  short  erect  ears.  In  Peru  and  the  isthmus  of 
America  they  have  also  erect  ears,  and  are  very  ugly, 
with  long  coarse  hair.  The  same  cbaracteristic  gene- 
rally prevails  among  the  dogs  of  Lapland,  Siberia, 
Iceland,  and  also  of  New  Holland,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  other  warm  climates;  indeed,  from  all  ac- 
counts, those  dogs  of  every  country,  which  are  very 
rough  and  ugly,  seem  to  have  an  instinctive  propensi- 
ty to  be  the  guardians  of  flocks,  a  circumstance  which 
indicates  a  strong  affinity  to  the  shepherd's  dog.  And 
when  spaniels,  water-dogs,  Irish  greyhounds,  or 
mastiffs,  are  taken  to  Guinea,  and  other  climates 
corresponding  in  extreme  warmth,  they  quickly  de- 
generate, and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years 
they  lose  their  hair,  cease  to  bark,  and  substitute  a 
wild  howl  for  it :  their  progeny  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fox,  and,  from  their  want  of  hair,  appear 
very  disgusting  and  ugly. 

By  comparing  all  the  information  that  has  been 
collected  from  every  inhabited  quarter  of  the  globe, 
the  native  dogs  are  universally  described  as  resem- 
b)jng  the  shepherd's  dog  in  character  and  habits. 
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Thus^  then>  it  appears  that  the  dog,  in  all  its  innu- 
merable varieties^  shapes^  habits^  appetites^  and  pro- 
pensities^ and  in  whatever  country  he  inhabits,  seems 
to  be  but  one  species,  under  different  modifications  of 
form,  occasioned  by  the  variety  of  climates  in  which 
he  has  been  produced.  When  we  see  the  varieties  in 
man  himself,  from  the  influence  of  climate,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  how  an  inferior  animal  may  undergo  still 
greater  changes.  We  find  that  both  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  have  the  effect  of  altering  the  human 
species;  that  as  we  approach  both  poles,  man  di- 
minishes in  stature ;  and  that  it  is  in  the  more  tem- 
perate regions  where  he  is  found  most  perfect,  not 
only  in  physical  symmetry  and  power, ,  but  also  in 
mental  capacity.  The  same  influence  exerts  itself  on 
dogs. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  in  a  natural  state  every 
species  of  animal,  with  very  few  exceptions,  has  a 
colour,  size,  and  form,  peculiar  to  itself,  which  is  the 
same  through  all  generations ;  but  experience  teaches 
us  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  all  animals  which  have 
been  domesticated  alter  in  their  colours,  forms,  and 
sizes.  In  support  of  this,  we  need  only  mention  the 
duck,  which  is  the  wild-duck,  or  mallard,  domesti- 
cated. This  bird  undergoes  but  little  change  in 
form,  but  is  infinitely  varied  in  colour,  and  fre- 
quently grows  to  a  large  size.  The  rabbit  also  un- 
dergoes little  change,  except  in  size  and  colour ;  of 
the  common  pigeon  we  have  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  varieties.    Of  the  domestic  cock  l\vere  «t^  ^^<&€iv 
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distinct  varieties.  Of  the  hog  there  are  numerous 
varieties^  differing  widely  in  form,  colour,  and  size. 
Looking,  therefore,  at  these  animals,  the  many  va- 
rieties of  the  dog  need  not  be  wondered  at. 

The  effect  of  climate  on  the  dog  is  most  striking. 
It  is  in  the  cooler  regions  alone  that  he  retains  all 
his  natural  ardour,  courage,  and  sagacity.  When  re- 
moved to  a  hot  climate,  he  quickly  loses  all  those  fa- 
culties  for  which  he  is  so  much  esteemed  in  more 
temperate  countries ;  and  we  find  also  that  it  is  but  in 
the  middle  latitudes  or  cold  climates  that  he  grows 
to  a  great  size  and  strength. 

There  seems  to  be  a  fixed  law  in  nature  in  the 
physical  distribution  of  animals  and  plants  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  It  has  been  established  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  this  is  the  case  with  plants ;  as  late  ob- 
servations have  proved,  that  all  species  have  their 
existence  under  a  certain  range  of  latitude.  We  see 
what  man  can  effect  by  cultivation  on  the  vegetable 
world ;  and  hence,  by  an  analogical  chain  of  reason- 
ing, we  may  conclude,  that  similar  results  may  be 
produced  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

If  animals  are  not  subjected  to  the  use  of  food 
which- is  not  natural  to  them,  less  change  takes  place 
even  by  being  removed  to  climates  of  which  they  are 
not  natives,  and  into  temperatures  totally  different 
from  those  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 

Such  is  the  difference  of  size  in  this  species,  that 
in  some  of  the  varieties  he  is  found  to  be  upwards  of 
SIX  feet  and  a  half^  from  the  snout  to  the  tip  of  the 
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tail;  while  we  frequently  meet  with  others  only  a 
few  inches.  In  the  Museum  at  Dresden  there  is  a 
full-grown  and  perfect  specimen^  measuring  only  five 
inches  in  length.  This  dog  had  arrived  at  the  ^ge  of 
two  years  before  he  died. 

The  dogs  of  Greece,  Tartary,  the  Crimea,  Den- 
mark, and  Ireland,  are  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

There  are  in  the  known  races  of  dogs  various  pa- 
rent-stocks. The  Danish  dog,  Irish  greyhound,  and 
common  greyhound,  are  of  the  same  origin.  Buffon 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  Danish  dog  is  only  a  more 
corpulent  Irish  greyhound ;  and  that,  had  he  been  a 
native  of  France,  he  would  have  produced  the  com- 
mon greyhound :  and,  he  observes,  experience  teaches 
us  this ;  for  the  Danish  dog  is  brought  to  us  from 
the  north,  and  the  greyhound  from  the  Levant  and 
Constantinople. 

The  hound,  harrier,  beagle,  turnspit,  water-dog, 
and  spaniel,  are  one  and  the  same ;  their  instinctive 
propensities  being  nearly  allied,  and  differing  only 
in  the  length  of  their  legs,  ears,  and  bodies,  having 
all  of  them  long,  soft,  pendulous  ears.  The  Dalma- 
tian is  supposed  by  some  authors  to  be  descended  from 
the  same  stock.  The  native  country  of  this  race  is 
supposed  to  be  France.  Spaniels  and  water-dogs 
are  unquestionably  natives  of  Spain  and  Barbary. 

The  innumerable  varieties  of  the  dog  which  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Holland,  may  be  accouuled  fat  >q^  ^« 
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great  intercourse  of  foreigners,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world>  with  these  countries,  and  also  from  their  ma- 
ritime connexion  with  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  From  this  cause,  and  the  varied  intercourse 
and  consequent  mixture  of  the  different  races,— crossed 
in  endless  ramifications,  by  dogs  of  all  sizes,  colours, 
and  forms, — ^proceeds  that  infinite  variety  with  which 
these  countries  abound;  hence  the  impossibility  of 
naturalists  distinctly  enumerating  the  various  tribes. 
With  these  endless  modifications  of  form  and  size,  the 
dog  is  found  to  differ  nearly  as  much  in  point  of  intellect 
and  intelligence.  Mongrels  seldom  possess  the  saga- 
city of  those  of  distinct  races ;  and  the  more  remote 
or  impure  the  cross,  the  more  they  seem  to  descend 
in  the  scale  of  intellect. 

Where  the  dog  is  not  used  as  a  guard,  or  in  the 
sports  of  the  field,  his  flesh  is  eaten.  Negroes  prefer 
it  to  that  of  any  other  animal.  The  Canadian  In- 
dians are  extremely  fond  of  dogs'  flesh.  Several  of 
our  missionaries  have  eaten  it,  and  some  of  them 
have  thought  it  not  unpalatable.  We  are  informed 
by  Galen,  Hippocrates^  and  Pliny,  that  the  ancients 
were  fond  of  the  flesh  of  dogs  as  food.  By  the  former 
we  are  told  that  the  Romans  considered  young  whelps 
as  delicate  food,  especially  before  they  could  see,  and 
that  this  food  was  much  esteemed  by  their  priests.  The 
New  Zealanders,  and  natives  of  the  Society  Islands, 
eat  them  at  the  present  day.  The  recovery  from  a 
severe  sickness  with  which  Captain  Cook  was  afliict- 
ed,  was  said  to  be  accelerated  by  the  broth  and  flesh 
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of  a  dog.  In  China,  dogs'  flesh  is  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets, and  is  much  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country. 

The  unerring  sagacity,  faithful  and  unalterable  at- 
tachment, and  other  inherent  virtues  of  the  different 
races  of  dogs,  hold  up  to  man  himself  an  aggregate 
of  distinguished  excellence,  much  superior,  when 
justly  estimated,  to  many  of  the  lower  orders  of  his 
own  species.  Endowed  by  the  all- wise  Dispenser  of 
good  with  a  variety  of  faculties  and  social  habits, 
and  of  other  qualities  excellent  of  their  kind,  which 
render  him  perhaps  superior,  in  point  of  intellect,  to 
every  other  animal,  and  which  are  calculated  to  at- 
tract the  admiration  and  regard  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, he  is  possessed  of  sagacity  which  seems  to 
reach  far  beyond  what  may  be  termed  mere  instinct ; 
i^  we  have  many  records  of  his  actions  which  evince 
no  small  degree  of  reasoning.  There  is  not  a  look  nor 
gesture  of  this  sagacious  animal  but  may  afford  an 
instructive  lesson  to  humanity.  Possessed  of  more 
dodlity  and  mental  pliability  than  any  other  animal, 
he  is  fitted  in  an  eminent  degree  to  receive  the  in- 
structions and  execute  the  orders  of  his  master,  as 
soon  as  understood  by  him.  His  regard  and  sociability 
are  not  confined  to  his  master  alone,  but  are  in 
genera]  extended  to  all  the  branches  of  his  family  ; 
and  not  only  this,  but  he  acquires  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  customs,  manners,  and  habits  of  all  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded  ;  and,  with  a  discrimination 
equal  in  many  points  to  human  intelligence,  accommo- 
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dates  himself  to  each.  United  to  his  mental  capa- 
city^ his  senses  of  hearings  and  smelling,  and  seeing^ 
are  astonishingly  acute.  That  of  smelling  he  pos- 
sesses in  a  degree  beyond  our  conceptions.  That  he 
can  trace  the  footsteps  of  those  with  whom  he  is  ac*- 
quainted^  and  that  even  for  miles^  is  well  known. 

The  strict  vigilance  with  which  he  guards  property 
intrusted  to  his  charge  is  not  the  least  important 
feature  in  his  character.  He  seems  to  be  quite  sen- 
sible that  it  is  under  the  cloud  of  night  that  depreda- 
tors begin  to  prowl  about ;  and  hence  he  is  more  alert 
than  during  the  day  in  watching  property  committed 
to  his  care.  All  his  energies  seem  roused^  and  his  at- 
tention is  more  than  doubled;  on  which  occasions 
there  seem  to  be  no  bounds  to  his  courage^  and  he 
will  only  desert  his  charge  with  his  life.  When 
strangers  approach  his  post^  he  intimates  his  pre- 
sence- and  suspicious  anger  in  a  manner  at  once  de- 
termined and  threatening ;  and  such  is  his  fidelity  to 
his  charge,  that  no  flattery  or  feeding  will  divert 
him  from  it.  Instances  have  even  been  known  of 
dogs  seizing  workmen,  w^ith  whom  they  were  well 
acquainted,  while  in  the  act  of  entering  their  mas- 
ters' premises  during  night  for  the  purpose  of  plun- 
der. It  is  no  less  surprising  how  soon  dogs  become 
acquainted  with  trading  people,  who  have  occasion  to 
pay  frequent  visits  to  the  family.  The  butcher, 
baker,  and  grocer,  he  will  receive  with  civility,  and 
even  attention ;  but  mendicants  and  ill-dressed  peo- 
plehe  al  ways  regards  with  a  suspicious  eye,  and  keeps 
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them  at  a  proper  distance  from  his  master's  domicile ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  seldom  bark  at 
well-dressed  people. 

Without  the  vices  of  man,  nature  has  formed  the 
dog  with  an  ardour  and  purity  of  attachment  which, 
when  once  matured,  remains  unsullied  and  inviolable. 
His  whole  ambition  seems  to  be  to  execute  the  com- 
mands of  his  master,  and  to  yield  implicit  obedience 
to  his*every  wish ;  while  he,  at  the  same  time,  has  a 
great  dread  of  giving  offence.     His  whole  actions  are 
marked  by  zeal,  vigour,  and  gratitude,  for  the  little 
kindnesses  he  receives  at  the  hand  of  his  master. 
He  seems  perfectly  sensible  of  favours  bestowed  on 
him.    Under  correction,  whether  deserved  or  not,  he 
in  general  displays  a  degree  of  firmness,  by  submit- 
ting to,  and  not  avoiding  the  chastisement ;  while  with 
conciliating  and  impressive  looks  and  supplications 
he  endeavours  to  allay  the  wrath  of  his  chastiser,  and 
will  lick  the  hand  by  which  the  blows  are  inflicted. 
Every  kindness  he  receives  from  his  master  is  re- 
membered, while  his  oflen  undeserved  punishment  is 
speedily  forgotten.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will 
act  quite  differently  with  strangers,  as  he  will  boldly 
protect  himself  against  an  unmerited  injury,  and  will 
seldom  forget  it. 

Pliny  and  Plutarch  affirm,  that  even  the  most  en- 
raged dog,  if  attacking  a  man,  will  calm  immediate- 
ly, if  the  latter  fall  or  sit  down  on  the  ground,  and 
cast  away  his  stick  or  other  weapon.  In  this  he 
proves  the  nobleness  o£  his  nature. 

o  Q 
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It  is  a  well  known  fact^  that  dogs  will  seldom  or 
never  bite  an  infant^  even  though  beaten  or  abused 
by  it.  We  have  witnessed  innumerable  examples  of 
this. 

The  dog  is  in  general  sensible  of  an  error ;  and^  if 
caught  in  one^  will  slink  away  with  his  tail  hanging 
down^  as  if  conscious  of  guilt ;  in  which  case  he  will 
retreat  from  a  stranger  as  soon  as  from  his  master. 

The  dog^  possessed  of  beauty  and  strength  in  his 
formation^  is  also  extremely  swift^  and^  from  the  ca- 
pacity of  his  chesty  can  continue  the  chase  for  a  very 
long  time  without  being  worn  out;  besides^  his 
sense  of  ^melling^  which  he  so  eminently  possesses^ 
enables  him  to  pursue  all  other  animals  with  nearly 
unerring  certainty.  He  seems  to  be  endowed  with  a 
natural  aversion  to  almost  every  other  animal;  yet 
he  is  so  pliable  in  his  nature^  and^  like  man  himself^ 
so  much  a  creature  of  habit^  that  his  natural  antipa- 
thies can  easily  be  overcome.  The  natural  hatred  of 
the  dog  to  the  cat  is  well  known ;  yet  we  have  innu- 
merable instances  of  their  occupying  the  same  couch 
in  perfect  harmony,  and  even  with  a  strong  attach- 
ment for  each  other.  And  what  is  remarkable^  this 
antipathy  is  only  overcome  in  so  far  as  regards  the 
individual  which  is  attached  to  the  family ;  for  he  will 
instantly  pursue  another  which  may  come  in  his  way, 
and  treat  him  with  all  the  severity  possible.  Besides 
the  changes  in  his  social  affections,  we  have  many 
instances  where  dogs,  by  the  force  of  habit,  will  also 
take  food  hy  no  means  natural  to  them.     Dogs  have 
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freqaently  been  taught  to  drink  spirits  and  water, 
wine,  ale,  &c.  The  Author  has  at  present  a  dog 
which  drinks  punch ;  he  is  also  extremely  fond  of 
nuts,  which  he  cracks  very  readily,  and  does  not 
leave  the  smallest  bit  of  the  kernel  amongst  the  husks. 
He  also  eats  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruit ;  has  a 
great  liking  for  gooseberries,  which  he  frequently 
pulls  from  the  bushes  in  the  garden  himself.  He  is 
always  ready  to  accompany  any  of  the  family  to  eat 
gooseberries  from  the  bushes,  and  frequently  goes 
alone ;  but,  if  caught  at  this  pilfering,  he  sneaks  away, 
knowing  well  that  he  is  in  a  fault. 

The  dog  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  ac- 
tions and  movements  of  those  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded. If  his  master  puts  on  his  hat,  he  will  start 
up  and  prepare  to  follow  him  ;  if  he  is  arranging  his 
shooting  materials,  he  evinces,  by  his  restless  emotions, 
his  desire  to  participate  with  him ;  if  a  servant  is 
saddling  his  horses,  .he  frisks  about,  with  frequent 
looks  of  anxiety  for  the  appearance  of  his  master. 
Numerous  other  instances  might  be  given,  but  of 
these  sufficient  will  appear  in  the  anecdotes  which 
will  accompany  the  descriptions  of  each  variety  of 
the  dog. 

Field-sports  were  never  carried  to  so  high  a  pitch 
of  perfection  as  at  the  present  time ;  and  at  no  for- 
mer period  was  sib  much  attention  paid  to  preserve  in 
purity  the  different  races  of  dogs  employed  in  that 
amusement. 

Without  entering  farther  into  the  gexietaV  \i\^Vst^ 
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of  the  dog,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  his  generic 
character^  and  an  enumeration  of  the  different  varie- 
ties. 


GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Linnaeus^  in  his  System  of  Nature^  has  placed  the 
dog  as  the  second  genus  of  the  third  order  of  mammi- 
ferous  animals^  or  those  which  suckle  their  young  by 
means  of  lactiferous  teats. 

The  characters  of  the  third  order^  Ferae^  are  as 
follows: — The  fore  teeth  are  conic^  usually  six  in 
each  jaw;  the  iusks  are  longer^  the  grinders  have 
conic  projections;  the  feet  have  claws^  which  are 
usually  subulate^  or  awl-shaped;  they  feed  on  car« 
casses>  and  prey  on  other  animals. 

The  characters  of  the  genus  Canis>  or  Dog,  are, 
six  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw ;  those  at  the  sides 
longer  than  the  intermediate  ones,  which  are  lo- 
bated.  In  the  under  jaw  there  are  also  six  cut- 
ting teeth,  the  lateral  ones  lobated ;  there  are  four 
canine  teeth,  one  on  each  side,  both  above  and  below, 
and  from  six  to  seven  grinders.  The  specific  charac- 
ters of  the  Canis  Familiaris,  or  common  dog,  are, 
the  head  is  carinated,  or  keel-shaped  on  the  crown, 
the  lower  lip  is  hid  by  the  uppep,  indentated  and 
naked  at  the  sides ;  the  tongue  is  smooth ;  on  the  up- 
per lip  are  five  or  six  rows  of  whiskers ;  the  nostrils 
are  turned  outwards  into  a  crescent- shaped  furrow  ; 
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the  upper  margin  of  the  ears  is  reflected  and  pos- 
teriorly doubled ;  the  anterior  margin  is  three  lobed^ 
and  there  are  seven  or  eight  hairy  warts  on  the  face. 
There  are  ten  teats^  four  of  them  pectoral^  and  six 
abdominal ;  the  feet  are  subpalmated^  with  daws  on 
the  toes,  which  are  long,  a  little  curved,  and  not  re- 
tractile witiiin  the  toes,  as  is  the  case  with  those  of 
the  cat. 

He  has,  besides  the  above  Linnsean  anatomical  dis- 
tinctions^ other  general  characters  which  are  peculiar 
to  his  tribe. 

He  delights  in  associating  with  man,  feeds  on 
flesh,  carcasses,  and  farinaceous  vegetables^  digests 
bones,  is  vomited  by  eating  grass,  which  he  does 
instinctively;  drinks  by  lapping,  runs  obliquely, 
resting  upon  his  toes,  perspires  by  his  tongue^  which 
he  lolls  out  when  warm;  when  Ijring  down  turns 
often  round ;  hears  in  his  sleep,  and  dreams  frequent- 
ly. Of  all  animals  the  most  faithful ;  fawns  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  master,  and  defends  him ;  runs  be- 
fore him  in  a  journey,  and  if  the  road  divides^  looks 
back  and  generally  waits  to  see  which  he  takes ;  will 
turn  to  the  branch  to  which  he  is  directed  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  his  sense  of  smell  is  exquisite. 

Cuvier  in  his  Animal  Kingdom  gives  the  following 
generic  character  of  the  dog,  which  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  Linneeus^  except  in  his  new  and  more 
distinct  terminology. 

The  upper  cheek  teeth  are  six  on  each  side,  the 
three  first  are  sharp,  trenchant,  called  by  C\x\\et  YiJi^ 
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Molars ;  the  following,  a  carnivorous  tooth,  has  two 
cutting  lobes^  beyond  which,  on  each  side,  are  two  flat 
teeth.  In  the  lower  jaw  there  are  seven^  four  false 
molars^  a  carnivorous  tooth,  has  two  cutting  lobes, 
beyond  which,  on  each  side,  are  two  flat  teeth,  and 
two  tuberculous  teeth  behind  it.  The  length  of  the 
jaws  and  muzzle  vary  greatly ;  the  tongue  is  smooth ; 
the  ears  are  extremely  variable ;  there  are  five  toes 
on  the  fore-feet,  and  four  on  those  behind,  furnished 
with  longish  nails,  obtuse,  and  not  retractile^  and  the 
mammae  are  ventral ;  the  eye-pupils  are  circular  and 
diurnal^  or  formed  for  seeing  by  day. 

We  shall  now  give  the  Genealogical  Table  of 
Buflbn,  and  a  Synopsis  of  Dogs, — the  table  pointing 
out  the  Shepherd's  Dog  as  the  parent  stem  from 
whence  all  the  other  races  have  emanated.  We  have 
cut  ofi*  some  of  the  collateral  branches^  and  confined 
the  Table  so  as  to  explain  only  the  pedigree  of  such 
varieties  as  have  immediately  sprung  from  the  Shep- 
herd's Dog,  many  of  which  are  now  used  as  the 
sporting  dogs  of  Britain. 
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GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 

RACES  OF  DOGS. 


XAPLAlyfD 
3>OG- 


I  UUmC  DANISH 


1          4(t                             INTRUDUCTION.                 ^H 

1                               SYNOPSIS  OF  BRITISH  DOGS. 

t 

Doifs 

of 
Chflse. 

Hounds       f  ^="'.^'- 
....      ,    J   Hamer, 

(  Irish  Greyhonnd. 

S 

singly.         j    Leviner,  or  Lyemmer. 
1   Tumbler. 

f 

1 

r                               spaniel,  or  Springer. 

^°"'"*-     ■)                                I'sr^' W-ato  Spuiid, 
(.                                    Finder. 

L.,D^.{                     s,..ja».,„c 

1 
1 

Watch 
Dog,.      " 

Shepherd's  Dog. 
Mssuff. 
Bull  Dog. 

Mongrels.  - 

Wrappc. 
Turnspit. 
Dancer. 

Although  it  is  said  by  naturalists  that  there  are 

thirly-aeven  varieties  of  the  dog,  yet  the  fact  is. 

aUnosi  every  nation  on  earth,  intertropical,  tempc 

and  polar,  has  its  own  peculiar  variety. 

The  time  of  gestation  in  the  female  is  nine  w 

or  sixty-three  days,  seldom  varying  more  than  i 

two,  and   s 

ae   brings  forth  from  four  to  ti 

.ie.,    whic 

1   are  born  blind,    the  eyelids  1 
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closed  by  a  membranous  substance^  which  is  separat- 
ed hj  the  expansive  force  of  the  upper  eyelid,  usual- 
ly on  the  ninth  day  after  birth.  She  generally  pro- 
daces  twice  in  twdve  or  fourteen  months.  It  has 
been  observed^  that  the  smaller  kinds  seldom  have 
more  than  three  or  four  whe1ps>  whilst  the  larger 
ones  have  at  least  double  that  number. 

Although  puppies  are  brought  forth  blind^  and 
with  their  muzzles  short  and  bloated^  and  otherwise 
imperfect  in  their  fiiculties,  they  soon  discover  powers 
of  observation  and  sensibility,  and  by  the  end  of  two 
months « they  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
strength^  and  show  strong  signs  of  increasing  intel- 
lect. Iti  the  fifth  and  sixth  months  young  dogs  be- 
gin to  shed  their  teeth,  which  are  replaced  by  others 
that  do  not  exfoliate :  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months 
or  two  years  they  attain  their  full  size  and  vigour. 

The  females  continue  to  breed  for  about  eight  or 
nine  years,  but  the  males  will  propagate  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives ;  which  are  in  general  esti- 
mated at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  although  there 
have  been  instances  of  their  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty  years.  The  duration  of  the  dog's  age  seems 
to  be  exactly  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  other  animals, 
and  proportionate  to  the  time  he  takes  to  acquire 
his  full  growth,  being  about  seven  times  that  pe- 
riod. The  age  of  a  dog  may  be  pretty  accurately 
ascertained  by  examining  his  teeth,  which,  during 
the  first  seven  or  eight  years,  are  very  white,  smooth. 
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and  sharp-pointed ;  but^  as  he  advances  in  age,  from 
this  period  they  get  yellow  and  variously  spotted,  in 
all  their  parts^  and  become  blunt^  jagged^  and  unequal 
in  their  points^  and  are  covered  with  calculous  scales 
near  the  gums ;  but  the  grey  and  hoary  tinge  ab^ye 
the  nose  to. the  eyes  and  front  of  his  face,  which  ber 
gins  to  appear  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year,:  and 
continues  till  death,  are  still  more  certain  criterions 
by  which  to  judge. 

It  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  dogs  of  Great 
Britain  are  superior  to  those  of  all  other  nations. 
It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  our  dogs  degenerate 
when  removed  to  foreign  climates,  which  no  human 
ingenuity  can  prevent.  From  the  earliest  times  on 
record,  foreigners  have  praised  British  dogs  for  their 
various  excellent  qualities ;  as  the  greyhound  for  his 
swiftness,,  the  foxhound  for  his  speed  and  persever- 
ance, the  harrier,  beagle,  and  other  hounds  for  their 
Steadiness,  the  terrier  for  his  boldness,  the  setter  fpr 
his  sagacity,  the  spaniel  for  his  activity,  and  the  bul}« 
dog  for  his  unconquerable  ardour  and  courage. 
.  M.  Frederic  Cuvier  supposes  the  dingo,  or  New- 
Holland  dog,  and  other  half-reclaimed  varieties,  to  be 
pearest  the  wild  dog  or  original  stock;  and,  in  a 
new  arrangement  of  them  by  him,  they  are  placed 
at  the  head  of,  the  list ;  and  upon  this  principle  he 
has  distributed  all  the  varieties  into  three  groups,  each 
of  which  differ^  considerably  in  the  shape  of  the 
head  and  length  of  jaws  and  muzzle.    The  ground- ' 
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work  of  this  arrangement  is  founded  on  anatomical 
principles,  and  is  as  follows : — 

The  first  group  includes  greyhounds  and  their 
consimilars^  with  heads  more  or  less  elongated^  the 
parietal  bones  insensibly  approaching  each  other^ 
with  the  condyles  of  the  lower-jaw  placed  in  a  hori- 
zontal line  with  the  upper-cheek  teeth. 

The  second  comprehends  those  dogs  which  have  the 
greatest  intelligence^  and  are  most  useful  to  man^"— 
spaniels^  hounds^  shepherd's  dog,  wolf-dog,  the  Sibe- 
rian and  Esquimaux  dogs.  Their  head  and  jaws  are 
shorter  than  those  proper  to  the  first  group,  but  are  not 
so  completely  truncated  as  those  of  the  third  division. 
The  parietal  bones  do  not  approach  each  other  above 
the  temporal  fossae,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  widen 
so  as  to  enlarge  the  cerebral  cavity  and  the  forehead. 

The  third  division  embraces  such  dogs  as  have  the 
muzzle  more  or  less  shortened,  the  frontal  sinuses 
considerable,  and  the  condyle  of  the  lower-jaw  ex- 
tending above  the  line  of  the  upper- cheek  teeth ;  as 
the  bull-dog,  &c. 

The  construction  of  the  heads  of  these  dogs  ren- 
ders the  capacity  of  the  cranium  smaller,  when  com- 
pared with  the  jaws  and  face,  than  in  the  other  two 
divisions. 

Following  the  general  principles  of  M.  F.  Cuvier, 
I  have  arranged  all  the  varieties  of  the  dog  under 
three  groups  or  divisions,  which  I  have  reduced  into 
sections,  according  as  they  appear  to  me  to  be  allied 
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by  some  natural  affinities  and  propensities^  in  th^  fpU 
lowing  order : — 

DIVISION  I. 

HEAD  ELONGATED. 

Section  1.  Wild  and  Half-reclaimed  Dogs^   which 

hunt  in  Packs. 

Section  2.  Domesticated  Dogs^  which  hunt  in  Pack«i 

or  singly,  principally  by  the  Eye,  al- 
though sometimes  by  the  Scent. 

Section  3.  Domesticated  Dogs,  which  hunt  singly^ 

and  always  by  the  Eye. 


DIVISION  II. 

head  less  elongated  than  former  division. 

Section  4.  Pastoral  Dogs,  or  such  as  are  employed 

in  Domestic  purposes. 

Section  5.  Water-Dogs,  which  delight  in  Swimming, 

having  their  Feet  in  general  Semi-web- 
bed. 

Section  6.  Fowlers,  or  Dogs  whose  natural  inclina- 
tion is  to  chase  and  point  Birds,  and 
hunt  singly  by  the  Scent 

Section  7*  Hounds,  which  hunt  in  Packs  by  the 

Scent. 
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SECTION  8.  Mongrel    Hounds,    which  hunt    singly 

either  by  the  Scent  or  Eye. 


DIVISION  III. 


HEAD  TBUNCATED. 


SscTioN  9.  Watch-Dog8>  which  have  no  propensity 

for  hunting. 


1^1 


DIVISION  I. 

HEAD  ELONGATED. 


SECTION  I. 

HALF'RECLAIHED  DOGS,  WHICH  HUNT  IN  PACKS. 


THE  DINGO,  OR  NEW-HOLLAND  DOG. 

(Canii  Aiutralit.) 

Thb  bead  of  the  New-Holland  Dog  is  much  elongat- 
ed, and  tapers  abruptly  towards  the  muzzle,  baving 
much  the  appearance  of  a  fox,  witli  ehott  etCRV  eax%. 
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In  the  general  proportions  of  the  hody  he  reaeihbleB 
the -shepherd's  dog.  He  is  about  two  feet  six  inches 
long^  and  two  feet  in  height.  The  fur  is  composed 
of  both  silky  and  woolly  hairs^  and  is  of  a  deep  yel- 
lowish-brown colour^  generally  lighter  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body  and  the  inside  of  the  feet  and  legs. 

The  tail  of  the  Dingo  differs  much  from  that  of  al- 
most all  the  other  races^  in  being  bushy  all  round 
like  that  of  a  fox ;  and  as  he  never  carries  it  erect 
like  other  dogs^  some  naturalists  have  thence  consi- 
dered him  a  wolf. 

The  dingo  is  of  a  very  cunning  disposition,  in 
which  respect  he  strongly  resembles  the  fox ;  and, 
although  domesticated  in  New  South  Wales,  he  never 
loses  the  sly  habits  peculiar  to  the  breed,  nor  can  he 
be  prevented  from  killing  poultry  or  biting  sheep. 

This  dog  is  very  voracious  and  fierce.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Mr  Pennant,  that  one  which  was  brought 
to  this  country  leaped  on  the  back  of  an  ass,  and 
would  have  destroyed  it  in  a  short  time,  had  not  the 
animal  been  rescued.  He  is  extremely  active,  and 
runs  with  the  tail  stretched  horizontally,  the  head: 
elevated,  and  the  ears  erect.  He  neither  barks  nor 
growls  like  other  dogs ;  but  when  vexed,  erects  the 
hairs  of  his  whole  body  like  bristles. 

CANINE  AFFECTION. 

Lieutenant  Oxley,  in  his  expedition  into  the  int 
rior  of  New  South  Wales,  says,  ''A  singular  j 
stance  of  affection  in  one  of  the  brute  creation  i 
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t^3i$(jfliiy  witiues^ecL  •  About  a  week  agjo  we  Ulkd  iii 
nalJrvQ  do^^  and  threw  his  body  into  a  small  bush  2 
in  cetiiJmiiig  past  the  same  spot  to-daj^  we  found  the 
body  removed  three  or  four  yards  from  the  bush^  and 
the  female  in  a  dying  state  lying  close  beside  it.  She 
had  apparoitly  been  there  from  the  day  the  dog  wa8< 
killed,  being  so  weakened  and  emaciated  as  to  be  un- 
able to  move  on  our  approach.  It  was  deemed  mercy 
to  4espatch  her." 


'  Mr  Foster  says^  that  the  *'  dogs  of  the  South  Sea 
islands  are  of  a  singular  race ;  they  mostly  resemble 
the  common  ciir^  but  have  prodigiously  large  heads^ 
remarkably  little  eyes^  pricked  ears^  long  hair>  and 
short  bushy  tails.  They  are  chiefly  fed  with  fruit  at' 
the  Society  Isles  and  New  Zealand^  where  they  are  the 
oniy  domestic  animals^— but  they  can  also  lire  upon 
fish*.  They  are  exceedingly  stupid^  and  seldom  or 
never  bark ;  they  only  howl  now  and  then." 

In  all  probability  these  dogs  are  descended  from 
the  Dingo^  and  have  become  the  stupid  animals  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Foster^  in  consequence  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  fed^  and  the  indolent  lives  which 
thejr  lead. 

Mr  John  Edward  Gray^  a  distinguished  naturalist^ 
is^  however^  of  a  different  opinion^  and  thinks  them 
quite  a  distinct  race  from  the  Dingo;  and  Mr  William 
MaoLeay^  (son  to  the  present  Secretary  finr  New 
South, Wf4es>  who  is  an  excellent  naturalist)  ^^ees 
with.  Um  in  that  opinion. 
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.1       !  f  f  f  '  ,  ;  '  .     ,       - 

■           fi-.- 

THE  DHOLE, 

. 

(Cants  Orieriialis.) 

. 

This  is  the  wild  dog  of  the  East  Indies^  and  resembles 
the  dingo  of  New  Holland  in  figure,  being  about  the 
size  of  a  small  greyhound.  He  has  an  uncommonly 
keen  look,  the  countenance  being  highly  enlivened  by 
d  raxiarkably  brilliant  eye.  His  body  is  slender -i«nd 
deep^chested,  is  very  thinly  covered  with  a  reddish- 
brown  coat  of  hair,  or  more  properly  of  a  rich  baj 
colour.  The  tail  is  long  and  thin,  becoming,  like  the 
feet,  ears,  and  muzzle,  darker  towards  the  extremis 
ties.  His  limbs,  though  light  and  compact,  appear 
to  be  remarkably  strong,  and  to  be  equally.  caleul«tcd 
for  speed  and  for  power.  ;...?;. 

The  Dhole  is  said  to  be  perfectly  gentle  if  tiiukio- 
lested,  but  if  attacked,  he  is  extremely  fierce  and  Soft- 
placable.  Dholes  do  not  willingly  approach  perstm^; 
but  if  they  chance  to  meet  any  in  their  coulrsej  dne^ 
do  not  show  any  particular  anxiety  to  avoid  their  pni^ 
sence;  they  view  the  human  race  rather  as  objecto  of 
curiosity,  appearing  not  to  be  actuated  either  by!  ap^ 
pr^ension  or  «nmity.  The  natives  who  reside Jiiear 
the  Kanachitty.and  Katcumsandy  passes,  in  whickvi- 
cimty  Dholes  may  frequently  be  seen,  describe  them 
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as  confining  their  quests  entirely  to  wild  animals^  and 
assert>  that  they  will  not  prey  on  sheep  or  goats. 
Others^  etgain,  in  the  wild  country  lying  south  from 
Jelinah  and  Meekemgunge^  maintain^  that  cattle  are 
frequently  lost  by  their  depredations.  It  is,  however, 
probable,  that  the  Dhole  is  not  particularly  ceremo- 
nious, but  will,  when  opportunity  offers,  and  a  meal  is 
wanting,  secure  it  at  the  expense  of  the  neighbouring 
village. 

The  peasants  likewise  state,  that  the  Dholes  ate 
keen  in  proportion  to  the  size  or  power  of  the  ani- 
mal they  hunt,  preferring  elks  to  other  deer,  and  par- 
ticularly bent  on  the  royal  tiger.  Captain  William- 
8cm  su^ests  the  probability  that  some  p^urticular  en- 
mity ensts  which  thins  the  tiger  species^  or  else, 
fi\)m*the  ordinary  cause  of  propagation,  their  num- 
bers-would inevitably  extend  to  the  destruction  of 
all  the  other  tenants  of  the  desert.  As  the  Dhole 
hunts  in  packs,  he  may  with  great  ease  overcome  any 
animal  to  be  found  in  the  wilds  of  India. 

In  shunting,  the  Dholes  run  mute,  except  that  now 
and  then  th^  utter  a  whimpering  kind  of  note,  similar 
to  that  of  an  ordinary  dog  in  the  moment  of  anxiety. 
This  probably  arises  from  gratification  as  they  scent 
the >  course  of  the  animal  which  they  pursue,  or  it 
may  s^veas  a  guide  and  call  to  other  Dholes  to  join 
iif  itbe  chase. 

ThetDholesruB  with  great  speed,  from  which  their 
dia^(  cannot  be  of  long  duration;  and,  indeed;  few 
aniilsakJcoold  stand  before  them  any  \en^  ^  ^cttve* 
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Captain  Williamson  mentions  having  seen  by 
chance  a  pack  of  Dholes  in  pursuit  of  some  wild 
animals,  and  supposes  their  number  must  have  been 
about  forty.  They  uttered  a  whining,  plaintive  note, 
obviously  scenting  the  track  of  their  prey,  and  were 
so  scattered  that  it  was  at  least  two  minutes  before 
they  had  all  passed.  He  followed  their  course  to  the 
banks  of  a  small  rivulet,  Ivhose  ssndy  bottom  did  not, 
however,  retain  the  impression  of  the  footsteps  <yf  the 
huntied  animal  so  sufficiently  as  to  enable  bitii  ttf  dis- 
tinguish whether  they  were  those  of  a  tiger,  an  elk, 
or  a  boar ;  from  the  size  of  the  marks  he  concluded  it 
must  have  been  some  large  beast. 

This  variety  inhabits  the  western  frontiers  df  In- 
dia, ffom  Midnapore  to  Chamar.  He  is  nitturally 
very  shy,  and  avoids  all  places  which  are  iMch 
firequented  either  by  men  or  cattle;  residinj^  for  the 
most  part  in  those  immense  saul-jungl^d  whidi*  for 
hundreds  of  miles  appear  like  one  black  dreary  wil- 
derness. 
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THE  PARIAH. 

(Canu  VUhticui.) 

is  the  common  village  dog  of  India.  He  is 
-dcnder  in  .his  make>  with  a  small  face^  short  pricked 
ears,  the  tail  thin  and  much  curled ;  is  deep-chested 
and  snia]14>ellied>  with  exceedingly  light  limbs^  the 
bair.onthe  neck  rather  long  and  stiff;  and  his  general 
colour  is  of  a  reddish  brown^  something  of  the  colour 
:€€  terra  sienna. 

The  Pariahs  are  very  fleet  and  savage.  Some  of 
them  will  take  a  good-sized  wild  hog  by  the  ear^  and 
hold  him  fast ;  but  as  in  these  conflicts  many  of  them 
receive  desperate  wounds>  they  become  more  cau- 
tious and.  cunnings  and  confine  their  attacks  to  the 
hind-quarters  of  their  antagonist. 

When  a  person  hunts  singly^  these  dogs  are  of 
the  greatest  service^  as  they  not  only  help  to  bring 
the  hog  to  bay^  but^  in  case  a  spear  should  miss  or 
be  thrown  out^  they  announce  by  their  barking  which 
way  the  animal  is  proceeding.  This^  in  covers 
higher  than  the  hog's  back^  is  of  great  utility ;  as 
when  the  horseman  is  compelled  to  dismount  to  re- 
gain  his  spear,  the  hog  finds  an  opportunity  to  escape. 
When  hunting  in  company,  the  aid  of  these  dogs  is  by 
no  means  so  desirable^  as  they  often  lea^e  \!d^\vo^  vsA 
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make  him  so  unsteady^  that  it  is  difficult  to  throw  a 
spear  with  precision^  or  with  safety  to  the  dogs  them- 
selves. 

The  Pariah  dogs  are  generally  the  first  to  give  the 
alarm  when  a  tiger  is  at  hand,  by  uttering  a  dismal 
kind  of  howling  bark,  which  being  well  understood 
by  those  accustomed  to  such  adventures,  fails  not  to 
put  all  on  their  guard. 

In  India,  the  mohouts,  or  villagers,  sometimes  vo- 
lunteer their  services  in  hunting  the  tiger,  and  on 
these  occasions  are  generally  accompanied  by  Pariah 
dogs,  which  are  at  times  very  valuable  auxiliaries. 
But  their  usefulness  is  considerably  abated  by  the 
circumstance  that  they  are  very  apt  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  tiger  himself,  especially  in  places  abounding 
with  long  grass.  They  are  very  bold  in  attacking  their 
adversary,  and  not  unfrequently  meet  with  dreadful 
scratches.  When  once  wounded  they  do  not  retaiti 
much  inclination  to  join  hunting  parties  in  future ; 
though  now  and  then  Pariahs  may  be  seen  in  the  chase 
with  considerable  scars  received  in  former  encounters. 

In  the  ditches  surrounding  some  of  the  Carnatic 
forts  in  India,  alligators  are  kept  for  the  purpdse  df 
defence ;  in  which  case  it  is  no  uncommon  practice 
with  the  soldiers  to  throw  to  them  for  food  all  the 
Pariah  dogs  that  come  within  their  reach.  These 
dogs  are  very  numerous  in  all  the  villages,  and  as 
they  seldom  have  any  particular  owner,  they  are  iti 
general  very  poorly  fed. 

Some  gentlemen  who  keep  tigers  for  sho^,  have 
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also  adopted  the  cruel  mode  of  feeding  them  by  put- 
ting live  Pariahs  into  their  cages. 

NOBLE  FOBBBARANOE. 

A  gentleman  in  Bengal  kept  an  enormous  roy^d 
tiger  in  a  cage^  and  on  one  occasion  he  caught  a 
Pariah  dog^  and  devoted  him  to  destruction  by  throw- 
ing him  into  the  fangs  of  the  furious  animal.  The 
Pariah  stood  upon  the  defensive^  showing  no  fear  for 
his  enemy^  and  acted  with  such  boldness  in  this 
perilous  situation^  that  he  not  only  astonished  the 
tiger^  but  also  the  sped:atQrs.  He  went  into  a  comer 
of  the  cage^  and  whenev^  the  tiger  approached^ 
seiaed  him  by  the  lip  or  the  nose^  making  him  roar 
most  piteously.  The  latter^  however^  impelled  by  ap- 
petite, {far  no  other  supply  was  given  him  for  several 
days^)  repeatedly  renewed  the  attack.  The  result  wa9 
ever  the  same.  At  length  the  tiger  began  to  treat  the 
dog  with  more  deferepce^  and  allowed  him  not  only  to 
eat  the  mess  of  rice  and  meat  furnished  daily  for  his 
own  sul^sistence^  but  even  refrained  from  any  attempt 
to  disturb  his  rest.  The  two  animals  after  some  weeki; 
became  completely  courteous^  and  each  showed  symp* 
toms  of  attachment  to  the  other.  But  the  most  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  was,  that  when  the  dog  was 
allowed  his  liberty,  he  continued  to  consider  the  cage 
as  his  home,  always  returning  to  it  with  confidence ; 
and  when  the  tiger  died^  he  bemoaned  his  loss  with 
the  most  piteous  howling.  The  Pariah  was  kept  by 
the  gentleman  till  he  died. 
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THE  EKIA,  OR  AFRICAN  DOG. 

[Cants  jEthiopicus,) 

The  dogs  of  Africa  seem  to  resemble  those  of  Asia, 
and  in  all  probability  are  originally  sprung  from  the 
same  stock.  Labat  informs  us/ in  his  '^  A&ique  Occi- 
dentale/'  that  the  dogs  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  the 
territory  of  Senigambia,  are  very  ugly,  being  with- 
out hair,  and  having  ears  like  a  fox.  They  never 
bark,  but  howl;  and  if  foreign  dogs  are  taken  to 
that  place^  they  degenerate  and  lose  their  voice.  The 
negroes  eat  their  fleshy  preferring  it  to  every  other 
food. 

Artus  tells  us,  that  the  dogs  of  the  Gold  Coast 
are  of  various  colours,  as  white,  black,  red,  brown, 
and  yellow.  The  negroes  eat  them ;  so  that  in  many 
places  they  are  driven  to  market  like  sheep  and  hogs, 
and  sold.  By  the  natives  they  are  called  £kia,  or 
Cabra  Matto,  (from  the  Portuguese,)  which  signifies 
wild  goats.  They  are  so  esteemed,  that  those  who 
aspire  to  nobility  are  obliged  to  present  them  to  the 
king.  The  European  dogs  are  much  valued  there, 
on  account  of  their  barking ;  the  negroes  think  that 
they  speak. 

Such  18  the  estimation  in  which  the  flesh  of  the 
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dog  is  held  by  those  savages^  that  they  will  give  a 
sheep  in  exchange  for  one  at  any  time ;  and  if  he  is  of 
a  large  size^  they  will  give  something  toboot^  in  order 
to  put  him  into  their  barkings  or  dog  school^  out  of 
which  they  sell  their  puppies  at  a  very  high  price. 
They  pj^ftii  dcjgjs'  flj^itaot  tl^  o£cfttti<^ 

The  wild  dogs  of  Loango^  or  Lower  Guinea^  go  out 
to  hunt  in  large  packs;  and  when  they  meet  with 
9  l&m,  tiger,  or  elephant  in  their  cdurse^  they'  sit 
upon  him  witb  such  fuFy>  that  they  usually  oyetc&Bo^ 
him.  In  these  encounters  they  often  lose  anumber 
of  their  pack.  They  do  little  or  no  damage  to  tlfe 
itihabitants.  They  are  red-haired^  have  small  skndi^ 
bodi^>  and  their  tails  turn  up  upon  their  backs  like 
those  df  the  greyhound.  * 

The  wild  dogs  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  i^\46 
range  in  large  packs>  and  clear  the  whole  country 
where  they  abound^  of  all  the  wild  beasts^  and  ttefn. 
iKe'doi^i^ic  flocks  belonging  to  the  several  districts., 
"Wtiittiitiy  kill  they  carry  to  a  place  of  rendezvoti^, 
t^tii'tQIoW  tbe  Europeans  and  Hottentots^  who  foUoW 
theuiVt6  take  what  they  think  proper^  without  xd^ 
shtititset  The  Hottentots  eat  the  flesh  tibey  thus  ob* 
t^^'  aiid  ^he  whites  salt  it  for  their  slaves. 
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THE  SOUTH-AMERICAN  DOG. 

(Cants  BraziUanus,) 

it^s  is  a  half-reclaimed  variety  of  the  dog*^  and  is 
about  the  size  of  a  spaniel,  or  springer.  His  head>  with 
tU^'^hbrt  pricked  ears^  is  much  like  that  of  the  dingo 
asfd  the  dhole^  but  the  hair  is  longer^  particularly 
od  the  tail.  The  back  is  of  a  brown-grey  tinge^  with 
oAtlire-coloured  spots  on  the  flanks  and  legs  ;  the 
grdund-colour  is  grey,  and  lighter  on  the  belly. 

■  The  South  American  dog  is  veiy  like  the  wolf  in 
appeai'ance^  and  is  probably  the  dog  which  was  no- 
tlked  by  the  early  voyagers  to  that  country,  who  assert 
thAt  the  Indians  tamed  wolves.  These  dogs,  in  a  wild 
stiite,  are  very  numerous,  and  live  in  earths  in  the 
stoe  mAnner  as  foxes.  When  their  whelps  are  takm 
yoiing,  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  soon  attach  them- 
selves to  man,  and  neVer  desert  him  afterwards  to 
r^o$n  the  society  of  wild  dogs.  They  are  said  to  be 
v^iy  swift  in  the  chase. 
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THE  ALCO. 

\CanU  Afhazoni^,) 


'  I 


This  variety^  as  described  by  BufFon^  has  an  extreme- 
ly small  Ijbead  and  pendulous  ears^  curved  back,  asU^ 
short  Uil.     Thie  Alcois  reported  to  be  the  origiiiidtQr, 
indigtooufi  dog  found  by  the   Spaniards   in  Soutb- 
Amef  ica  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  that  vast  coxv^. 
tinent.    Of  thi«  kind  there  are  two  distinct  varieties^ 
one  of  wjiich  Fernandez  calls  Ytzucinte  Porcotb  ;  thlf 
also  bears^  according  to  Fernandez^  the  name  of  Min 
chuacaneua  i  the  other  is  called  Techichi.  The  former 
has  the  head  white  in  front,  with  the  ears  yellowish ;, 
the  neck  short,  the  back  curved,  and  covered  with 
yellow  hair;  tail  white,  short,  and  pendulous ;  beUjr 
large,  and  spotted  with  black,  and  the  legs  whiter 
The  other  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  this,  l^ut 
has  a  milder  and  more  melancholy  air.    The  best  iipt- 
count  extant  of  this  dog  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  we 
could  wish,  and  we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  hi^l 
a  cross,  from  the  circumstance  of  bis  ^ars  being  penr 
dulous,  as  late  observation  iseems  to  have  established 
it  as  a  fact,  that  all  wild  dogs  have  pricked  ears. 
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'  IHE  NORtH-AMERICAN  DOG. 

'■■    •  '  •  ■  ■■  ■  ,.      ,    .  '         ■; 

(CanU  CanadiutJ) 

This  is  a  variety  possessed  by  the  North  Americaa 
Indians.  It  is  a  half-reclaimed  dog^  and  differs  very 
materially  from  that  of  South  America,  being  more 
like  those  found  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  which  ar^ 
saidt  to  have  been  landed  there  by  the  Spaniards.  In 
ttie  shape  of  his  head  and  pricked  ears  he  bears  '9 
strong  resemblance  to  the  dingo,  and  is  distinguisthe^ 
lor  his  uncommon  keenness  of  scent. 

'.All  the  American  Indians,  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  eat  dogs'  flesh,  and  consider  it  the  chief 
delicacy  at  their  feasts. 

'Ay  some  of  the  tribes,  particularly  the  Chippewas 
and  Mahas,  all  the  people  whom  the  physicians  pro- 
nounce incurable  are  doomed  to  sudden  death,  and 
strangled  by  some  friend  or  relation.  This  tragic 
scene  is  preceded  by  a  feast,  where  several  dogs  are 
killed,  to  announce  to  the  spirits  of  the  other  world 
that  their  number  is  about  to  be  increased;  aftcsf^ 
which  the  flesh  of  these  animals  is  devoured,  and 
the  victini  yields  to  his  fate. 
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T£WENI8SA's  DOO. 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wawaring  lived  a  per- 
son whose  name  was  Le  Fevre ;  he  was  the  grand- 
son of  a  Frenchman^  who^  at  the  repeal  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes^  had^  with  many  others,  been  obliged  to  flee 
his  country* .  He  possessed  a  plantation  near  the 
Blue  Mountains,  (which  cross  a  part  of  the  state  of 
New  York),  an  enormous  chain  abounding  in  deer 
and  other  wild  animals.  One  day  the  youngest  of 
Le  Fevre's  children  disappeared  early  in  the  morning 
—he  was  four  years  old.  The  family,  after  a  partial 
search,  becoming  alarmed,  had  recourse  to  the  assist- 
ance of  some  neighbours.  These  separated  into  par- 
ties, and  explored  the  woods  in  every  directicoi,  but 
without,  success.  Next  day  the  search  was  renewed, 
but  with  no  better  result.  In  the  midst  of  their 
distress,  Tewenissa,  a  native  Indian  from  Anaguaga, 
upon  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river  Susquehannah, 
who  happened  to  be  journeying  in  that  quarter,  ac- 
companied by  his  dog  Oniah,  happily  went  into 
the  house  of  the  planter  with  the  design  of  repos- 
ing himself.  Being  informed  of  the  circumstances, 
he  requested  the  shoes  and  stockings  last  worn 
by  the  child  to  be  brought  to  him.  He  then  com- 
manded his  dog  to  smell  them ;  and  taking  the  house 
for  a  centre,  described  a  semicircle  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  urging  the  dog  to  find  out  the  scent.  They 
had  not  gone  far  before  the  sagacious  animal  began 
to  bay.    The  track  was  followed  up  by  l\ve  do^  ^\\3jv 
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still  louder  baying^  till  at  last^  darting  off  at  full  speedy 
he  was  lost  in  the  thickness  of  the  woods.  Half  an 
hour  afler  they  saw  him  returning.  His  counte- 
nance was  animated^: — bearing  even  an  expression  of 
joy ;  it  was  evident  he  had  found  the  child — ^but  was 
he  dead  or  alive  ?  This  was  a  moment  of  cruel  sus- 
pense^ but  it  was  of  short  continpiance.  The  Indian 
followed  his  dog^  and  the  excellent  animal  quickly 
conducted  him  to  the  lost  child^  who  was  found  un- 
harmed^ lying  at  the  foot  of  a  great  tree.  Tewenissa 
took  him  in  his  arms^  and  returned  with  him  to  the 
distressed  parents  ajid  their  friends^  who  had  not 
been  able  to  advance  with  the  same  speed.  He  re- 
stored little  Derick  to  his  father  and  mother^  who  ran 
to  meet  him^  when  a  scene  of  tenderness  and  grati- 
tude ensued  which  may  be  easier  felt  than  described. 
He  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness^  but^  by  means 
of  a  little  care^  was  in  a  short  time  restored  to  his 
usual  vigour. 

AN  EXPERT  HERDSMAN. 

Mr  Bartian^  in  one  part  of  his  journey  through 
North  America,  observed,  on  an  extensive  lawn,  a 
troop  of  horses  feeding,  and  which  were  under  the 
control  only  of  a  single  black  dog,  similar  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  wolf  of  Florida,  except  that  he  was  able 
to  bark  like  a  conunon  dog.  He  was  very  careful 
and  industrious  in  keeping  his  charge  together ;  and 
if  any  one  strolled  to  a  distance  from  the  rest, 
the  dog  sprang  up,   seized  him,  and  brought  him 
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back  to  his  companions.  The  proprietor  of  these 
horses  was  an  Indian^  who  lived  about  ten  miles  from 
this  place^  who^  from  a  whim,  or  for  the  sake  of 
experiment^  had  trained  his  dog  to  this  business  from 
a  puppy*  He  followed  his  master's  horses  only,  keep- 
ing them  in  a  separate  company  on  the  grounds  where 
they  ranged ;  and  when  he  found  himself  hungry,  or 
wanted  to  see  his  master,  he  returned  in  the  evening 
to  the  town  where  he  lived,  but  never  stayed  from 
his  charge  all  tiight. 


THE  lEISH  GBEYHOUKD. 


DOMESTICATED  DOOS  WHICH   HUKfT  IH  PACKS  Oft  tftif- 
QLY,   FRINCIPALLT  BY  THE  SYB,   ALTBOUdtt'MMtt- 

S  BY  THE  BCBNT.  ''     "    '" 


THE  IRISH  GREYHOUND.       , 

{Carat  Groiiu  HUenacm,  Ray.) 
This  Js  one  of  the  largest  of  the  canine  race,  with  an 
air  at  once  beautiful,  striking,  and  mtijeatic.    He  has 
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been  known  to  grow  to  the  extraordinary  height  of 
four  feet^  although  the  general  standard  is  about  three 
feet. 

In  shape  the  Irish  Greyhound  somewhat  resembles 
the  common  greyhound^  only  that  he  is  much  larger^ 
and  more  muscular  in  his  formation^  clumsy  in  all  his 
different  parts^  and  is  quite  unserviceable  for  hunting 
either  the  stag,  fox^  or  hare.  His  chief  use  in  former 
times  was  in  clearing  the  country  of  wolves  and  wild 
IkmrSy  for  which  his  great  size  and  strength  peculiarly 
adapted  him. 

The  colour  of  the  Irish  Greyhound  is  a  pale  cinna- 
mon or  fawn*  His  aspect  is  mild^  and  his  disposition 
gentle  and  peaceable.  It  is  said  he  is  greatly  an 
overmatch  for  either  the  mastiff  or  bull-dog;  and 
when  he  fights^  he  generally  seizes  his  antagonist  by 
the  back^  and  shakes  him  to  deaths  which  his  great 
strength  enables  him  to  do  with  ease. 

M.  Buffon  supposes  the  great  Danish  dog  to  be 
only  a  variety  of  the  Irish  Greyhound ;  and  Mr  Pen- 
nant was  of  opinion  that  the  French  matin  and  the 
Albanian  dog  were  also  varieties  of  the  same. 

The  Irish  Greyhound  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with 
even  in  his  native  country. 

The  Marquis  of  Sligo  is  among  the  few  individuals 
who  possess  that  fine  animal  in  a  state  of  tolerable 
purity ;  he  Ikeeps  a  number  at  Westport^  in  the  county 
of  Mayo^  Ireland^  where  there  is  a  person  employed 
to  look  after  them.    It  is  said  that  great  care  is  ne- 
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cessary  to  preserve  the  breeds  and  to  keep  them  in 
good  health. 

Aylmer  Bourke  Lambert,  Esq.,  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  took  the  measure- 
ment of  one  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo's  dogs,  which 
was  as  follows : — "  From  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  sixty-one  inches ;  tail,  seventeen  and  a 
half  inches  long ;  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  back 
part  of  the  skull,  ten  inches ;  from  the  back  part  of  the 
skuU  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail,  thirty-three  indies ; 
from  the  toe  to  the  top  of  the  fore-shoulder,  twenty- 
eight  inches  and  a  half;  the  length  of  the  leg,  sixteen 
inches ;  from  the  point  of  the  hind-toes  to  the  top  of 
the  hind-shoulders,  thirteen  inches ;  from  the  point 
of  the  nose  to  the  eye,  four  inches  and  a  half;  the 
ears,  six  inches  long ;  round  the  widest  part  of  the 
belly,  (about  three  inches  from  the  fore-legs,)  thirty- 
five  inches ;  twenty-six  inches  round  the  hind-part, 
close  to  the  hind-legs ;  the  hair  short  and  smdoth ; 
the  colour  of  some  browA  and  white,  of  others  black 
and  white." 

They  seemed  good-tempered  animals,  but,  from  the 
accounts  Mr  Lambert  received,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
must  have  degenerated,  particularly  in  point  of  size. 

Dr  Goldsmith  says  he  has  seen  a  dozen  of  these 
dogs,  and  assures  us  the  largest  was  about  four  feet 
high,  and  as  tall  as  a  calf  of  a  year  old. 
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THE  ALBANIAN  DOG. 

(Catiw  Defendant.) 

This  variety  has  been  noticed  by  historians^  natu- 
ralists, and  poets,  ever  since  Europe  assumed  any 
consequence  in  the  history  of  nations.  Not  contented 
with  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  the  poets  have  as- 
cribed a  supernatural  origin  to  this  animal,  and  powers 
of  infallibility  have  been  attributed  both  to  its  judg- 
ment and  strength.  Diana  is  said  to  have  presented 
Frocris  with  a  dog  which  was  always  sure  of  its 
prey,  together  with  a  dart  which  never  missed  the  ob- 
ject at  which  it  was  aimed,  and,  besides,  never  failed 
to  return  to  its  owner. 

The  canine  genealogists  of  antiquity  traced  the 
origin  of  the  celebrated  dogs,  which  were  everywhere 
to  be  met  with  in  the  south-east,  particularly  those  of 
Sparta  and  Molossus,  to  this  gift  of  Diana. 

In  Albania,  and  adjacent  states  of  Europe,  this  ex- 
cellent race  continues,  and  they  still  agree  in  point 
of  quality  with  those  qf  ancient  times. 

The  Albanian  Dog  is  about  the  size  of  a  mastiff; 
his  hair  is  of  a  very  fine  consistence,  very  thickly 
set,  resembling  fur,  and  of  a  long  and  silky  texture, 
generally  of  different  shades  of  brown ;  his  tail  is 
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long  and  bushy^  which  he  carries  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  Newfoundland  dog;  his  legs  are 
strongs  shorter,  and  with  more  bone  than  those  of 
the  greyhound^  on  which  account  he  seems  formed 
for  strength  rather  than  for  excessive  speed.  The 
head  and  jaws  are  elongated,  with  the  nose  pointed, 
something  like  that  of  the  Greenland  dog,  but  rather 
longer. 

This  dog  in  former  times  was  used  in  hunting  the 
wild  boar  and  the  wolf  as  well  as  in  fighting ;  and  was 
also  reared  in  pastoral  districts  to  protect  their  folds 
from  wolves  and  thieves,  as  thus  expressed  by  Vir-? 
gil:— . 

<(  Velocis  Spartae  catulos,  acremque  Molossum, 
Fasce  sero  pinguL    Numquam,  custodibus  illis, 
Nocturnum  stabulis  furem,  incursusque  luporum, 
Aut  impacatos  a  tergo  horrebis  Iberos.** 

The  Albanian  Dog  possesses  many  of  the  qualities 
of  the  English  bull-dog ;  he  fights  with  great  ardour, 
and  when  he  fastens  on  an  adversary  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  induce  him  to  let  go  his  hold ;  from  whence 
Linnaeus  seems  to  have  mistaken  our  bull-dog  for 
that  variety,  as  he  terms  it  the  Canis  Molossus,  The 
external  shape  and  size  of  these  dogs  are  extremely 
different. 

CRUEL  DISPLAY  BEFORE  ALEXANDER. 

When  Alexander  was  pursuing  his  conquests^  in 
India,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  that  country  wat 
desirous  of  showing  him  the  value  of  the  dogs  which 
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hk^  proving  produced.  Bringing  his  dog  into  the 
Idng'^-presence^  he  ordered  a  stag  to  be  let  loose  be- 
^as&hktxiy  which  the  dog  despising  as  an  unworthy 
ttaemy>  remained  quite  regardless  of  the  animal^  and 
never  once  stirred  from  his  place.  His  master  then 
d^d^red  a  wild  boar  to  be  set  out;  but  the  dog 
t^otight  ev^i  this  a  despicable  foe^  and  remained 
calm  and  regardless  as  before.  He  was  next  tried 
with  a  bear ;  but  still  despising  his  enemy^  he  only 
waited  for  an  object  more  worthy  of  his  courage  and 
Ms  force*  At  last^  they  brought  forth  a  tremendous 
lion^  and  then  the  dog  acknowledged  his  antagonist^ 
and  prepared  for  combat.  He  instantly  discovered  a 
degree  of  ungovernable  ardour ;  and  flying  at  the 
lion  with  fury^  seized  him  by  the  throaty  and  totally 
disabled  him  from  resistance.  Upon  this^  the  Indian^ 
who  was  desirous  of  surprising  the  king^  and  knowing 
the. constancy  and  bravery  of  his  dog,  ordered  his  tail 
^.bfr  out  ofl^  whiqh  was  easily  performed^  as  the  bold 
animal  y^SA  employed  in  holding  the  lion.  He  next 
<^4qi^  one  of  his  legs  to  be  broken ;  which^  however> 
4id  not  in  the  least  abate  the  dog's  ardour^  but  he 
9lill  kept  bjs  hold  as  before.  Another  leg  was  then 
l^rdken;  but  thq  dog,  as  if  he  had  suffered  no  pain, 
only  pressed  the  lion  still  the  more.  In  this  cruel 
manner  all  his  legs  were  cut  off,  without  abating  his 
courage ;  and  at  la^t,  when  even  his  head  was  sepa- 
^atecl  from  his  body,  the  jaws  seemed  to  keep  their 
Ibprpier  hold.  A  sight  so  cruel  did  not  fail  to  affect 
ibe  Vii^^Hh  very  strong  emotions,  at  once  pit3dng 
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thef'dog^t  fate' and  { admiring:  his>  fovtitudeih-ttupoft 
t«rhicb  the  Indian;  seeing  him  thus  •  moved^  pjre9«Bled 
dmh  with  fdor  dogs  of  the.  same  kind^  which.  bl^^BOme 
^ofiisuT^  alWviated  his  uneasiness  foTibeh>96lof.$h0 

SovmsA*  ■;   iw  'V  -r.'ll  \i> 

bf'VaJcious  authors  mention  large  greyhouadstJUthidi 
4^?e  fdund  in  different  parts  of  Asia,  of  iwhicbi:  h^m- 
cbery  we  have  no  particular  description^  .Bat  it  4|^eai|s 
ffisxm  the  ancient  writers^  that  they  were  notonl^  li»ed 
Ifor  hunting  the  wild  hoar^  &c.  but  also  for:  fighting, 
ishrotius  says^ 

— — — —  Indocilis  dat  prselia  Medus. 

yihcjj.. ...  .  .    ' I-.     i  .J.  •> 

,7h^se  great  dogs  still  exist  in  the ,  east  at  the  .p^e- 
.^i^t^^y*  and  probably  it  is  one  pf  them  to  yrl^cli 
the  :follo wing  anecdote  refers. 


1. ' 


A  CANINB  SENTINEL. 

^^  The  following  curious  account  of  a  dog  is*  related 
ihf  the  Memoirs  of  Lieutenant  Shipp :— '^  I  learnt  that 
this  sagacious  and  faithful  creature  would  regulayly, 
when  his  master  was  on  watch^  stand  his  hour  and 
walk  his  round ;  that  in  very  dark  nights  he  would 
even  put  his  ear  to  the  ground  and  listen ;  and  that 
during  the  period  assigned  to  him  as  his  turn  to 
watch,  he  would  never  venture  to  lie  down,  but 
would  steadily  and  slowly  walk  his  round,  which  no- 
thing could  induce  him  to  leave,  such  was  his  opinion 
of  the  nature  and  responsibility  of  his  post.  The 
man  added,  that  he  once  gave  him  to  an  officer  of  the 
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Compftny  ■&>  service^  who  took  him  from  the  station 
IrlMpe'he  was  (Meerut)  to  Loodianna^  a  distance  of 
400iiiiiea^  and  that  the  moment  the  officer  let  him 
lo6s6  he  retamed  to  his  old  master^  having  perform- 
ed this  great  journey  in  two  days  and  a  half.  He  was 
dn'fiie  Mainuguard  the  night  the  dog  returned^  and 
#a8'  awoke  by  the  animal  licking  his  face.  It  ap« 
-peased  that  he  had  been  through  the  whole  barrack^ 
and  visited  every  sleeping  soldier  on  their  separate 
batiS^-  until  he  found  his  master.  The  man  related 
several  other  anecdotes  of  the  same  brute;  among 
the  rest^  he  said^  he  was  one  day  out  drinking  toddy^ 
some  miles  from  camp,  and,  from  the  intoxicating 
effect  and  extreme  heat  of  the  liquor,  he  went  to 
sleep.  On  awaking,  he  found  his  clothes  torn  in 
several  places,  and  observed  that  he  had  been  drag- 
ged more  than  three  yards  from  the  bush  under 
which  he  had  lain  down ;  but  what  was  his  astonish- 
meat  on  getting  up,  to  find  a  large  snake  almost 
torn  to  pieces,  no  doubt  by  his  faithful  guard !  He 
was  a  powerful  dog — a  kind  of  Persian  hill-grey- 
houndj  that  would  kill  a  wolf  single-handed." 
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THE  FRENCH  MATIN. 

(Canis  Lanarius^  Linnaeus.) 

This  Variety  has  the  head  elongated^  i^nd  thefote^ 
head  flat;  the  ears  are  erect  like  those  of  the  grtjn 
hound>  and  slightly  pendulous  towards  the  tips;,  the 
colour  of  the  hair  is  generally  of  a  yellowish  fawn^ 
with  blackish^  slate-coloured^  oblique,  and  parallel 
indistinct  rays  all  over  the  body.  He  is  about  three 
feet  long  and  two  feet  high,  and  is  a  very  muscular 
and  active  dog ;  possesses  great  courage,  and  displays 
much  ferocity  in  attacking  wolves  and  wild  boars, 
in  the  hunting  of  which  he  is  frequently  employed. 
In  the  chase  he  moreover  evinces  great  eagerness  and 
perseverance. 

The  principal  use  of  the  Matin  in  France  is  the 
tending  of  flocks,  in  which  service  he  has  all  the  quali- 
ties of  the  shepherd's  dog  of  this  country ;  he  is  also 
employed  as  a  house-dog,  and  is  extremely  assiduous 
and  watchful,  protecting  to  the  last  extremity  his 
master's  property.  He  is  held  in  high  estimation  in 
France,  and,  from  his  various  excellent  qualities,  the 
French  authors  consider  him  the  most  important  of 
the  species,  and  as  the  progenitor  of  many  other  races. 
We  confess  we  do  not  exactly  see  why  this  opinion 
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should  be  maintained^  and  can  only  impute  it  to  a 
venial  patriotism^  which  is  too  apt  to  lead  us  to  de- 
cide in  favour  of  our  own  country,  when  we  have  no 
other  grounds  than  hypothetical  arguments  on  which 
to  rest  our  conclusions.  Pennant  conceives  it  to  be  a 
descendant  of  the  Irish  greyhound,  to  which  it  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  in  many  respects ;  and  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  besides,  that  the  Molossian  or 
Albanian  breed,  the  great  Danish  dog,  the  Dalmatian^ 
and  even  the  common  greyhound,  are  but  modifica* 
tions  of  the  same  original  stock. 
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THE  GREAT  DANISH  DOG. 

(^Canis  Macutatm,) 

BuFFON  was  of  opinion  that  this  variety  is  only  the 
French  mlitin  transported  into  a  northern  latitude. 
The  colour  of  this  dog  is  generally  white^  marked 
all  over  his  body  with  numerous  black  spots  and 
patches^  in  general  larger  than  those  of  the  Dalma- 
tian. His  ears  are  for  the  most  part  white,  while 
those  of  the  Dalmatian  are  usually  black. 

The  Great  Danish  Dog  is  a  fine  sprightly  animal, 
but  is  of  little  use  either  for  sporting  or  watching. 
He  is  chiefly  used  as  an  attendant  on  carriages,  to 
which  he  forms  an  elegant  appendage. 

DISCOVERS  AN  ASSASSIN. 

Mr  Johnson,  a  traveller  from  Manchester,  on  his 
route  through  Scotland,  on  horseback,  was  benighted, 
and  coming  to  a  small  public-house  on  the  road,  he 
thought  it  better  to  take  up  his  lodgings  there,  if  pos* 
sible,  than  to  proceed  farther  that  night.  On  enter<- 
ing  the  house,  he  found  only  an  old  woman,  who,  to 
his  inquiries,  answered  she  would  accommodate  him 
with  a  bed,  and  provide  for  the  horse  in  a  small  shed, 
if  he  would  assist  her  in  carrying  hay  and  litter. 
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as  there  was  no  other  person  then  in  the  house.  This 
was  readily  agreed  to  by  Mr  Johnson^  who,  after 
having  done  so,  and  taken  a  little  refreshment,  was 
shown  by  the  old  woman  to  his  bed-room. 

A  large  Danish  Dog,  which  accompanied  him  on  his 
journey,  offered  to  go  up  to  the  room  with  him, 
which  the  old  woman  strongly  objected  to,  but  Mr 
Johnson  firmly  persisted  in  having  him  admitted. 
The  dog,  on  entering  the  room,  began  to  growl,  and 
was  altogether  very  unruly.  His  master  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  quiet  him, — ^he  kept  growling  and  looking 
angrily  under  the  bed,  which  induced  Mr  Johns(»i 
to  look  there  likewise,  when,  to  his  utter  astonish<- 
tnent,  he  saw  a  man  concealed  at  the  farther  end. 
On  encouraging  the  dog,  he  sprang  immediately  at 
faim,  whilst  Mr  Johnson  seized  his  pistols,  and  pre- 
senting one  at  the  stranger,  who  had  a  large  knife  in 
his  hand,  and  was  struggling  with  the  dog,  swore 
he  would  instantly  shoot  him  if  he  made  further  re- 
sistance. The  man  then  submitted  to  be  bound,  and 
acknowledged  that  his  intention  was  to  rob  and  murder 
Mr  Johnson,  which  was  thus  providentially  prevent- 
ed by  the  wonderful  sagacity  of  his  faithful  dog.  Mr 
Johnson,  after  properly  binding  the  individual,  and 
securing  the  door,  went  (accompanied  by  his  dog)  to 
the  shed  where  his  horse  was  left,  which  he  instantly 
mounted,  and  escaped  without  injury  to  the  next 
town,  where  he  gave  to  a  magistrate  a  full  account  of 
tlie  horrid  attempt,  who  had  the  culprit  taken  into 
custody,  and  afterwards  executed  for  his  villany. 
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'   .«.       '■.*     '''-.•il.-ftX'-*'     A 

THE  SCOTTISH  HIOHLAND  OR^EV^n^ 
HOUND,  OR  WOLF^DOB*/    '*uprait 

eCani*  CaledomusJ  ,      ^   .' 

Ttefl  is  a  large  and  powerfiil  dog,  hearljr^iiid  M  siHHo 
tlitf  Irish  greyhound.  Hisigefieral  asfteet  ill  i^ohttiyttil- 
ing  attd  fierce ;  his  head  is  longy'aiid  isitiz^ld^'tMlfer 
8har|>;  his  ears  penduloi^d,  but  not -lodg  ;'>hift  -  j^s 
large!  keen;  and  penetrating,  half-concealed  i^aitftig 
theJbng,  stiff,  bristly  hah^  M^itlhe  trhieh  hiij(  fiic^^itf  >«•- 
veredj  his  body  is  very  strong'  and  mnadilatH^  dl«*p- 
chested,  tapering  towards  the  loins,  oAd  hitf^bttdk 
slightly  arched ;  his  hind^quarters  are' fikmisliJed'wHh 
large  prominent  muscles>  and  his  legs  are  lohg^^6tr^^« 
boned,  and  straight^ — a  combination  ofqualitiei/wllfidi 
gives  him  that  speed  and  long  duration  in  the  'Clhaae 
fbr  which  he  is  so  eminently  dvstinguiiahed.'  HItiliidr 
is  dhaggy  and  wiry;^  a  reddish  sand  colour^  nMxnd 
with  white;  his  tail  is  roughy  which  he  carries  06ikt^ 
what  in  the  manner  of  a  stag-hound^  but  not  quili^^o 
erect  •-•'.••<.•.{  ,'« 

This  is  the  dog  formerly  lised  by  the  Highland 
chieftains  of  Scotland  in  their  grand  hunting  parties, 
and  is  in  all  probability  the  same  noble  dog'  used  in 
the  time  of  Ossian. 


The  Scottish  Highland  Greyhound  will  either  hunt 
in  packs  or  singly. 

A  remarkably  fine  and  large  dog  of  this  description 
.  was  long  in  the  possession  of  our  distinguished  coun- 
tryman and  lover  of  antiquity^  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart., 

and  ^f^a^ft^mnt^ppr^prtat^^gHivdtoi  to  i^s  tifeMful, 
unique,  and  mugDiAoenit  seat  9<^;  Abbpufbrd.  This 
gplendid  dog  was  presented  to  Sir  Walter  as  a  mark 
of  the  highest  respect  and  esteem  by  the  late  chief- 
XaiO|.  Ma^oneU  of  Glengarry,  a  gentleman  distinp- 
giliab^d  fiur  his  xeal  in  keeping  up  the  dress,  nat^oivil 
cCbaiTACter,  and  ardour  of  his  native  mountaineers,  919 
w/sll  aft  .every  thing  that  appertained  to  their  ancie^ 
iiports,  'manners^  and  customs.  He  preserved  thjs 
.sace-of  dogawitb^iudi  care;  and,  in  order  to^prt^f 
^enit  the  degeneracy  which  arises  from  consanguinity^ 
ii«.was  in.  the  practice  of  criosajng  the  brewed  witb  the 
.  ibtoo44i9i^iid.  from  Cubsh  ^  «lfio  with  the.sbcipherd's 
4^'  of  tbfi:  Pyrenees, .  wJuch  is  distingui«]i?^  for  its 
^ispjie^beauty^  .and  docility. 

.iA>  iSir  Walter  Scott's  Maida  waft  the  offspring  of  a  oire 

iPC(tbQ)attfr.srpeQie8^iand  aidam  of  the  Scottish  Higb^ 

t^l(iQ4/rfe^.tand  ^(^rtainiy.  .ifiras  'one  pf  the  finest  dogs 

4rfrtlte^0ii4  th9t  Wi9s  ^yfx.  9^n  in  this  coun^y^  not 

,0ailfi4mftu^9mt  of  2u9  sy^iim^try  of  f9r^l  a^^  di^gnir 

fied  aspect,  but  also  from  his  extraordinary  size  and 

i#trei^!A*    $0  wc^unmon  wm  his  appearapcc,  tbaf:  he 

.used  .to  a;(tradi 'great  croivds  in  £dinburgb>  to  look  at 

^bim:.  i^ben^vear.  h^  appeared  in  t^ie-  str,eets ;,  and  we 

are  told  by  Sir  Walter,  that,  when  i;gaveWi^S  with 

a 
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him  through  a  strange  town,  it  was  usual  for  JMipfda 
to  be  surrounded  by  crowds  of  amateurs^. /':WJ)A?A9i 
curiosity  he  indulged  with  great  patience^  untij^.it  f^h 
gan  to  be  troublesome^  when  a  single  short  ba^  tBPY^ 
warning  that  he  must  be  urged  no  farther/'  NQt]t499. 
could  exceed  the  fidelity^  obedience^  and  attadt^ni^^ 
of  this  dog  to  his  master^  whom  he  seldom  quitted^  aojdl 
to  whom  he  was  a  constant  attendant  when  trKveOipg; 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  proof  of  his  magnitude 
was^  that  those  who  practised  the  unlawful  amuMh 
ment  of  tracking  in  Ettrick  Forest^  (of  which  Sir  WtdU 
ter  is  Sheriff),  frequently  mistook  the  prints  of*  ills 
feet  for  the  marks  of  some  wild  animal  which  had 
escaped  i&om  a  travelling  menagerie. 

Maida  was  a  remarkably  high-spirited  and  beautiful 
dog,  with  black  ears,  cheeks,  back,  and  sides,  extending 
to  nearly  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  was  white.    His 
muzzle,  neck,  throat, '  breast,  belly,  and  hsg^/ihSre 
white.  Hie  hair  on  Ins  whole  body  and  limbsivs^Wiij^ 
and  shaggy,  and  particularly  so  on  the  neck,-tb)^6ttti^ 
and  breast ;  that  on  the  ridge  of  the  neck  he  used  to 
raise  like  a  lion's  mane  when  excited  to  anger.  His  dis- 
position was  gentle  and  peaceable  both  to  men  atklttiii^' 
mals;  but  he  showed  matked  symptoms  of  irig6t^tb'' 
ill-dfessed  or  blackguard-looking  people,  wlidM^^ii]^' 
id'^ys'regarded  with  a  suspicious  eye,  arid  whdsi^  mo- 
tions he  watched  with  the  most  scrupulous  jealoutnr.'^  . 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott  writes  me^<-«*^'  I  looked  over  your  deaanfi^^^,^ 
of  the  Soottiah  dog,  and  havettttle  to  add  to  it  either  as  coQii«ct«  v 
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'-^TlUs  fine  specimen  of  the  dog  probably  brought  on 
htatti^elf  premature  old  age  by  the  excessive  fatigue 
and  exetdse  to  whidi  his  natural  ardour  inclined  him ; 
fbt  he  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  accompanjring  the 
dftenicm  greyhounds ;  and  although  from  his  great 
sfite"  and  strength  he  was  not  at  all  ad^ted  for  cour« 
Axg,  jit  he  not  unfrequently  turned. and  even  ran 
dfliwii  hares. 

flifdda  lies  buried  at  the  gate  of  Abbotsford,  which 
belong;  protected;  a  grave-stone  is  placed  over  him, 
wkh  th6  figure  of  a  dog  cut  on  it  by  Mr  John  Smith 
<^  Melrose,  and  bears  the  following  inscription : 

t 

Maida,  ta  marmorea  donnis  sub  imagine  Maids 
Ad  januam  domini.    Sit  tibi  terra  levis ! 

*       ■     I 

AMUSING  INCIDBNT. 

....         .    •  .' 

I  Six  Walter  Scott^  has  mogt  obligingly  furnished  me 
wid|L.Jkh#  .following  anecdote  of  his  celebrated  dog 


ed.vilhdifLfpecies  ov.with  the  iBdividiml  Maida^— only  the  spe- 
d|^]a.di£Bvfen(b  ttoa^  tbat  of  the  Uood-hound  or  abuth-houod) 
thpi^.^e|r,aze  alio  fine-icented,  and  will  not  leave  i^  hurt  deer. 

**  Maida*s  bark  was  deep  and  hoUow.  Sometimes  he  amused 
hiipself  with  howling  in  a  very  tiresome  way.  When  he  was  very 
fond  of  his  friends  he  used  to  grin^  tucking  up  his  whole  lips  and 
showing  all  his  teeth^  but  it  was  only  when  he  was  particularly 
disposed  tD  recommend  himself.  Nimrod,  his  successor,  has  the 
same  mannen.    He  also  was  a  gift  of  Qlengarry." 


8b         T^^'kiGM.ANb  te*ttVH5i«K 

werb  it  workfthe  ^tobkis'bdtig  placed  h^\M^^itk!9df 
as  is  usual.  Maida  l[aTing'fbunda'liar&,  fii^mtWiitmig 
h^,  id  the  great' amusetnent  6£  the  tpic^toi^,^>6t^ikff 
iiare  turned  very  dfteti'  and  Very  swiftly  atiMfftg^^dwr 
sttiokB.  At  length',  beibg  hard  pr^^d;>g!i6»"fftil*)*^ 
bolted  irito  one'  of  them' :  MaMa  w«Mt  ii¥  h^tfidtai^ 
after  her,  and  the  stook  began  to  be  nindk^ifgiiisieik 
in  various  directibhs;  At  length  thef  sheaves?  txMMi 
down,  knd  the  hare  aiid  the  dog,  terrific  dSkc/<«cr 
tlieir  overthrow,  ran  different  ways,  to  the  ^'gVMlb 
amusement  of  the  spectators."  .  .5    ;     >h(?t>TO' 

MAIDA  DISLIKED  ABTId^S.  '     *  '    :'    T 

Among  several  peculiarities  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  dog,  Maida,  possessed,  biiewas  a  strong  aver- 
sion to  a  certain  class  of  artists,  arising  frcon  llie  fi'e- 
quent  restraints^  he  Was  subjected  to  in  havibg  hi«  p«ri 
trait  taken,  on  account  of  his  majestie  appbanikoe; 
The  instant  he  saw  a  pencil  and  paper  prddtieed^ke 
prepared  to  beat  a  retreat ;  and,  if  forced' to  irehikiii, 
he  exhibited  the  strongest  marks  of  displeasai'el''Vv>i  ? 

Ranaldson  Macdohell,  Esq.  of  Glengarry",  has/mmk 
kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  interetttn^ 
notices  and  anecdotes  of  the  iScottish  Highhind  Gmi^. 
hound:--  "•*  Jtni 


i/.i:      >!,"•   * 


A  HINT  TO  BE  OFF. 

"  Not  many  years  since,  one  of  Glengarry's  tenants, 
who  had  some  business  with  \i\«  c\iVe^,  Vv^^i^ened  to 


«9fiM»b«^@MfQ8tt^-^^^  ^  ratter  m  fjwAj  t^our  in 
ik»iW>TW^  A  ]>eer-hound  perceiving  this  person 
SMUttWiOg^abouf  before  the  domestics  were  astir, 

iRl}h44':!*P(^y  ^P  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^™  gently  by  the 
m^s^^pi^  hus^  tenotl^  and  proceeded  to  lead  him  off 
tlDei;gro«nd.  The  man,  finding  him  forbeanng,  at- 
tywfiiwl  rq^isteoce,  but  the  dog  ini$tantly  seizinig  his 
^^nnalbli^I^rf^doubled  pressure,  spon  convinced  him  that 
bist^ttfflipt  iN^aa  in  vain*  Thus  admonished,  the  man 
tookAe  bipit  and  quietly  yi^ded  to  his  canine  con- 
diuiKnr,  vho,  without  farther  injury,  led  him  to  the 
outside  of  the  gate  and  then  left  him.  The  whole 
of  the  dogs  at  Glengarry-House  were  allowed  to  go 
at  liberty  at  all  tunes." 

ESPBIT  SB  COB^S. 

,^  The  Highland  Greyhounds,  or  Deer-hounds  as 
tkejase  called  in  the  Highlands,  have  a  great  antipathy 
to.tbe  she^-dpgS;»  and  n^ver  fail  to  attack  them  when- 
evels.aiiroppprtiuuty  offers. 

.^  A  abepherd,  whose  colly  had  frequently  been  at- 
tacked: by.  the  Deer-dqgs  of  plengarry  singly^  apd 
aWaja  sucflaedied  in  beating  them  off  on  such  occa- 
WMB^  was  one  day  assailed  by  them  in  a  body, 
and  his  life  would  have  been  in  considerable  daqger, 
b|it  for  one  pf  the  keepers,  who  happened  to  pass  at 
the  tiipe,  and  called  them  off." 


DCTElMil^KO  SORTING. 

*f  The  Sdiomng  circumstance  Yi'UlX  pto\e  \)cie  ^v 


4t>        iftiE  HtG^LANU  omytfoxnoii. 

qvLi^ie  sbiise  of  smdl  pdsB^sed  >b)^«}ie»I>eeriJio«iLd. 
'Difi4  of  i^s  'bi^eed^  niimed^Btteiy  when  held  ih'tke 
fesL^,  follbtred  thett-ack  of  a  i70ui!wled4tj^ifaiid(ikitt 
'iir  ii](6lst  un^YOttfable  l-aitrf  weatliev>>  fi^vtbr^/viid- 
6i^ssi^6  days^  at  the  end  of  whieh  tinnetthe  gatee  was 

shot.    '  ■•■.'.'••• '.;..'  .i-i.rK-//'  ^i'sjtt 

'■'  ''He  was  woiinded  first  within  nine  iniles^fliisrer- 
garry^Hofdse^  and  wa6  traced  that  night  'ta  >  tbe^ cstdle 
of  Glenmoriston;  At  diksk  in  llie  evening  tbe^^eor- 
^stalkei^s  placed  a  stone  on  each  side  of  the  last^fiieiii 
print  of  his  hoof^  and  another  over  it ;  and  thkthejrdid 
^each'iiight  following.  On  the  succeeding  niorhing 
they  removed  the  upper  stone^  when  thedogredover- 
ed  the  scents  and  the  deer  was  that  day  traced  oter^-a 
gtieat  part  of  Glenmorist<»i's  ground.  On  the  third 
day  he  was  retraced  to  the  lands  of  Gleilganryi  and 
'there  shot."  '  < ;  ,  ,     t 

GALLANT  ACHIEVEMENT. 

"  My  present  dog,  Comhstri,  to  great  courage  unites 
the  quality  of  a  gentle  disposition,  with  much  fidditv 
and  attachment.  Though  not  so  large  as  some  ^  Ms 
Idndred,  he  is  nevertheless  as  high-spirited  and  de- 
'termined  as  any  of  his  race,  which  the  f(dlowing^<oit- 
cumstance  will  testify  :-<* 

'^  About  three  years  ago,  a  deer  from  the  wood -of 
Derrygarbh,  whose  previous  hurts  had  been  heml- 
ed.  Came  out  of  Glei^arry's  pass^  who  wounded  it 
'Severely  in  the  body  with' a  rifle  bullet  The  Deer- 
hounds  were  immediately  laid  on  the  blood-trade. 
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ffJwAUg^iKi^  started' in  the  epurse  of  a  few  minutes ; 

^ifte  dogg  were  inatantly  slipped^  and  the  fine  animal  ran 

MbkjiinjA  deep  pool  of  water^  below  a  cascade^  on  the 
GHyqniilBeh  burn*    Comhstri  immediately  plunged 

-in/  aad  seiB^  the  stag  by  the  throat ;  both  went  un- 
der water^  surrounded  with  the  white  foam^  slightly 
taigBd' with -the.  deer's  blood.    The  dog  soon  came  to 

4he  Buyfaoe  to  recover  his  breathy  and  before  the  other 
e^uld  do  ao^  Comhstri  dived^  and  again  seized  him  by 
the  throat.  The  stag  was  soon  after  taken  out  of  the 

■  pool  dead. 

'.»  'H^Jamhstri's  colour  is  grey,  with  a  white  chest;  but 
-we  have  had  them  of  different  colours  at  Glengarry^ 
such- ail  pure  white,  black,  brindled,  and  sand«colour. 

•  •    ^  When  the  Highlanders  dream  of  a  black  dog,  it  is 

interpreted  to  mean  one  of  the  cknof  MacdoneU;  but 

if  of  a  Deer-hound,  it  denotes  a  chief^  or  one  of  the 

principal  persons  of  that  clan/' 

■..I      ■■     -  BETH-OBLERT. 

'  In  a  village  at  the  foot  of  Snowden,  a  mountain  in 
Wales,  there  is  a  tradition  that  Llewellyn,  son-in-law 
to  King  John,  had  a  residence  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. The  king,  it  is  said,  had  presented  him  with 
one  of  the  finest  greyhounds  in  England,  named 
'€^dcrt  In  the  year  1205,  Llewellyn  one  day  on  going 
eut  to  hunt  called  all  his  dogs  together,  but  his  fa- 
v<Mirite  greyhound  was  amissing,  and  nowhere  to 
be  found.  He  blew  his  horn  as  a  signal  for  the  chase, 
and  still  Gklert  came  not.    Llewellyn  was  much  dis- 
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eeiicerted  at  the  he^osspfy^vof  |)^4<fRYfQm}|^  t^at. 
kn^  pursued  jthe  cbai^.  v^i^QHt  IJ^>  r^^SioW^i 
of 'Q^eii  ihe  spcqrt  Fas  ^lBited^iU94/«:fl^g}tyi(4y> 
Ii^*  returned  home  at  an.  early.  hoHi^  wtiei^,(t|);e  j^^ 
object  that  presented  itielf  tqK  hi|«k  at.hi§  ^l^tfi^ 
was '  Oelerty  who .  boimded  i|?ith  his  usuajL  tr^in^p^ 
to  meet  his  master^  having  his  lips  };}psim^pd ,  w}^r 
blood*  Lleweliyn  gaaed  with  aurpriie  at :  tf^.v^a^p^i 
appearance  of  his  dog.  •  .o^m  o^ 

On  going  into  the  apartsneiit  where  bq  bad  le^  ^ 
infimt  son  and  heir  asleep^  he  found  the  l]|€|4fi^>thi^, 
all  in  confusion^  the  cover  rent,  and  sti^p^.  witif 
blood.  He  called  oe^  his  child^  but^  no  ^swe^  ^v^ 
xaade>  from  which  he  haatily  concluded  that  tl^^df^^ 
must  have  devoured  hiiu;  and^  givipg  yepl;,,f9  hJi/^( 
rage^  plunged  bis  swovd  to  the  hilt  in  Qelert's  ,4i4^ 
The  noble  animal  fell  at  bis  feet^  uttering  fi  ^7^:%. 
yell  which  awoke  the  infa|it>  who  was  ^ff^ii?S()^^ 
neath  a  mingled  heap  of  the  bedclothes,  whil^  beneath^ 
the  bed  lay  a  great  wolf  covered  with  gore,.  wbP)?iJtl^ 
fEUthful  and  gallant  hound  bad  destroyed*  J^lew^^jfii^, 
smitten  with  spr^ow  and  rei^i^orse  for  the  rajsl^  ^^ 
firantic  deed  which  had  deprived  him  of  sp  ffu^ful,^ 
animal,  cai^d  an  elegant  marble  mopimienti  wltfb  §^ 
apfHTopriate  inscription,  to  b^  erected  over  th^,  s|iq| 
Wibere  Grdert  wi^s  .buried,  to  cpmmeioatpratebfsfi^^^., 
and  uahappy  &te,  The  place  to  this,  day  ^^.p^^l^ 
Beth^Gelesrt,  pv  the  Qxaye  of  the  Qr^ybo^n4•      1 1    i  >^. 

I  have  placed  the  above,  iinder  the  head  pf  the  Sfi9t^, 
tJA  Bigidanddog,  aa  the  comsoou  gcefbo^^d  sipgl^ 


d^If  flog§'Ve#e'ikach '{m'z^  iin  Eiiglknd  (from  r^>" 
ei&9il^2tJlifaifi^d;%tiMi  the  feilviwing  interesting  JtccoOtiQ- 
tM^'^i&'tiio\]m^hd'8  Chra^  Historie   ofi 

SB$^«iaftia$1^^71'i  pointed  iti  ISSety'^  wili  show^.    Tber, 
dmamkkie^  occfined  anno  Gkrati  ^Sa      'rAvA; 
^di^i&'il^^  the  return  of  these  ambassadors  into^^ 
tkeif''8&viMiiii  dit^s  j^ti^  gentlemen  o£  the  Fict-f 
ish  nobilitie  repaired  unto  King  Crathlint  to  hunt' 
and  ikA,i  fiifetie  ^ith  him  ;  but  when  they  should  de-i 
jpm'htitAewBtrds,  perceiving  that  the  Scotish  dogs* 
did  fari^^^ei^U  theirs^  both  in  fairnesse^  swiftnesses  >. 
"^sbl^dtisMe;  and  ^io  in  long  standing  up  and  holding  i 
otit '  tS^ -gdC  diverse  botlt^ogs  and  bitches  of  the. 
best  kfndb  fbrbtieed  to  be  giren  diem  by  the  Seotish^ 
LofrdlB  I  ktiid  yet  hot  so  contented^  they  stole  one  bei*> 
Ito'^iA^ 'to^ the  king  fVem  his  keeper,  being  more  es« 
te^^  df  film  than  all  the  others  which  he  had  about 
Hini'.^ '  'th^  master  of  the  leash  being  informed  hereof ^  • 
pu^siiM^'^^i<  thienti   which   had   stoUen   that  dog,s 
thhli^itfj^iiideed  to  have  taken  him  fl*om  them;  but 
tkejr  not  willing  to  dej[>art  with  him^  fell  at  alterca^ : 
dBn^'^iid'ih  the  end  chanted  to  strike  the  maister  of^ 
tfie'^sh' through  with  their  horsespeares  that  he 
(fiM  preisehtlie;    whereupon  noise    and   crie  beings 
raised  iii  the  counttie  by  his  servants^  diverse  of  the 
ScotiSr^'as  thi^y  were  going  home  from  hunting,  retni'n- 
ed,  and,  falling  upon  the  Picts  to  revenge'  tiie-  death 
of  their  fellow,  there  ensued  a  shrewd  bickering  be- 
twixt them^  so  that  of  the  Scots  there  d\ed.  Xka^^  ^ 
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score  geaiiemen,  besides  a  great  number  of  the  com- 
monS|  not  one  of  them  understanding  (till  all  was 
done)  what  the  matter  ment.  Of  the  Picts  there 
were  about  an  hundred  slaine." 

The  above  dveumstance  kd  to  a  'bloody  war  be- 
twixt the  two  nations. 


«.-  ■!  If 
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THE  BUSSIAN  GREYHOUND.       ' 


(Cants  Graius  BoreaRs.) 


ji^  :.  »^':7 


This  is  a  large  and  powerful  dog,  nearly  equal  in 
strength  to  the  Irish  greyhound^  which  he  also  resem- 
bles in  shape ;  his  hair  is  long  and  bushy^  and  his  tail 
forms  a  spiral  curl^  but  which  in  the  chase  stands 
nearly  straight  behind  him.  The  colour  of  the  Rus- 
sian Greyhound  is  generally  of  a  dark  umber  brown^ 
but  sometimes  black :  his  coat  is  rough  and  shaggy. 
When  the  Russian  Greyhound  loses  sight  of  the 
hare  he  runs  by  the  scent.  Indeed^  when  parties  go 
out  a-coursing^  this  dog  even  endeavours  to  find  game. 
He  is  a  very  powerful  animal^  and  is  frequently  used 
either  in  small  packs^  or  with  other  dogs^  to  hunt  the 
wild  boar^  deer^  or  wolf^  the  latter  of  which  a  good 
hound  of  this  kind  will  kill  single-handed.  But  it  is 
the  deer  principally  that  he  hunts.  When  used  in 
coursing,  he  is  slipped  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
practised  in  this  country. 


(Canw  Jgatceus.)         :**  Ju  Ji    -  *,[l  « 

This  dog  was  similar  in  figure  and  habits  to  the 
greyhound;  and,  as  its  name  implies,  hunted  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  latter,  principally  by  the  eye, 
and,  in  early  times,  was  used  for  coursing  both 
foxes  and  hares  in  the  north  of  England.  Bewick 
mentions  also,  that  it  was  employed  in  hunting  the 
stag.  It  is  said  that  the  Gazehound  could  select 
from  a  herd  of  deer  the  fattest,  and  pursue  it  with 
such  unerring  keenness,  that,  although  the  stag  re- 
joined the  herd,  he  never  failed  to  keep  it  in  view, 
nor  would  he  give  up  the  pursuit  till  he  had  taken 
and  killed  his  prey. 

It  would  appear  that  the  English  gave  this  dog  the 
name  of  Agasteus,  a  Gazehound,  from  the  steady  and 
infallible  quality  of  its  visual  organs ;  and,  from  all 
accounts,  in  coursing  with  this  dog  it  was  almost  in- 
variably the  practice  to  follow  on  horseback. 


THE  OUEHOOni.  ^Wj 

If  the  aooount  giren  by  Toptd  be  correct  tbe 
Oasdioaiid  mast  have  differed  in  one  particular  from 
tbe  gre^Mmnd ;  for  he  gpeaks  of  the  latter  as  follow- 
fug  hie  game  with  a  dear  voice,  whereas  it  is  univer- 
sslly  known  that  the  former  pursues  in  perfect  si- 
lence ;  a  circum8U]lce''whieh  induces  me  to  give  it 
a  diatinct  name  and  place. 

II  ib'iyib^kibl)6  tlM,  aKhchift^  this  dog  ir  men. 
tioiied  by  many'  aotborsi  there  in'  no  representation 
of  him  by  wUdi  we  can  |odffe  of  his  form  with  ac- 
curacy ;  at  MM  i)iili?^tini^\ma  aUe  to  meet  with 


a  figure  of  him. 
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THE  GBEYHOUNP. 


THE  GREYHOimD, 

(CoHlt  Graim,  LiiniBUB,) 

Is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  Ipah  Grey- 
hound, but  to  have  been  rendered  thinner  and  more 
^delicate  hy  the  influence  of  climate  and  culture,  and 
'brovgbt  to  his  present  state  of  high  perfection  by 
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the  persevering  attention  of  zealous  breeders.  The 
strong  similitude  of  these  dogs  in  shape  and  general 
character  holds  out  good  grounds  for  the  adoption  of 
such  an  idea ; — ^the  smallness  of  his  muzzle^  length 
of  neck^  depth  of  chesty  and  the  light  airiness  of  his 
i¥hole  figure^  and  especially  the  length  and  elegance 
of  Uplc^. 

^ifjitfiipivi^  book^  published  in  1496^  by  Wynken  de 
WbrAk  jEpyvft.  the  following  qualities  as  the  best  in 
the  choioeofil.Oreybottiid:-*-- 

''\: .  ^< HoKled  lykt  a  make^ 
;   fltftje^lfuu  drake, 
Fqif^yfid  lyke  a  catte, 
ITaylled  lyke  a  ratte^ 
Syded  lyke  a  teme, 
^nd  chyned  lyke  a  heme.** 

And  by  Nemesian  we  find  his  qualiti^  thus  el^antly 
described  in  the  fdlowing  lihes^  which  agne  "^ivith 
our  notions  to  the  present  day  :-— 


•'*  Sit  crnribus  aids, 


Sit  rigidisy  jnuItJUnque.gerat  ^ub  pectore  lato, 
Costarum  iiib  fine  decenter  prona  carinam^ 
Quae  sensinii  ruraus  ticdl  se  oolligat  alvo : 
Renibos  ampla  satis  validis,  diductaque  coxas, 
Caiqae  nimis  molles  fluitent  in  cnrsibas  aures.** 

This  dog  is  now  well  known  to  be  the  fleetest  of 
the  canine  species^  and  is  the  only  one  at  ^l  fitted 
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fcf  the^ort  of  ceurnogi.  to  wiaich.  hf^r^eemB  to  b« 

T^  en^gji  of  Gfe[fJb49iH]d»im.th»idifMie  kiduM 

They  strain  to  leave  the  field,  top  the  Vanped«^tey . 
0*er  the  deep  ditch  exultibg  bound^  and  brush 
The  thomy-twining  hedge ;  the  ridges  bend 
O'er  iheir  arched  necks  :  with  steady  hanSds  by  turns 
Indulge  &eir  speed,  or  moderate  wbc  rage.'^' 

The  Greyhoundis  less  susceptible  of  edadatian  thanu 
most  others^  seemingly  from  his  more  limited  antdli- 
gence.  He  is^  however,  possessed  of  strong  sentinieiits, 
and  is  more  alive  to  caresses  than  any  other  dog;  hia 
emotions  are  very  strong  on  siidi  occasions^  <if  wel 
may  judge  from  the  violent  aiid  irr^ular  Hiovieaelitb' 
of  die  heart*     ,  ,  /..       , 

None  of  the  species  can  be  oompared  with  the 
Greyhound  in  point  of  elegame,  delicacy  of  forma- 


*  When  King  Charles  the  First  was  imprisoned^  a  diort  time  pre- 
yious  to  his  death,  Sir  Philip  Warwick  notes,-**^^  Methinks,  be- 
cause it  shows  hid  diklesfiBiBih  of  k  common  court  vice,  it  is  not  un- 
worthy the  vdathig  of  hiin,  that  one  evening  his  dog  scraping  at 
his  door,  he  bsmrntoided  me  to^  kt  ift  6^psy ;  whereupon  I  took 
the  bddneiStO'say,  *  Sur,  I  perceive  yon  kive  a  greyhound  better 
than  yxm^  a  spaniel?'  ^Yes/^  says  he,  *  for  duy  equally  love  their 
masters,  and  yet  do  not  flatter  them  so  much.' " 


fMiv^aAdri»<genei«l«lrof  gninddtir;  he  po»iediM  Iffll 
the  dignity  without  any  of  the  de^lidehg  qUaKtied  of 
)ifoi|ped«ft^and'We^nev^rmde(t  him  but  with  strbng 
predilection  in  hid  fkvoiilp'^-^om '  his  eqttaniiitilty 
and  mildness^  he  may  justly  be  considered  one  of 
the  superior  classes  of  his  oWn  society.  He  very 
seldom  borky/biit  always  pursues  the  hare  in  si- 
lence. 

Greyhounds  .have  been  held  in  high  estimatiop  in 
Great  Britain  fpr.  many  .cen^ujries.  In  the  time  of 
King  John,  they  were  accepted  by  him  as  pay- 
mBidmL  lieir.'atf  money  lor  the  renewal  of*  gmats, 
&im»itwaA&a£utarea  due  to^the  crown.  There  is  one' 
fiaruiKiii  jpeoord^  paid  to  this  monardi  in  1208^  whidi; 
^idc^^K^>five- hundred  mevkfl^.  ten  horses,  and^tev: 
leasltoafifpnephoundfr;' rand  we  £Qd  another  in  1210^ 
afi16jBBV<a)«ift^  horse  a]id;siKi  grey  hounds." 

We  derive  no  information  from  history  why  the 
oalliaiof  Gitafbo^mA  was  applied  to  this  dog.  It  is  in 
alifmokdiilily ia;€ttfaruptioii:a£  Gaeehound ;  as  a  ▼ariety, ' 
which  seems  to  have  been  nearly  allied  if  not  in  re- 
ality the  same,  was  knowii,  in  ancient  times,  to  hunt 
by  the  .eye  .alone,  and  not  by  the  scent,  as  is  stUl  the 
caap  witt^  t|ie  animal  under,  ^n^d^ra^ion. 

.  ,y^  §fitfi^^,  ojf  the  /or^liie^.  in.  Greyhqwi^ds  i^ .  ppo- 
4^9^^^^-^.  oJ[i|iteratiqn  of.,tbe  jfi^iital  si9uses=  flwsu 
tlMwe|Cf^df^)ii(bich^  j^  $Rrmed  m^  th«  basoKof  the^nosex 
and  whidbitMi]^  iiiunfidiiiiely.,co^^cted  diifctta«i 
sal  caviti(0a^4n4>eo«rered  wkh  ^e  same  membxano^ma 
they  are,  increa&e  die  e«ise  of  smdl* -^  Thie  eonstrtte* 

h2 
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siderable  contractioik' «f  r  the  tlMiwieii^^i^henwitoMiJ 
f^ildi;>lhiMigb  yet^(inexplidiiBd>  will'be'foani)  att  te- 
jil&kiliUcii^/toliol4g€iodiiiitio0t'CasM.  '  =  t  ><>'  /  r ^  : 
-  9%iii<irtint43f  the  ^iPohtid'siiiuses^asiiiGffejflioundg^ 
prdhiibly^  oMitributM  to  an  increased  demetajpamalb  of 
their  other «^8es.  Their  sight  and  hearmg  aretes* 
trenselymof  te;  and  it  i»€arioas  thaC»  althoo^  equally 
doiMtieated  widi  any  .other  of  our  dog%';  yetjtiii 
eebqdie- of  their  earsie  b«t  ^enuxpendeDft;  nofewith* 
standhig  vhiehi  they  have  the  faculty  of*  ekvutBig 
and  moving  them  witii  sis  much  esBeias  ^theuopftt 
dakned  dogs.  They  are<' destitute  of  tha  fiMiildej 
found  in  the  other  varieties.  :  ;  ^    //   *>;.  (^;i 

FJ  Most  authors  are^  opinion  that  the  GnQyhoundiJMi 
quite  'destitute of  ikm  ol&otory  nerves ;  but  thid  >  te  «i 
most>enron€ous  id^>  as  I  have  witnessed  maogr  Gsey- 
haands  net  only  •Voiding' hares  by  this*  rttise>.bot 
efen  ranning  on  the  soenit  before  they  had  a  eighl  of 
thchare.?  and  I  doubt  not  but  numy  sportsmen  ;haiM» 
observed  the  same.  It  is  also  not  uncommon  for  the 
€teyhotmd  to  trace  by  the-  scent  ^en  he  has  ieel 
sight  of  the  hare>  by  getting  into  covert.  Batr^this^ 
in  place  of  being  considered  il  good  quality  by  sports* 
men^  is  ^thought  qoite  th^Tererse ;  and  in  training 
€b*eyhoilnds  the  strictest-attentionis  paidto  call  thaai 
off',  die'  moment  they  lose  sight  ^  of  the  harew  It  hi  not 
tiierefoxe  from  a  want  of  this  sense^  but  in  a  grout 
measure  from  education^  that  the  Greyhound  runs 


tJba  jiUgiodiiJld  be>gwMtd  by-:saielL-  .v.>ii  .,•;'.  .-.dr.rH)^ 
-/Tbe  (Bi^HboutidMi  aneientftiinQB  va9'QQBM)demiii«i 
a  very  valuable  .jmtent^  Mid  nunre  i^qieeiaUy.  tig^  )04iM 
lirhoilodked  ttpooi  it  asi  a  oampliment  of  the  mo§t.  ^a^ 
liQ^iiig  vfiikae»,'  •.  {fia^fid^back  as  the  time  nf  lUogttCati 
HiOe^'it  tvpneraUsted  by  f  the  fi»e^law%<t]iat(iiiKrpeino& 
i|tidef •thb.'degroe  of < « -gentleman  should  fnreauouijto 
Uip  ti Oneylioiind ^.thaki  animal  Ikeiag  jregardedybjF 
thai 80v«reigitasia oompanioii  peeuliariy  suited Jtc^ «!*• 
ipsfltid'Vdakli'  inthe  reign  of  Clhaikt  tha'Fk9t>lbs3rf« 
h«itiids>^^k^ert&held  in  high  estiinatiottw  .  •     ^>r> 

'«Thir]ile>  of  Bogsy  now  'converted  into  rtfae  resenuilv 
for  the  West  India  shippin^^^'deorived  its  name  firom 
beilig>4ihiyi«e^ptad)»^  thie'  gKyhoon^^  jnd>  spaniels 
tff  ^dw^dl^lhe  Thirdj  anddlie  iq^  vnasseleet^&iuii 
its  eobldgvdty' to  Wakham^  and  the-  eihexipQfei^So^ 
fetis^'  ^Q^tnionarbhfbeiq^eadyteokuphisTeaidaBQa 
ait  Greenwich^  duiiiiig  die  Sjpoi^ng  season,  aa  ixdng 
oondguons  to  a  game  country.  /In  the  earliev-  times 
eoaraiiig  was  generally  cdnfined  to  deer;  andQue^ 
JESJaab^th^Awiien  ntit  disposed  to  take  a  part  itv  th# 
chasoi'tfrequendy  took  a  station  on  a  high  griaimd 
to  witness  .die  apoit ..  It  is  vtoovded  diot/in  A^  D. 
Ififtiv  this  queen,  spoit  ;the  ■  aftopEioon  o£  a  dfly  in 
aeeing'deer  ^ounsing^  <firom  a  high  turret  ait^  dowflreg^ 
£ark^  the  seat  <£  Lord  iMontaeutey  >  from  whenofe  ^ 
saw 'Sixteen  bucks  (aU  barring  fidr  law  girentathem) 
pulled  .down  by  Greyhounds,    ffrom^  the  pi edikctiiyn 
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ttds  ptfiitoMi.  had  aSsciddavi^g^^Si  iitudiiedaft  li%|li/de- 
gree  of  fashion  andn^db^^tf^dixdkg'ihei  Mgu^mhA 
tsertain'law^  drawfl4i{)^'hfii*«iiggMiMidijfctdieJltt 
•f  >19ofA]Akv^w«r^>^tabl&b«d  by  bevy  Aidr(%e«NiA&| 
tcc^ted  to  by  the  firkioifial  iiottilitPj^vndigfeBilty^^ 
time  who  were  addicted  to  this  amusement.   .(E^tisb 
lttw^mt0  ^ehstsis^  idkthe  x«gukla(n»^faich.(hive 
IAi«i5e'be«n^oy>t<id'iniick)tu*jliig,}ahdiai(e  aiS^rea^nj^ 
ta  ktf  cABG^^iivheve  2VidgauihVh  p:^My^0B^B^ 
tibiii  v^uired.    It^M»i^efpfi^t^wtf£ti:»'j^k^ 
who  let  loose  the  Greyhounds  to  reoeiv*' thoM^  thill 
'Wink  tMibched:  tbg^ther  dnto  a  kash  «a  9odnw»  ttey 
came  into  the  fields  imd^  foUow^^lbiietiipeil  IdniJait^ 
;ifini^  lorihixa : that' was  tb  atart  the  har^'uifldl^he 
came  to  the  form;  and  no  horseman^  or  any  ontfi^ftl 
ibot/*j#A^«ll6W0di»  gOi^befdrey  or  ondthcKiiido^ttut 
immediately  behind^  and  at  not  lessthflnrfovtjDJBiitk'i 
AistanbOp- - -' ^i^  ^  r.-ro-  /:•'!. -m  '.-••■-.<  ^.^ ■:!.'-.;;?    •oi.-  i^no  "U 
o^lSStm  Mlawing'ase^ti»difierellfrbeads<lf^thkiliMlr{»*^ 
No  hare  to  be  coursed  withr  mxate  ttmh-B .  braee^aof 
GteyhoUnds;  -   -">   -^  a^';  ,ir •.;:■■.•  •.->•?/  v-.sf-'3  .r.Lr  ijxi  tl 
•?)  The^liare-'finder  .gaventfaree;a0boB:b€i£b];e:T  be  qpratli 
her  from  her  form/ th»t. the 'doga>imglttrbaite';a(hit(jbft 
tlt^al^tend'to  her  being  ^started;  ^  vv  •'  v.oi^  b  il 

r<' The haretoliave law  of  twdve-kSQOF^ 3^ 
the  Greyhounds  were  loosed,  unless  the  small  dk^b^tod 
batif  ete  th6  hare  atid  the  coreirt  would  notuadmiU  it 
nHtid^atdan^cp: of  immediataly  loedng >her.r  >;( > r^  ^v} v <] 
"^'/Chejdogtbat^gsre  tfae&rsttani  irohy  i:^'durihg>tte^ 
course,  there  war  neither  tcotej  slip,  nor  windi:;  'm^  .f' 
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.  A  cxyte  k'vlieDdi  Crre^rliauiidigoes  endways  by  his 
fel]pw^imdgi9etiAb9ha9e<aitiuni.  uy  . 

A  cote  served  for  two  tum^  und  two  trq^pingt  oie 
jferkiBs  fi)i  a  cote;  i£  the  hare  did  iifiyt  tnm  <|Uite 
abMt^  8be.«nl7  wv^ncli^^aiidtwo:  wrenches  stand  for 
a  turn.  .:   .    „   ,     > 

If  there  were  no  oates  given  between  «a  brace  of 
Greyhounds^  but  that  one  ofithem  served  th<»  other  a4; 
tgxmmg^  then  he  that  gave  the  hare  most  turns  won^s 
and  if  one  gave  as  many  tuii»s.as  the  oth^^  then,  hf 
thai  bore  the  base  won.  i  v 

If  one  dog  gave  the  first  tum^  and  the  other  bone 
the  hare^  he  that  bore  the  hare  won.  . .  .^ 

A  go»by»  ov  bearing  the  hare/ was  equivaleiM:  to^tiw^ 
turns*  •   .  ■■*.•', 

If  neitfier  dog  turned  the  have>  he  that  Ulthe  last 
tO'tb^oavort  won.  .    >;.     i 

If  one  dog  turned  the  hare>  served  himsdf>  avid 
turned  hex  again,  it  was  as  uuftdi  as  a  cote#  for  a  oote 
was  estee^ied  two  turns*' 

If  all  the  course  was  equal,  the  dog  that  bore  the 
hare  won ;  if  the  hare  was  no^  b^me^  the-  ooursei  was 
adjudged  dead ;  thai is>  undecided.  :  *'  :  '\ 

If  a  dog  fell  in  a  course^  and^ret  petftMrmed  his  ]parft^ 
he  might  challenge  the  advantage  cf^a'tumineie  than 
he  gave.  .     .  ,-.  .,.:■.•..•., ■.• 

If  a  dc^tttmed  the  hare,  sewed  hi»setf>i  and  gave 
divers  cotes,  and  yet  in  the  end  stoodstiU  in  the  iSelc^ 
the  other  dog,  if  h^  ran  home  to  the  eovert,  although 
he  gave  oip  tuni,  was  adjudged  the  wimiev. 
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If,  by  accident^  a  dog  was  run  over  in  his  course^ 
the  course  was  void,  and  he  that  did  the  mischief  was 
to  make  reparation  for  the  damage. 

If  a  dog  gave  the  first  and  last  turn,  and  there  Was . 
no  other  advantage  between  them,  he  that  gave  the 
odd  turn  won. 

He  that  came  in  first  at  the  death,  took  up  the  hare, 
saved  her  from  being  torn,  cherished  the  dogs,  and 
cleansed  their  mouths  from  the  fleck,  was  allowed  to 
retain  the  hare  for  his  trouble. 

And  those  who  were  appointed  judges  of  the  course 
were  to  give  their  decision  before  they  departed  from 
the  field. 

How  very  difierent  this  species  of  amusement  is  in 
Tartary  in  the  rules  laid  down  for  it !  It  is  a  very 
favourite  amusement  with  that  people,  who,  contrary 
to  our  practice,  take  out  for  this  purpose  as  many 
dogs  as  they  can  muster,  and  ensure  the  destruction 
of  poor  piiss  by  surrounding  and  besetting  her  on  all 
sides,  like  som6  ferocious  animal,  until  she  is  hunted 
by  one  Greyhound  into  the  mouth  of  another.  As  s6on 
as  they  have  picked  up  the  prize,  they  immediately 
cut  its  throat,  as  they  are  forbidden  to  eat'^^flesH 
with  the  blood  thereof."  The  hares  of  the  (Mrii^a  kre 
v6ry  large,  generally  weighing  9  dr  10,  khd  'oheh  13 
or  14  lbs.  *       '- 

In  tnore  recent  times,  deer,  foxes,  and  hsies,  haVb 
severally  been  coiursed  by  Greyhounds,  accofdhij^  Usf 
the  fashion  or  taste  of  the  age.  And  it  has  dw^yal 
continued  a  sport  of  high  estimation  Vith  v&rit>U8 
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-  eminent  and  opulent  individuals  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  coursing  is  now  exclusively  confined 
to  hares.  For  some  time  this  sport  suffered  a  tem- 
porary suspension,  from  which  it  has  recently  emerg- 
ed with  renovated  ardour ;  and  many  clubs  have  been 
established  for  the  encouragement  of  it,  in  the  north 
as  well  as  in  the  south.  It  owes  its  present  popula- 
rity to  the  Earl  of  Orford,  who,  in  the  year  1776, 
instituted  the  Swaffham  Coursing  Society. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  England,  the  Grreyhounds 
are  generally  smooth,  beautiful,  high-bred  dogs; — 
whikj  in  some  parts  of  the  north,  particularly  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire,  they  are  rough-haired  animals, 
partaking  much  of  the  lurcher  breed.    As  these  coun- 
ties al^und  in  broad  fences,  as  well  as  old  dry  marl- 
pits  covered  with  briers  and  brushwood,  the  rough- 
haired  ^g  is  supposed  to  rush  into  and  thread  these 
places  better  than  his  smooth-haired  high-bred  comr 
petitpr.     Another  advantage  is,  that  many  of  these 
rough-haired  dogs,  when  they  lose  sight,  will  imme- 
diately, put  their  noses  down,  and  pursue  by  the  scent 
till  they  again  come  in  view ;  but  they  are  apt  to 
whimper  in  the  chase  when  near  the  game,  and  mani- 
fe^  the  impurity  of  their  blood  in  many  ways.    They 
are  pot  nearly  so  numerous  at  present  as  formerly, 
the  smooth  high-bred  dog  having  almost  uniformly 
been  found  far  superior,  even  in  the  rough  parts,  of 
the,cqui^try  just  mentioned ;  and  we  have .  no  doubt 
that.in  a  few  years  a  rough-haired  mongrel  (for  mon- 
grels t^ey  certainly  are)  will  rarely  be, seen. 


Me  THX  OBSYHOUND. 

It  is  very  eominoii  ia  Baglaadfar  iil4ndi^iAdqgi 
«f  thb  breed  to  run  sly;  tluit  h,  in  pl|io%  of>|hi 
lowing  diveetlj  after  the  hare,  and  trusting.  tanlWr 
S|i€ed  to  overtake  her^  they  make  towavda  di»T(lf- 
Tert  to  whidt  she  is  likely  to  mn,  and^  taking  Ae 
itffh^or  oi  the  bow,  are  sure  to  meetand  im(tnf,km* 
This  is  frequently  the  case  when  the  Qreyhoimdiis 
aoquainted  with  the  country.  '  Tbm  low«r>  cdMS  of 
farmers  seem  to  consider  that  it  is  not  on  4t  Will  iPi|st« 
'ed  couple  of  dogs  that  the  pleasure  of  the  spes|(44f* 
pends»  but  upim  the  number  of  haves  tfiejTjMD^ixJn 
^pveof  of  this,  the  following  Anecdote  wes>  tjplditlg^a 
most  respectable  clergyman  who  was  fimd  ^  <eesvs- 

^'  A  fiumer  haying  heard  much  of  the  nljiflysMn'ii 
Greyhoundiiy  came  to  tell  him, '  thiit  if  he  bed  %igi[|d 
to  buy  tlie  best  dog  in  England,  he  might ^iw  Mp-' 
Away  went  the  parson  and  thepeasaot, the  farm  |i<J||i>»t 
edandflq[Nirred;upona.bitof  blood;  the  lalliis^piilU 
a  thick  stick,  mounted  upon  a  cart-mare.  .^JMymnwas 
soon  found,  and  the  parson  and  his  bitch,  whifK  hi  fcpd 
tbken  with  him,  aflter  a  hard  run,  wweooraii^  ^H^lfy 
second  best*   Not  having  observed  the  Summfl^  dig 
render  any  assistance,  he  concluded  him  egmnftHfily 
thrown  out,  and  was  rejoicing  aocordingly  ;,  wllfp^as 
they  iq^oadied  a  thick  furae^-covert,  the-  haaa||Bl- 
iantly  beating  the  bitdi,  he,  much  to  his  mispfp%i|aw 
tlie  fiyem»^s  Greyhound  sitting  ^piietly  upon  hisilitfiJ- 
quarters  waiting  Ibr  the  hare,  who,  whetiiiiliSt/ypae 
near  enough,  was  suddenly  sprung  upon,  and  killfdby 


4ailk€l»  ii^iiMVt  «itty^fciiM»  in  (M;  the  idmth;  wjprb&nmii^ 
%l<iiiiu>iiP^*<idlbj  «  biMd'  grta  of  «ri«tt^,i  ';;tBlMre, 
IMMlAi,  ^«iM  yott  %tiat|i»devU  4Jf  m  ddf  ke  wasi  Ittft 
^iltotiMiie  Amu  gdodneis/'  ^  That  >I>  ctrtaialy  /sWV 
.HJ^HjiirHii  citrgyBmn^  And  is)de>  home  irkiioirt  teOcr 

•fc Jjpiiiiy/y^ ^  >^.-:  ■•••>''-'^  •■•'t-    --.^  ■;?".       :  •■;  K.r* 

'*' '  WH-i^mUf^mwii^  of  ttmmpenMtf  €£  our  fir^pnt 

4liiM'#^OMyiMttid8'.|^^         pttW¥tmioe  .«f  and 

'jlrfgimfct  ^  JtingMlatc  Etfii  >ti*tQs£ard,  oiMaag^ 

?*l(m4fr^!MMR>lk ;  tad  it  k  Mppm^'fae  obtainaid  ^li|e 

^g/Ub^^kpHkHi^  dieat  and  streaigtlrx^  liiafo]»ed^ft«fi 

ieriWMlu%  %ttb  A»  boH-dog;    At  hiadaatii  fai8(S«fl9i- 

houads  wwe  sold  by  auction,  and  some  of  Ims  j^Mt 

liWryfM^hai^  by  Osiloiial  nmiteti  r  ^orii  ^ne  of 

-*Aau^  tSliirM,  wMdi  w«8  put  to  a^m>unte  biteii  of 

-iltgatf^bftedf s«  uratf  psodttoed  the  beat  Qveyiionind 

-  'thdiriNigarltppettred,  Snowball^  altiUNiglirindeadbe^wtas 

^iiMly^Nd^itiffied  "by  bia  brotbera,  Mi^jmd  Syltia, 

•"^^•^•♦tfee  afi  o#  ilMf  sama  littarr   ^%iey  laei^  naver 

^  ftatmij  iMd  May  M  Mtisidend  as  axunplea  of  the 

>">  flitl^lrtkpe/aiiricaj  idegam^atFueto  other 

f  HMfVeiMniAiA  l^'^igh'  bk)od^  <wera  ^vaUy^stin- 
^gtAMbkfiia^lAl  llie  thifto;  the  eotow  of  Snowball 
~'*Mi^i^  jM^^byft^/  and/  *when  In  good  vunnnig  con- 
*«IIMW;F9Hfesltfrfoe'iH  tfie  ddnasl^  Major 

«'^Mlh9^1l4a:W^  but  b^vntifally  bxindlad. 

"  'f(ii«N)l>all'^l/^n  Mir  larg«  pieces  ^  siLrer  plate,  and  up- 
'watfdtf  of  iatty^tMlttHsm,  hit  auurter  hanring  accepted 
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every  challenge,  whatever  might  be  the  dogs  of  dif- 
ferent counties  which  were  brought  against  him.  His 
descendants  have  generally  been  equally  successfiil. 

The  last  match  run  by  this  celebrated  dog  was  a^ihist 
the  famous  Greyhound  Speed,  the  property  of  Hall 
Plumber,  Esq.  of  Bilton  Park,  in  the  West  Ridittg^dT 
Yorkshire.  He  gained  the  match,  and  s6  severe  was 
the  run,  that  Speed  died  soon  after  it.  This  termi- 
nated the  career  of  Snowball's  public  coursing,  as  the 
owner,  in  consideration  of  his  age,  then  declared  he 
should  never  run  another. 

This  dog  was  perhaps  the  fleetest  of  his  race  that 
ever  ran,  and  like  the  Flying  Childers,  which  Iras 
the  swiftest  of  horses,  may  never  be  outstripped  in 
rapidity  of  movements. 

The  Tcmb  of  Snowball,  hy  his.Master. 

He,  who  outbounded  time  and  space, 
The  fleetest  oi  the  greyhound  raoe^ 
Lies  here !— At  length  subdued  by  death. 
His  speed  now  stoppM,  and  out  of  breath. 

Ah  !  gallant  Snowball !  what  remains. 

Up  Fordon*s  banks,  o*er  Flixton^s  plains,  '  ^ 

Of  all  thy  strength — thy  sinewy  force. 

Which  rather  flew  than  ran  the  course  ? 


Ah !  what  remains  ?  save  that  thy  breed 
May  to  their  father's  fame  succeed ; 
And  when  the  prize  appears  in  view. 
May  prove  that  they  are  Snowball's  too. 


•   "J 
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♦;i-,    r;.  -:.'"I'       '« 
I  ^      .  ,  , .  A  RABE  OCCUBBENC^. 

J^  the  year  1818>  a  black  Greyhound  bitchy  the 
pxppf^cty  of  Mr  John  Heaton^  of  Scarisbrick  in  Lan- 
G^ahiri^,  left  her  master^  forsook  the  habitation  where 
^e  h^  been  reared^  betook  herself  to  the  fields  and 
thipkets,  and  adopted  a  life  of  unlimited  freedom^  de« 
fying  all  the  restraints  of  man.  In  this  state  she  kill- 
^  a  great  number  of  hares  for  food^  and  occasionally 
made  free  with  the  sheep ;  she^  therefore^  very  soon 
became  a  nuisance  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  had 
taken  her  station  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  her 
master's  house,  and. was  generally  found  near  this 
spot.  ,In  conjsequence  of  her  depredations,  many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  shoot  her,  but  in  vain.  She 
eluded,  for  more  than  six  months,  the  vigilance  of  her 
pursuers.  At  length  she  was  observed  to  go  into  a 
bam,  that  stood  in  a  field  which  she  frequented.  She 
entered  the  building  through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and, 
by  means  of  a  rope-snare,  was  caught  as  she  came 
out  On  entering  the  bam,  three  whelps  were  found 
about  a  week  old ;  so  that  in  her  savage  state  she  had 
evidently  been  visited  by  a  male  of  her  own  species. 
The  whelps  were  (foolishly  enough)  immediately  de- 
stroyed. As  the  bitch  herself  evinced  the  utmost  fero- 
city, and,  though  well  secured,  vainly  attempted  to 
seize  every  person  that  approached,  she  was  taken 
home,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness.  By 
degrees  her  ferocity  abated,  and,  in  the  course  of  two 
months,  she  became  perfectly  reconciled  to  her  origi- 
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nal  abode.  The  following  season  she  ran  several 
courses.  There  eontiniied  a  wildnessin  her  lotk^yet, 
although  at  perfect  liberty^  she  did  not  fl(ttein]Mjag«Sa 
to  istray  away^  btit  seemed  quite  recondled'to  hev  4(M 
mesticlife.  ?  ;     s  >rt 

0LT  CODFLS.  'i-j^  ti. 

A  gentleman  in  the  coanty  of  Stirling  kept  miStrtiyh 
hotind  and  a  pointer;  and  bemg  fond  of  eoiirskig>'  he 
used  tlie'  one  to  find  the  hares  and  the  other  te^icsatek 
them.  'On  one  ocelusSon^  wh^ti  the  season  Was 'oveiv 
it  wai9  fbund  that  the  dogs  were  in  the  habit  of  going 
out  by  themselves^  and  killing  hares  for  their. oWa| 
amusement  To  prevent  this^  a  large  iron  ring  waflf 
fastened  to  the  pointer's  neck  by  a  leather  cDllar^ranii 
himg  down  so  as  to  prevent  the  dog  from  ruiiiiii^>iM! 
jumping  over  dikes/' &c.  The  animals;  howreveT} 
continued  to^roll  otit  to  the  fields  together;  and.cne 
day  the  gentleman  sdsp^eting  that  aH  was^not  rights 
reisolved  to  watch  them^  and^  to  his  surpriile^:fo«iid 
that  the  m<mient  they  thought  they  were  undbservedi^ 
the  Gteyhound  took  up  the  iron  ring  in'lns  nuHitiii 
and  carrying  it^  they  set  off  to  the  hills  and  hegak  to 
search  for  hares  as  usual.  They  Were  fol)owdd^'iaM| 
it  was  observed^  that  whenever  the  pointer  soaate^ 
the  haf^/ the  ring  was  dropped  and  the  Grayhoimd 
stood  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  game  the  mcnaent  tb* 
other  drove  her  from  her  form^  but  that  he  uniformly 
returned  to  assist  his  companion  after  he  had  caught 
his  prey.  .  i 
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.  t^Var^mti  have  been  the  opinioas  upon  the  difference 
o^  speed  between  a  well-^bred  Greyhound  and  a  racer 
hotee^if  opposed  to  each  other..  Wishes  had  been 
frequently  indulged  by  the  sporting  world  that  some 
criterion  could  be  adopted  by  which  the  superiority 
of  speed  could  be  fairly  ascertained^  when  the  follow- 
ing oircumstance  accidentally  took  place^  and  afford- 
ed some  information  upon  what  had  been  previously 
considered  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty: — ^In  the 
month  of  December,  1800^  a  match  was  to  have  been 
j;un  over  Doncaster  race-course  for  one  hundred 
guineas;  but  one  of  the  horses  having  been  drawn,  a 
mare  started  alcme,  that,  by  running  over  the  ground, 
she  might  ensure  the  wager ;  when,  having  proceeded 
about  one  mile  in  the  four,  she  was  accompanied  by  a 
Greyhound  bitch,  which  joined  her  from  the  side  of  the 
course.  The  latter  entering  eagerly  into  the  compe- 
tition^ continued  to  race  with  the  mare  for  the  other 
three  miles,,  keeping  nearly  head  and  head,  and  af- 
fording an  excellent  treat  to  the  field  by  the  energetic 
exertions  of  each.  At  passing  the  distance-post,  five 
to  fcRir  was  betted  in  favour  of  the  Greyhound ;  when 
furalleL  with  the  stand,  it  was  even  betting,  and  any 
person  might.have  taken  his  choice  from  ^ve  to  ten ; 
the  ware,  however,  had  the  advantage  by  a  head  at 
fthe  tenaination  of  the  course. 

^  •„*  TATAL  EXERTION. 

-  To  show  the  ardour  and  determined  ex.ei\.\ow  xaaAa 

\1 


l^^G^34i«ctndri»  idottifsing^viff&'ihid  t]hc)if(dk>tfii]g) 
^^\kr  mtfGdt^  T^6»d^t^A  gdiiHemM.o£  Mrov*^ 
dl^MSer.fdijrlngA'Viiiittcya friend  a  f^  jmentdiaUaaA,^ 
iS66k  irkh'bim  a  brace  of  GrcyiipUn dil ^t^  tbg^puif j^uhm 
df  (|r  dfly'etcoa^rsitagi.  A  bare  was  sodn*  foaxid|  .vMoH 
llie  db^  i'an  fbr  several  miles^  and  widL  >  «uch  ^^^eed^) 
saLtb '  he  ^^Tf  6ooti  chxtijt  sight  of  fhie-  partjg  iriikxftaiiur 
stidd ;'  btit,  after  a  very  cdnsid«frabl^  iMtth^'h^ik'^tM^ 
ddl^ahd  the  hare  were  found  dead  withib  a-i^ir  i^krAr 
oF&ch  otiidr;  nor  did  it  appear  that  the  fornler  -'ha^ 
(j^uglit  iihef  hare,  as  no  n^hrks  of  violence' Wdredisccru*^ 
d^ed  n^dh  lie^.  A  labouring  man  whom  they  paiisedy 
a^  he  saw  the  dogs  turn  her  two  or  three  tinfe^'  i  t  1  > 

^•^■'^    ^.l."   ■    ^        •  .    :.:\: 

*^        ■    *  KI{^&  BtOHARd  ANb  HIS  BOO.  "  .    .4 

-  mchafd  the  Second,  when  confined  i»  the'Castie  of 
Flifit,*the  isitiiatidii  of  which  is  on  an  isdatedrodtmaf 
m^sii  near  the  left'temk  of  the  Dee^  possestbd  a^Chrefy^i 
hound  that  was  so  reibarkably  attached  to^  Mm  asiiDt 
to  know,  nor  fawn  upon  any  one  else.  The  circum- 
stance is  recorded  by  Froissart.  As  it  is  one  of  no 
ordinary  occurrence,  and,  at  the  time,  was  oonsider- 
edl)y  iheking  Mmsdf  to  foretell  his  immectiatreticP 
cJes#or>*we'iihall  giv€!  it  in  his  own  words  c-i^-         -  -^>flj 

''^AbdH  wnsiAfomiedme,  Kynge  Richtrd  hM^lit' 
Otttj/lttimtd  called  Mathe^  who  always  waited 'iipiRi) 
tihie^kynge,  and  would  know  no  one  else.  fW'wIien^ 
sibbver  llie  "kyhge  did  ryde,  he  that  kept  the  Ortcyi^ 
houiid  did  let  hym  lose,  and  he  wolde  stareyght  vunne 
t^dttk^^itge  and  fawne  u][>on  him,  and  leap  witb  hiff 
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fore  fete  upctt  the  kynge's  shoulders.  And  as  the 
kjrn^  ilnd  the  Erie  ai  Derby  talked  togyder  in  the 
coarte,'  the  G^ayhoande^  who  was  wcmt  to  leape  upon 
die  kynge,  left  the  kynge^  and  came  to  the  Erie  of 
Derby^  Duke  of  Lancaster^  and  made  to  hym  the  same 
friendly  coantmnance  and  chere  as  he  was  wont  to  do 
U>  the  kynge.  The  duke,  who  knew  not  the  6ray« 
hofemde,  demanded  of  the  kynge  what  the  C^rayhomide 
wtcmld  do  ?  '  Cosyn,'  quod  the  kynge,  '  it  is  a  great 
good  token  to  you,  and  an  evil  sygne  to  me.'  '  Sir, 
how  know  ye  that  ?'  quod  the  duke.  *  I  know  it 
Well^'  quod  the  kynge ;  ^  the  Grayhounde  maketh  you 
chere  tliis  daye  as  kynge  of  England,  as  ye  shall  be, 
and  I  shall  be  deposed ;  the  Chrayhound  hath  this 
knowledge  naturally,  therefore  take  hjrm  to  you,  he 
will  folkiw  you  and  forsake  me.'  The  duke  undtr- 
stoode.wdl  those  words,  and  dieryshed  the  Gray- 
hooad^  who  would  never  after  foHowe  Kynge  Rich- 
arde^  hat  iR>llowed  the  Duke  of  Lancaster." 

A  SAGACIOUS  OBBYHOITND. 

SMiie  years  ago^  a  gentleman  of  Queen's  College, 
OsSatd^  went  to  pass  the  Christmas  recess  at  his  fa- 
ther's, in  the  country*  An  uncle,  a  brother,  and 
ethnr  firiends,  were  one  day  to  dine  together.  It  was 
fine^firoBCy  weather^  and  the  two  young  gentlemen, 
mwttiiWted  by  any  but  a  Greyhound,  went  out  for  « 
ISopendoiif ft  recreation,  and  one  of  tfaooi  took  his  skaita 
wMh  lum^  ■  While  the  friends  were  beginning  to  long 
te*tlirir  htppy  return,  the  Greyhound  came  \uoinft  %X 


of  tiikt  clbtheft  tb  {)Uli^tfa^m'Al6txg>  Blid))j^idtl'hisl{;1tt!dn 
turesj  he  convinced  them  tUa^i'MaA^Mtig  ^iA$^^itfi^dg*{^ 
They  followed  the  Greyhound,  and  came  to  a  piece 
of  water  frd^eii  over.    A  h^tt  was  s^^h  tm^tlie  ice, 
near  which  wa^  a  fresh  aperture.    The  bo^ds  it^^itfte 
ydutij^  gentlemen  were  sdon  fdnkid,  iHlt,  «ilaEd !  Sn^Mf^- 
cSiiiS:  b^  restore  by  any  human  incfans.    The^  g^tle*/ 
mUn  of  Oxford,  who  was  designed  for '  holy  orders,' ' 
y^ks  a  person  who,   from  his  sobriety,  amiable  'md  ^ 
stitdibti*  disposition,  and  excellent  genius,  had  given^ 
eirerif  reksdn  to  expc^ct  that  he  would  soon  have  beooi*' 
ati'bfhament  to  his  profession.     Yet  the  sagacity  of' 
his  d%,  in  every  respect  equal  to,  or  the  same  as  that' 
m&tiotied  by  Dr  Beattie,  was  not  a  supernatural  im« ' 
pi^ssion;  or  an  interposition  of  Providence,  othi^rwite 
it  'W'dul^  not  have  beeti  too  late  in  saving  so  valuabl6>' 
ali^.     •  ■  •    •  '■   ■  ...-"•- 

The  following  anecdote,  from  my  friend  Mr  I9iarpe, ' 
will 'prove  that  the  Greyhound  may  be  successfully - 
etnployed  as  a  watch-dog  :-t-^^  My  grandfather  Kirkl*' 
patriot.  Sir  Thomas's  brother,  had  a  Greyhouftdiat 
th^'  Shaws  which  was  most  tiseful  to  the  cbok  ;  wben 
she  was  bbliged  at  any  time  to  leave  the  kitchen  .wilii* 
nobody  in  it,  and  had  meat  or  any  thing  lying  in  it 
that  she  was  careful  of,  she  used  to  call  Spring,  and 
givfe  him  the  care  of  the  property.    She  could  tlien 
g6  but,  ^uite  satisfied  that  all  was  safe*    The  >' dog; 
{rfacdd  himself  upon  the  end  of  the  kitchen^dseflBes' 
aM  watched  till  her  return,  neither  touchingi-heiii 
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tmtuare  t^oiMft  nprfaUoifJiag  ^ny  Qthei;  dog  to,C9i|b^^ 

had  idyiivij(^4i  graaib  ip^y-.do^ 

,  .    •        M    ••■      I.        ,      .  I--      ;.;  '        .1      ...  •      ;  ;'^^ 

M8TI{fOTI¥S.  KNOWLSBOE  Q:p.  COUNTBY.  ,,. 

.1  hftveieceived  the  two  fcUoi^ixig  aoecdotea  £tom., 
afnesk^  on  whose  veracity  I  can  depend: — In  the 
year  181C|^(a  Greyhound  hit^  in  pup,  was  sent  from  ^ 
the  neighboarhood  of  Edinburgh  by  a  carrier  via 
DumfHes  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Caatle-JDougli^^  in 
the  at^wartry  of  Eorkeudbright.    She  brought  up 
her  Uttef  of  pupa  there^  and  in  the  following  year 
wte  retailed  by  the  same  route  to  Edinburgh,  from 
wbenqe  iidie  was  sent  by  way  of  Douglas  and  Muir« 
kirk  t«r  the  neighbourhood  of  Cun^nock,  in  Ayrshire. 
After  remaiaing  there  G:ve  or  six  months^  she  found 
heir  way tAceoss  the  country  to  the  house  near  Castfe- 
Douglas  where  she  had  brought  up  her  pups.     The. 
fad^nf  her  crossing  the  country  was  ascertained  by 
sh^liherdsj  wha  saw  her  accompanied  by  a  pointer-dog. 
I%e  lUhrivcNl  accompanied  by  this  dog>  who  left  her 
ahndst  inlmediately,  and  found  his  way  home  again. 
«iliie  bitch  was  bred  in  East-Lothian^  and  had  never, 
bteb^^pretiously  either  in  Ayrshire  or  Dmofiriesshire. 

PABENTAIi  AFFECTION. 

In  the  year  1819^  a  Greyhound  bitch>  with  o^e  pu^ 
ail^cmt  foiUr  weeks  old^  was  sent  from  DolphintoQj  La^ 
narikshire^  .to  a  farm'^house  within  a  mile  of  Edin-i 
burgh.   In  about  a  fortnight  afterwards  the  bitoV  v^^ 
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peared  at  home  one  morning  early  without  her  pup. 
She  went  off  again,  and  returned  in  about  a  couple  of 
hours  with  the  little  one  following  her.  The  pup  was 
then  only  about  six  weeks  old^  and  unable  to  travel  a 
distance  of  upwards  of  20  miles^  so  that  she  must 
have  carried  it  part  of  the  way%  -^ 

SINOULAB  CHOICB  OF  A  RESIDENCE. 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  my  friend  Si^ 
Patrick  Walker :— "  A  female  Greyhound  took  up 
her  residence  in  the  shrubbery  at  Cdats>  a  few  sea- 
sons ago^  where  she  pupped  in  a  hole  dug  at  the  rb^t 
of  a  tree  amongst  some  brushwood.  H^r  owner  came 
several  times  and  removed  her^  with  her  three  pups> 
to  a  stable  behind  St  Andrew's  Square^  but  she  al- 
ways contrived  to  return  with  one  or  more  of  th^on. 
When  she  only  brought  one^  her  attentions  appeared 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  shrubbery  and  the 
stable  lane.  At  length  the  young  ones  grew  sqikrge, 
that  it  seemed  strange  how  she  contrived  to  carry  tpem 
through  such  an  extent  of  town^  and  it  was  su] 
ed  to  be  done  in  the  night-time.  A  lady^  who 
in  St  David  Street^  and  whose  windows  looked  .iip 
the  lane^  observed  a  Greyhound  one  evening  with  a 
large  animal  in  its  mouthy  which  it  sometin^es  car- 
ried  and  sometimes  drew  along  the  street.    As  m^ 

dusk  prevented  her  from  seeing  the  object  of  heir  cu- 
-  ■  •  '        ,  .  '  '     • 

riosity  distihctly>  she  sent  her  servant^  wh^n  it.  waa 

found  to  be  the  Greyhound  endeavouring  to  make 

her  way  to  Coats  with  her  pup." 
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THE  SCOTCH  GREYHOUND, 

(CwU  GfAiut  ScQikus.) 

This  dog,  in  point  of  form^  is  similar  in  s^I  respects 
to  the  common  greyhound^  differing  only  in  its  being 
of  a  larger  size,  and  in  the  hair  being  wiry^  in  place 
of  that  beautiful  sleekness  which  distinguishes  tl^e 
coat  of  the  other.  Their  colour  for  the  most  part 
is  of  9  reddish-brown  or  sandy  hue,  although  they 
are  ^Qfetimes  to  be  met  with  quite  black.  I  saw 
some  powerful  animals  of  this  description  in  tl^ 
north  bf  Ireland^  in  possession  of  the  small  farmers 
and  peasflbits  of  the  mountainous  districts.  They  ar,e 
saiato  be  the  only  dogs  which  are  capable  of  catching 
the  naires  which  inhabit  those  mountain  ranges. — the 
f omcmon  greyhound  wanting  strength  for  s^h  a 
fabario^8  chase.  These  dogs  in  Ireland  are  almost 
universally  dark  iron  grey,  with  very  strong  grizzl  v 
nair,  and  are  much  superior  in  many  respects  to 
ainr  I.  have  seen  in  Scotland.  I  remarked  a  pecu- 
liarity in  those  Irish  hounds,  which  was  that  of  hav- 
ing  very  small  but  eittremely  brilliant  and  peiietrat- 
mff  hazel-coloured  eyes:  their  teeth  were  also  verv 
stronff  and  lonir. 

We  are  informed  by  Topsel,  that  una  do^  -v^awaft^ 
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for  tracing  thieves  in  Scotland^  and  also  on  the  bor- 
ders of  England^  and  that  he  had  an  excellent  sense 
of  smelling.  Even  at  the  present  day  he  has  this 
sense  in  a  more  acute  state  than  the  common  grey- 
hound; and  it  is  probable  that  in  early  times  he  was 
still  more  distinguished  by  an  active  power  of  scent 


-•^^10!^   C«i4/-ii:;iu:»   ;*.'-*    ,.-•:*•    Vr*.' •    ^;i»v.  •■  ^v■.  ■■.;>..'    •;•■  •wj-.-un?. 

(jCanit  Grain*  Italianus) 

Is  about  hJGilf  the  size  of  the  common  greyhound^  and 
is  perfectly  similar  in  form.  His  shape  is  exquisitely 
beautiful^  and  he  has  a  most  delicate  appearance. 
The  general  colour  of  this  handsome  dog  is  a  pale 
mouse-brown^  sable,  or  white.  The  skin  is  very  sleek, 
and  the  hair  extremely  fine  and  short.  He  does  not 
thrive  well  in  Great  Britain,  the  climate  being  too 
cold  for  his  delicate  constitution. 

The  Italian  Greyhound  is  too  small  to  have  suffi- 
cient speed  for  taking  a  hare,  and  is  in  consequence 
never  employed  in  the  chase, — his  principal  use  being 
an  attendant  on  the  great.  In  Italy,  men  of  rank 
are  frequently  seen  either  walking  or  riding  followed 
by  several  of  these  dogs. 

FREDERICK  THE  6REAT*S  DOO. 

Frederick  the  Great  was  attached  to  dogs  in  an 
extraordinary  manner ;  he  indulged  the  strange  be- 
lief, that  these  animals  possessed  the  power  of  dis- 
criminating character,  and  was  accustomed  to  think 
ill  of  those  at  whom  they  barked..  Whenever  he 
went  to  battle,  he  carried  a  small  ItaViaxi  OTe^\^o>xsL^ 
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with  him ;  and  once^  during  the  seven  years'  war^ 
happening  to  be  pursued  by  a  reconnoitering  party 
of  Austrians^  he  took  shelter  under  a  dry  arch  of  a 
bridge^  with  his  favourite  in  his  arms.  Although 
the  enemy  passed  and  repassed  the  bridge  several 
times^  yet  the  animal^  naturally  churlish,  lay  quite 
still,  and  scarcely  breathed:  had  he  barked,  Fre- 
derick would  have  been  discovered  and  taken  pri- 
soner, and  Prussia,  in  all  human  probability^  would 
have  sl^ared  the.  fate  of  Poland.  This  king  buried 
all  his  canine  &vou  ites  in  his  palace-grounda  at 
Bedin,  and  their  graves  are  surmounted  with  tablets 
recording  their  names  and  various  good  qualities. 

AN  ACUTE  OBSERVER. 

A  small  Italian  Greyhound  in  Bologna,  which  uaed 
at  nights  to  have  a  kind  of  jacket  put  on,  to  guard 
him  from  the  cold,  went  out  generally  very  early  in 
the  morning  to  a  neighbouring  house  to  visit  another 
dog  of  the  same  breed  which  lived  there.  He  al- 
ways endeavoured,  by  various  coaxing  gestures,  to 
prevail  upon  the  people  of  the  house  to  take  off  his 
night-jacket,  in  order  that  he  might  play  more  at 
ease  with  his  companion.  It  once  happened,  when 
he  could  not  get  any  one  to  do  him  this  service,  that 
he  found  means,  by  various  contortions  of  his  body, 
rubbing  himself  against  tables  and  chairs,  and  work- 
ing with  his  limbs,  to  undress  himself  without  any 
other  assistance.  After  this  trial  had  succeeded,  he 
continued  to  practise  it  for  some  time,  until  his 
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master  discovered  it^  whb  after  that  undressed  him 
evety  mornings  and  let  him  out  of  the  house.  At 
noon,  aidd  in  the  evening,  he  always  returned  home. 
Sotoetinies  when  he  made  his  morning  call,  he  fbuiid 
the  door  of  the  house  in  which  his  friend  dwelt  not 
yet  ojpen.  In  these  cases  he  placed  himself  oppo- 
site to  the  houfiie,  and  by  loud  barking  solicited  ad- 
mittmc^.  But  ad  the  noise  which  he  made  became 
tfoublesbndte  both  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  a:nd 
to  the  nieighboiM,  they  not  only  ke|pt  the  door  shikt 
iigAiti&t  Min,  but  endeavoured  also  to  drive  him  away 
from  the  hoUsfe  by  throwing  intones  at  him  from  the 
windows.  He  crept,  however,  so  close  to  the  door^ 
that  he  was  perfectly  secure  against  the  stones,  and 
now  they  had  to  drive  him  away  with  a  whip.  After 
scmie  time  the  dog  went  again  to  the  house,  and 
waited  without  barking  till  the  door  was  opened. 
He  was  again  driven  away,  upon  which  he  discon- 
tinued his  visits  for  a  long  time.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  ventured  to  go  once  more  to  the  house,  and 
set  up  a  loud  barking ;  placing  himself  in  a  situation 
where  he  was  both  secure  against  the  stones,  and 
could  not  be  seized  by  the  people  of  the  house  when 
they  opened  the  door. 

After  a  ecmsiderable  time,  he  one  morning  saw  a 
boy  come  to  the  house,  lay  hold  of  the  knocker,  and 
strike  it  against  the  door,  and  he  observed  that  upon 
this  process  the  door  was  opened.  After  the  boy 
had  been  let  in,  the  dog  crept  along  the  side  of  the 
house  to  the  door,  and  took  his  station  ui^otv  \k^  ^'^^V. 
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"where  the  boy  had  stood  when  he  knocked,  and 
where  no  one  who  stood  close  to  the  door  could  be 
seen  from  within.  Here  he  leaped  several  times  at 
the  knocker,  till  he  raised  it  and  made  it  strike  the 
door.  A  person;^ from  within  immediately  called, 
"  Who  is  there  ?"  but  receiving  no  answer,  opened 
the  door,  upon  whidi  the  dog  ran  in  with  tokens  of 
great  delight,  and  soon  found  his  wajr^to  his  friend. 
Often  after  this  he  availed  himsi^  of^^lfa^  fortunate 
discovery  which  he  had  made*  and  Jiis  j^genuity  was 
so  much  admired  that  it  procured  1)^  |faenceforward 
free  access  to  his  com^nion's  babitati«ti* 


■*■■   ■'^-  -   .#^*« 
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THE  TURKISH  GREYHOUND. 

{Cants  Mgyptitu,  Linnaeus.) 

This  is  a  diminutive  variety  of  the  Greyhound^  pro- 
bably reduced  to  its  small  size  from  the  influence  of 
climate.  It  is  little  more  than  half  the  bulk  of  the 
Italian  greyhound ;  and  like  the  same  animal^  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Italy^  is  an  attendant  on  people  of 
rank^  and  usually  kept  as  a  pet. 

The  Turkish  Greyhound  is  quite  naked^  with  only 
a  few  scattered  hairs  on  its  tail.  The  colour  of  the 
skin  is  leaden  or  blacky  and  has  all  the  appearance 
of  leather.     His  ears  are  long  and  erect. 
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This  dog  is  said  to  possess  great  attachment  to  his 
master.  We  have  heard  of  one  which  belbnged  to  a 
Pacha  who  was  beheaded^  that  laid  itself  down  on  the 
body  of  his  murdered  master  and  expired. 

It  is  said  that  the  greyhound  of  Great  Britain^ 
when  taken  to  Turkey^  quickly  degenerates^  and  be- 
comes a  poor  spiritless  animal^  without  the  least  de- 
sire for  sporting.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  the  grey- 
houndj  but  extends  to  all  dogs  brought  from  tem- 
perate climates. 

Sonnini,  who  travelled  through  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, mentions  that  he  endeavoured  by  every  means 
in  his  power  to  ascertain  whether  this  singular  dog 
was  really  a  native  of  Turkey,  but  that,  he  had 
sought  in  vain  for  it  in  that  country.  M^  fa^er'ie- 
marks,  that  it  is  not  in  the  temperate  climate  ^T^- 
key  that  dogs  lose  their  hair,  nor  even  under  the 
burning  sun  of  Egypt. 


DIVISION  II. 

HEAD  LESS  ELONGATES  THAN  FORMER 
DIVISION. 


SECTION  IV. 

rABTOBAI.  DOfia,  OB  BUCH  AS  ABK  BUFLOYBD  IM 
SOHBSTIC  PUBF03BS 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  BOG. 

(Canii  Domeilicui,  Linosus.) 

This  dog  is  distinguished  by.  his  upright  ears  and 
sharp  muEzle  with  a  great  villosity  of  the  under  part 
of  the  tail,  as  well  as  on  the  back  of  the  {ot«\c%K.  TW 
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body  is  rather  long>  covered  Mrith  a  thick  woolly-like 
hair,  and  the  legs  are  rather  short  There  is  «  singu- 
larity in  the  feet  of  the  Shepherd's  Do^,  all  o£  them 
having  one,  and  ioihe  of  thbm  t^b  sUperfluAui  ioetf  j 
which  appear  destitute  of  muscles,  and  hang  dangling 
at  the  hind  part  of  the  leg  more  like  an  unnatuml  ex- 
crescence than  a  necessary  part  of  the  animaL  But^ 
as  '^  Nature  has  made  nothing  in  vain,"  these  must- 
certainly  be  destined  for  some  useful  purpose  with 
which  we  are  not  yet  acquainted.  These  clew-claws 
are  likewise  sometimes  found  in  the  spaniel,  points, 
and  ctLr  dog ;  in  the  two  former  they  are  generally 
cut  oiOr  at  an  early  stage,  as  they  are  an  impediment 
in  coverdi  and  freqnekitly  get  torn,  iAei^by  creating 
sores,  and  gonlietinie^  tendiering  the  dog  \xti6t  fAt  Ikir. 

This  useful  and  intelligent  animal  is  (iniiebrai^fidit 
placid,  obedfeiit^  siek^ie,  ^d  grateful  membiers  bftne 
canine  race.  He  is  ever  alive  to  the  sligfatedt  indication 
of  his  master's  ivistes,  prompt  and  giMSiti  to  exe- 
cute them ;  and  He  seems  to  enjoy  tfale  gi^itest  de- 
light when  employied  in  any  kind  of  iit^iAdi>  liiftfee. 
Formed  by  nature  with  an  instinctive  prcipeii^^  ^ 
industry,  he  is  never  more  pleased  than  in  ^sdidng 
his  talents  for  the  benefit  of  man,  and  in  giving  con- 
stant proofs  of  his  inviokble  attachment 

The  native  calmness,  patience,  and  devoted  faith- 
fulness of  the  Shepherd's  Dog,  render  him  insensible 
tb  all  attractions  beyond  thie  arduous  duties  cohnect-- 
ed  with  the  ^odk  under  hi^  care.  When  once  pro- 
perly  trained,  he  not  only  becomes  peirifectly  alcquaiiit- 
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ed  with  the  extent  of  his  beat^  but  also  with  every 
individual  in  the  flock ;  he  will'  most  correctly  select 
his  own^  and  driVe  off  such  lis  encroach  on  his  limits. 
This  lippears' the  more  extraorditfary,  when  we  con- 
sider Cb6  vast  extent  of '  mountsiin '  \coantry  and  the 
numerous  flocks  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  single 
8heplherd>  a  duty  which  he  could  not  possibly  perform 
but  for  the  invaluable  services  of  this  sagacious  ani« 
nlal.  A  word  or  signsil  fVom  him  will  direct  the  dog 
so  as- to -conduct  the  flock  to  any  jpoint  required^  and 
that' signal  he  will  obey  with  energy  and  unerring 
certainty.  • 

The  labour  of  a  i^epherd^  with  the  assistance  of  a 
dog>  it  com^iaratSvely  an  easy  task ;  but  "without  one 
w^  €ati- hardly  snppo^  an  occupation  more  ^duous. 
Itidral/ldthout  the  aid  of  this  animal^  it  would  be 
nestt  'txx  impossible  to  collect  flocks  in  those  exten- 
sile 'and"  pi^ecipitousrttactr  of  moutitaib-laiid^  where 
tho'flhe^-diclighttd  grsuse/and  whioli^n  mftny  plates 
are'qilite^  inajccesisfible  ^to>  man. ' 

Many  harre  supposed  thi^tthis  dbg  is  naturally  sleepy 
and  indcdeiit/as^'Wh^^  tenemfployed  in  the  wiety  whidi 
hoieenis  oonsci^s  he  was  fbrmed  B^r^  he  is  genial- 
ly aeen;^xepQiiiig  ^l)y  the  side  of  his  master.  He  is 
seldom  observed  fumiitig  about  in  an  adlve  and  spor- 
tive mamwrlike  other  dogs^  and>  unlike  most  others  of 
his  8pecie8>  ioof^  ihe^-seldeiA^  receiveB'>the  caresses'  of 
strangersy  bat  'generally  regards  them  with  a' suspi- 
cions ^yey^or^  witll  an  appearance  of  timidity^'  endea-> 
vooes  (^  ehnn  them  altogether.    Not  U  W  >^^  v^tv^ 
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means  that  indolent  an4  suilen  anhnal  wkkdi  Me  a^* 
peidrs  to  be.  On  the  contrary^  he  is  "perhkpai  <p€  ndi 
other  d6g6y  the  most  iagadons,  afieddonate^  fiiidiAili 
and  sfctive;  possessing  the  greatest  ^«t^'^»^ipflmpi4' 
hehsion^  penetiattioiii^  and  e veil  c!dttfage(.'-i  AH^  Jth4ie 
itnpiisssions  se  tinfkvdtinA)le  to  tb6  geit^liidroharaeter 
of  diis  dog  briginltte  fti  mistake^  itiasmtich-asfaB  jemis 
to  ooAsidet  the  tehding  of  tte  fldck  >tfae  MlUBlta  of 
his  life;;  and  the  'fifeqnenteixeQrsk>nB  he  neoessaialy 
inakeii  daring  the  day  afibhi  hiin  <iufReient  Bxferaae. 
Acammnkd  to  see  Wone  but  his  miUtev  hi  thxne  ^biai(^ 
and  generally  unfrequented  wilds^  he  natwiiiMy'ac^ 
quireii  a  duKightf ill  said  eipressiv'e  grkTity^  ahd^like 
man  himi^f^  when  bnaccustomed  to  society;  Vb  b^ 
comes  habitnally  tadtttm  and  i^;  We  kre  heve 
S{ibilking  of  fahn  id  sitnittibns  remdtely  situated;  for 
wherie  he  is  a^oustbmiKl  to  iee  sthmgers^  he  ishdwft  ail 
the  kudikbte  qualities  of  otiler  dogs. 

We  sbM  &ddif«e  suffidt^nfanecdoC^b  bf  thir-ISIieq^ 
Dog  to  prove  his  moral  uatifre^  ahd  the  aligiasity^ 
gratikdb,  and  «6^^denlsl  6€  this  truly  fkithftd  efta- 
tiire. 

The  Shepherd's  Ddg;  ft'bm  being  ii^ur^  to  all 
weatUers^  ii^  naturally  hardy ;  ahd^  acciistom'ed  to  fa* 
tigtre  and  hungeir^  hb  is  ihe^  Iteast  vbraci6us  tt  the 
sp^efes^  ahd  fnan  kibfsist  ttpon  i  i^cahty  allowAntc^. 
•  If  %  sh^pheid  iifir  travellSMg  Vith  6is  flock  to  k  ^s- 
tanei&y  his  dc^Will  <mly  t^poi^  cl6^  to  faa  feet ;  and 
shobM  hfe  wish  to  l^ve  dvem  for  the  purpose  bf  tak- 
ing I'i^reshitienty  he  hais  otily  to  intihikte  his  ihteH* 
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tion  to  hiB  dog,  sad,  in  fak.  abamce^  he  will  guard  the 
fike^  with  asiniKdk  Qaxe,  and  keep  them  within  due 
hoamdB^  as;  well  «fl  he  bimaelf  could,  have  doiue. 
AUnoghi  lefti  fdone  for  hourtb  j|  well^trained  dog 
alvi»j^8>  keeps  the  flock  within  the  limits  of  a  made 
Tftt^  I  even  although  theieare  no  fences;  he  watches 
esnaa^  ariBDuid  and^ocoss-path  that  leads  from.  it>  where 
he^postS'himsidf  until  they  ai^  all  past,  thceatening 
evecy-oQe^who  attempts  to  move  that  way ;  and  should 
any;  of  them  escape,  he  pursues,  them,  and  will  force 
theni)  bads  to.  their. companions  without  injuring  them. 

The>hee^d  of  this  dog  is  preserved  with  the  great- 
est attention  ta  purily  in  the  north  of  Engl^id,  and 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  his  services  are 
iBMdiiable.  The  Shepherd's  Dog. of  this  couni^y,  with 
all  his  good  qualities,  is  still  greatly  inferior  in  point 
of  sice  and  strength  to  those  lof  the  Alps,  and  of  that 
extensive  range  of  mouotauis  which  divide  France 
leonHSpainy  as  weU  as  to.  the  variet]r(  which  is  found 
jnr  thfeneighbourhood  of  Caucasus. 

In  thia  country  there  are  two  kinds  of  thi&dog,— 
that  use^  by  shepherds,  which  is  of  a  small  size,  and 
the  breed  used  hy  drovers  and  butchers* . 

I  ■>'  [x   ;■'.  '■.  .    ■  }    '  .  ■      .■  1 

r  1      *.  A  KNOWING  ACCOMFUOIB.     ' 

FeiT' instances  can  be  adduced  of  the  aagacity  of 
dogfh.meooeiatriking!  than  the  following  of  the  8bep»- 
hecd'srDogc-^^lie  oiinierhimself  having  beenhanged 
sume^.yeara  before  for  sheep-st^aling,  the  ^sllowing 
&pts^  among  others  respecting  >lua  dog^  w«Nt  vaask^ieDi'* 
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ticated  by  evidence  on  his  trial.  -  When  the  man  in- 
tended to  steal  sheep^  he  did  not  do  it  himself^ 
but  detached  his  dog  to  perform  the  business.  With 
this  view^  under  pretence  of  looking  at  the  sheep^ 
with  an  intention  to  purchase  them^  he  went  over  the 
grounds  with  the  dog  at  his  feet*  to  whom  he  secret- 
ly gave  a  signal^  so  as  to  let  him  know  the  indivi- 
duals he  wanted^  to  the  number  perhaps  of  ten  or 
twenty,  out  of  a  flock  of  some  hundreds ;  he  then 
went  away^  and  from  a  distance  of  several  miles  sent 
back  the  dog  by  himself  in  the  nighttime,  who  pick- 
ed out  the  individual  sheep  that  had  been  pointed  out 
to  him,  separated  them  from  the  rest,  and  drove 
them  before  him  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles 
till  he  came  up  with  his  master,  to  whom  he  deliver- 
ed his  charge. 

MTTBDBR  PREVENTED  BY  INSTINCT. 

M.  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches,  records  the  following 
transaction : — In  a  village  situated  between  Caen  and 
Vire,  on  the  borders  of  a  district  called  tlie  Grove,  there 
dwelt  a  peasant  of  a  surly  untoward  temper,  who 
frequently  beat  and  abused  his  wife,  insomuch  that 
the  neighbours  were  sometimes  obliged  by  her  out- 
cries to  interpose,  in  order  to  prevent  the  most  dread- 
ful calamity.  Being  at  length  weary  of  living  with 
one  to  whom  he  had  long  entertained  an  unconquer- 
able aversion,  he  determined  upon  getting,  completely 
rid  of  her  by  taking  away  her  life.  The  better  to 
carry  this  design  into  effect  without  creating  suspi- 
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cion  of  the  intent  he  had  formed^  he  affected  the 
most  perfect  Reconciliation;  changed  his  behaviour 
from  a  system  of  habitual  brutality  to  the  most  unre- 
mitting attention  and  tenderness,  and  thereby  induced 
n  belief  in  both  wife  and  friends  that  his  reforma- 
tion was  confirmed. 

Having  for  some  little  time  accustomed  himself  on 
the  Sabbath,  or  a  holiday,  to  take  a  walk  with  her  in 
the  fields  by  way  of  recreation,  he  proposed,  on  the 
evening  of  a  sultry  summer's  day,  that  she  should  go 
with  ham  and  repose  upon  the  bcnrders  of  a  spring 
which  was  alil^e  shady  and  retired.  When  seated 
there,  he  pretended  to  be  very  thirsty,  and  la3nng  him- 
self down  upon  his  belly  swilled  large  draughts  of 
water,  comm^iding  its  sweetness,  and  prevailed  upon 
her  to  refresh  herself  in  lik^  manner.  She  believing 
him,  followed  his  example,  but  was  no  sooner  in  the 
position  to  obtain  it,  than  he  threw  himself  upon  her, 
and  ei^deavoured  to  force  her  head  under  the  water 
with  an  intent  to  drown  her, — ^to  prevent,  which  her 
struggles  would  have  been  ineffectual,  but  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  dog,  which  had  accidentally  followed 
thj^m,  and  who,  perceiving  the  danger,  immediately 
fiew  at  the  husband,  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and 
saved  the  intended  victim  from  impending  destruc- 
tion. 

The  Editor  has,  at  this  time,  a  dog  of  a  mongrel 
breed,  who  will  not  allow  one  of  hid  family  to  lay 
h^nd^  on  another,  and  he  will  actually  bijte  his  master 
if  he  persists  in  it    To  amuse  stsangetA,  a  ^x^V/sac^ 

v. 
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of  striking  each  other  is  sontietimes  made  in  the  pre« 
sence  of  Carlo,  "who  immediat^y  interposes,  first  bj 
grinning  at  the  assailant,  and  then  by  sitting  up  and 
supplicating  with  his  fore-paws  to  desist;  and  should 
they  not  yield  to  his  remonstrance,  he  is  sure  to. lay 
hold  of  the  offending  party. 

lilFB  PRESEBVED  BY  ANIMAL  HEAT. 

About  the  year  1796,<  a  Mr  Heiiry  Hawkes,  farmer 
at  Hailing  in  Kent,  was  late  one  evening  at  Maid- 
stone market ;  and  returning  at  night  with  his  dog, 
which  was  usually  at  his  heels,  he  again  stopped  at 
Aylesford,  and,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  upon 
such  occasions,  he  drank  immoderately,  and  left  that 
place  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Having  passed  the  vil- 
lage of  Newhead  in  safety,  he  took  his  way  over  Snod- 
land  Brook,  which,  at  the  best  season  of  the  year,  is  a 
very  dangerous  road  for  a  drunken  man ;  and  now  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  was  covered  with  a  deep  snow, 
and  the  frost  was  intense.  He  had,  however,  proceed- 
ed in  safety  till  he  came  to  the  Willow  Walk,  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  church,  when,  by  a  sudden  stagger, 
he  quitted  the  path,  and  passed  over  a  ditch  on  his  right 
hand.  Not  apprehensive  that  he  was  going  astray, 
he  turned  towards  the  river ;  but  having  a  high  bank 
to  mount,  and  being  nearly  exhausted  with  wander- 
ing and  the  effect  of  the  liquor,  he  was  most  fortu- 
nately unable  to  proceed,  for,  if  he  had>  he  must  cer- 
tainly have  precipitated  himself  (as  it  was  nearly  high 
water)  into  the  Medway. 
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At  this  moment^  completely  overcome^  he  fell 
Miong  the  snow^  in  one  of  the  cbldest  nights  ever 
known;  turning  upon  his  back^  he  was  «oon  over- 
powered by  sleeps  the  usual  concomitant  of  cold^ 
when  his  faithful  attendant,  i^eho  had  closely  followed 
him  every  step,  scratched  away  the  snow,  so  as  to 
throw  up  a  kind  of  protecting  wall  around  his  per- 
son ;  then  mounting  upon  the  exposed  body,  he 
rolled  himself  round,  and  lay  down  on  his  master's 
bosom,  &>r  which  his  shaggy  coat  proved  a  season- 
able, covering  during  the  inclemency  of  the  night,  as 
the  snow  continued  to  fall  all  the  time.  The  follow- 
ing'-moriung,  a  Mr  Finch,  who  was  out  with  his 
gun  in  expectation  of  falling  in  with  some  wildfowl, 
perceiving  an  appearance  rather  uncommon,  ventur- 
ed to  approach  the  spot ;  upon  his  coming^  up,  the 
dog  got  off  the  body,  and,  afler  repeatedly  shaking 
himi^lf  to  get  disentangled  from  the  accumulated 
snow,  encouraged  the  sportsman,  by  actions  of  the 
miobt  significant  nature,  to  come  near  the  side  of  his 
master..  Upon  wiping  away  the  icy  incrustations 
from  his  face  he  recognized  the  farmer,  who  appear- 
ed quite  lifeless ;  assistance  was  however  procured  to 
cotivey  the  body  to  the  first  house  upon  the  skirts  of 
the.  village,  after  which  a  slight  pulsation  being  ob- 
served, every  possible  means  were  instantly  adopted 
to  reistore  animation. 

.  Ih  the  course  of  a  short  time,  the  fkrmer  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  be  able  to  relate  his  own  story. 
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^  above  recited ;  and>  ib  gratitude  £br  his  Inirabu- 
lous  esGip^  ordesed  a  silver  caUar  to  be  made  for 
his  frieodljr  proted;^,  as  a  |>erpetual  remembraiMre 
of  the  transaction.  A  gentleman  of  the  faMi^  r  in 
the  neighbourhood  hearing  of  the  citcutalstande^  a^d 
finding  it  so  well  authenticated^  immediately  made 
him  an  offer  of  teh  guineas  far  the  dog^  which  dile 
giiateful  fariner  refused^  exultingly  adding^ ''  That  «> 
long  as  he  had  a  bone  of  tnlsat^  6r  a  crust  of  brekd> 
he  would  divide  it  with  the  faililfUl  iHiend  utrho.^Md 
preseryied  lui  life,;"  and  this  be  did  in  perfect  eimviov. 
tion  that  the  wannth  of  the  dog>  ill  covering  tkomosj^ 
vital  purty  had  condnued  the  circulation^  «ad  prev^Ktv 
edatoiial  stagnatiokioftheblood.  i, 

eOBV6IX<AKT  SVEN  IN  DBATH; 

On  Tu€6day>  tfie  90A  of  August,  1828^  Ludiimi 
Madean^  a  i^epherd^  ib  th^  service  of  Mr  M^MifiaB^i 
coknn^issary^  Irie  of  l%ye>  left  his  home  to  visit  hi* 
flocks,  but  not  retoming  in  the  course  of  the  diy,  his 
family  became  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  Ihis. alarm 
was  increased  by  the  return  of  one  of  the  dogs  ^hich 
h^  had  tidsen  along  with  him.  A  search  ^^s  begun 
by  several  persons  in  the  neighboUrhodd,  but  Widiout 
success,  till  Sunday  ^ifternoon,  the  24th,  wh^  die 
body  was  found  in  a  sequestered  fdace.  It  appHeared 
from  the  position  in  which  he  was  lyings  and  firom 
one.of  his  anas  being  bruised^  that  he  had  expired  in 
a  fit  jofepil^y,  and  that  the  arm  had  received  itd  in^ 
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juries  from  his  struggles  in  the  paroxysm  of  the  dis- 
ease.''* Ohe  of  his  dogs  remained  with  the  btfdy  for 
thvei^  days; 'daring  which  it  was  tn^tnifest  that'he  had 
taetad^n^food^ 

'•ni.     '■>->ir;:»-  ■■■...  :        ■■■   ■        ^   ;••■■»»••     :.' 

>.  ..^      .:,;;    tii^B' SACRIFICED  iH>^RUST.  - 

'!A  sh^erd  had  driven  a  pan  of  hh  M\*k'  t6  b, 
neighbourii^  fkfm/leat^ng  his  dog  tb  WMeh*  the  tef- 
maindfer  durihg  thrt  day  and  the  n^t  tiigfat^  expect- 
ing'to  ifevisit  them  the  foUowing^  morning.  Unfor- 
tunately^ holvever,  when  at  the  fair,  the  shepherd  for- 
got ^bod^  hiiB  dog  and  hii^  she^p,  dhd  did  not  return 
hdme  ^1)  tte  ntoriring'  of  the  third  day.  His  iSrst  in- 
quiry was,  whether  his  dog  had  betti  fte^n  ?  Hie  An- 
swer was.  No.  "  Then  he  must  be  dead,"  replied  the 
shepherd  in  a  tone  of  anguish,  ^*  for  I  know  he  was 
too  faithful  '\o '  desert  his  char^."  He  instantly  ^- 
pairedto' the  heath.  The  dog  had  sufflcitot  strength 
remainitig  t6, crawl  to  his  master's  feet,  and  expired 
]n«^  jej' at  kis^  return,  and  almost  immediately  aft^ 
expired.-  ■■•  ^  ■      ■  ■ 

'  V     ■  '      A  TAITflPUL  MESSENGER. 

• 

in  the  moiith  of  February  of  the  vfery  severe  win- 
ter,' 1795/ as  Mr  Boulstead's  son,  of  Great  Sallceld,  in 
Gmnberlandj  was  looking  after  his  fath^'s  she^  oh 
Gfeat  SDalkeld  Common,  not  far  from  Penridi,  he  had 
die  ^ntis&rtune  to  fall  and  break  his  leg;  He  was 
then-thr^  miks  from  home,  with  no  person  within 
call,  and  evening  very  fast  approaching.    ViwiiLet  \3cifc 
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impuke  arising  from  1^  desperate  eircumstances  of 
hift^sitttntiony  he  fiMed  up  one  df  his  gloves  in  hb 
liaiidkevehief^tittd  thia  about  the  neck  of  his*'«kigy 
and  6rdered  hitii  home.  Dogs  which  me  txinied  ti» 
ah' atStndance  on  flo<^s  aore  known  to  be  imdier  ad^ 
TC&tikAe  subjection  to  the  commands  of  their  mastery 
^mI  ekediil^  tlsietr  orders  with  an  intell%ence  scaro^ 
ly  to  he  boneeived.  The  animal  set  off,  and  arrivii^ 
at  t^  houfi^  isc^ratched  at  the  door  for  admittance. 
The'lMircihts  were  farmed  at  hisappeavahce^  and  oon«i 
eluding,  upon  taking  off  and  unfolding  the  handker- 
chief, that  some  accident  had  undoubtedly  befallen 
tbwdr  sen;  ijhej  instantly  set  off  in  seardi  ^  htm. 
The  do^needed  no  solicitation.  Af^mrently  sensiUe 
lliat  tfatf  cliief  part  ^  his  duty  was  still  to  be  perfom- 
ed^>he  led  tiie  way>  and  conducted  the  anxious  pa^ 
re^ts  foecdy  to  the  spot  where  their  son  had'lattcn. 
The  youngtnanrwas  taken  home,  and  the  necessary  aid 
being  pitioured^  he  was  soon  in  a  fair  way  of  reeovory ; 
net^was  he  ever  afterwards  more  pleasingly  employed 
than  w4ien  reciting  this  anecdote,  so  illustrative  of  tlie 

sagacity  and  fidelity  of  his  constant  companioQ. 

.'  I  «•■'■>• '  • .  , 

.'"'  A  CAREFUL  GUARDIAN. 

Mr  Blaine  relates  the  following  circumstanoe:-^ 
^^'i'lememb^  watching  a  shepherd  boy  in  Scotialidv 
wlifd  was  sitting  on  the  bank  of  a  wide  but  shallow 
streams  A  dlieep  had  strayed  to  a  considenible  dis^ 
tante  on^  the  other  side  of  the  water ;  the  boy,  calling 
t0  Jn$  dagj  ordered  him  to  fetieh  that  sheep  baxek,  but 
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to  do  it  gentljr»  for  die  was  faeaVy  in  lamb.  I  do  not 
afiect  toaajr  tbat.the  dog  imderatobd  the.  reason  for 
ii^faich'  lie  was  ckmitaianded  to  perfoim  thia  office:  in  a 
mxnft  igeoAe  nuainee  thati  usual ;  but  that  lie  idid  un- 
desstaad  he  was  to  do  it  gently  was  very  evident^  foi: 
he  innnediately  matched  away  through  the  water, 
came  gieiitly  up  to  die  side  of  the  sheep,,  turned  her 
towards  the  res^v  ncid  then  tbey  both  walked  quietly 
side  by  aide  to  the  flock;  I  was  soarcely  evet  more 
pieasedst  a  trifling  inddenit  m  ruiralsouiery  thanjMiis»" 


:..;  •       ■■    ■>        I  ■ . 

..  AN  JBXPBBrr  BBOVSR. 


A>bil^tcheriAnd  cattle-dealer  who  residedahout  nine 
mikafiNOtt^thfr  town  of  Alston,  hi  Cumberiand;  bdught 
a  ^og'  u£  a  drover.  This  butcher  was  atscustcnned-  to 
pnvchAse^ifaeepand kine in  t^e  vicinity^  which,  wheih 
£U:tAbcdi  he  drove  to  Alstoik  market  andt  sioU.-  In 
thesis  ekjeuisions  he  was.fire'qtiehtly  astoni^bed'Bl;  iih^ 
^eo^diar  ai^^ity  of  his  dog,  and  at  the  rDoi'q  Ihan^ 
edmmdn  readtnesb  aiid  dexterity  with  ^hich  he  m». 
naged  the  cattle,  till  at  length  he  trouUed  himsdf 
Htde  about  the  matter,  but,  ridii^  caardessly  along, 
he  used  to  ainnse  himself  with  ofoservii^g  how  adroitly 
the  anituid  acquitted  hiknself  of  his  chargb.  At  last, 
so  conintfced  was  he  of  his  Sagacity  as  Well  ai^  fidelity, 
that  he  wagered  he  would  intrust  him  ^^ith  to  mAny 
sheep  and  so  many  oxen  to  drive  alone  and  unatlebd- 
ed  to  Alston  market.  It  was  stipulated  that  no  per* 
son  should  be  widiin  sight  or  heaaring  who  had>the- 
least  otetirflftorer  die. dog;  nor. 'was  w^y  is^^«di^iliM»t 
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to  interfere,  nor  be  within  five  hundred  .yards.  On 
trial,. this  I, extraordinary  animal  proceeded  urith  bia 
bu4in98p  in  the.  most  steady  and  dexterous  maimen;^ 
aif^  idihough  he  had  .frequently  to  drive  ,ihia  charge: 
through  other  herds  which  were  grazing^,  yet  he  p^irer 
Ipst-one^  but,  conducting  them  into  the  very..yaj<d.  to' 
whic]^  be  was  used. to  drive  them  when  with  hi^  maft-- 
ter,  he.  significantly  delivered  them,  up  to  the  person 
a|ipoint^d  to  receive  them,  by  barking  at  his  door* 
What  more  particularly  marked  the  dog's  sagapty  vi^^ 
th^t:  when  the  path  on  which  the  herd  travelled  lay 
thrpjugh  a  spot  where  others  were  grazing,  he  would 
rim  forward,  stop  his  own  drove,  and  then,  44yii^ 
the;  others. away^  collect  his  scattered  charge  and.pro^ 
G^ed«  He {, was  several  times  afterwards  thus  sent, 
alone  for  the  amusement  of  the  curious,  or  the  conve* 
nience.of  his  master,  and  always  acquitted  himself  in 
the  same  adroit  and  intelligent  manner.  The>  story 
r^^^ed  the  ears,  of  a  gentleman  travelling  in  that 
neighbourhood,  who  bought  the  dog  for  a  consid^able 
sum  of  mcmey.     .  .... 

.  /^  Extraordinary  as  the  circimistances  are,  I  have 
(says, Mr  Blande,.  who  related  this,)  no  doubt  what- 
ev.er  as.  to  the  perfect  correctness  of  the  statement 
I  .resided  for  a  .twelvemonth  within  a  few  miles,  of  the 
spot,  and,  as.  I  before  observed,  the  whole  appeared 
fresh  in.  every  one's  recollection." 

, .  .,^         .     .  .        ■    .       ■  ■ 

CAA&IES  FOOn  TO  A  LOST  INFANT. 

^XkeloHowbag  anecdote  is  au  instance  of  that  saga^.. 
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cit^  itnd  attachment  which  so  juMiy  Contribute  to 
make  the  dag  a  fitvourite  anfct  confidant  of  inan :— • 
Th«M{6  vAUf9,  6rgleks  as  they  are  cdled  by  the  na^ 
iiyfei,  '^hich  intersect  the  Chrahipian  mountahto^  atid 
dt&tAf  iblrabit^  by  shepherds.  Thie  {iastares^  oi^ 
^hitii  cluii  flock  is  {Permitted  to  rkl^ge^  extend  matoy 
itiileii  hi  igV6)y  dfrei&tionii '  The  dhepQl'erd  nevet  hm  a 
yiteW  'df  hii  wUole  flock  at  ohCe^  except  when  it  is 
cdleH^  foir  the  pdipose  d£  sale  or  shearing.  'Hid 
o<fC!k|>&ii(^ft  t6  iiAike  daily  visits  to  the  diffetent  bl- 
ti%iaiiti68  df  his  pkdttf tes  ih  sfticcession,  and  tb  turn 
i^acky  by  mieaxis  it  hi§  dog,  uAy  istrieig^glers  that  may 
be  aj^feaeMng 'l^e  boiihdkri^s  olPhis  neighbbul^;  In 
ofhe  oftiteaig  ^ctilrsibtis,  i  she^heird  happaied  to  ciart^ 
albfa^  H^  hi&  dhe  '6f  his  bhildtefi,  An  faifant  aboWt 
^toMf&Sfi  did.  ifbih  is  a  tisuiil  practice  ^onbng'  th^ 
HSgM^dlJHB,  whb  accUstdm  their  bt^l^eh  flroih  the 
eMftMiitilkncy  tb  efidm^  the  rigotli^  of  the  di^^iiat;^. 
.^Eter  ihiVg]^^  his  pA^red  foir  i^e  time^  attehded 
1^  liis  d6(^y  ^e  ^hep'hei:d  fbiind  hiihself  nnder  the  tie^ 
Ossify  of  aJscebdihg  k  summit  at  sbmie  dSstahec^  tb 
haVe  a  tatfii^  extensive  View  of  his  ratoge.  As  the 
i^sdeht  wii^  tdo  flitigtiing  fdr  his  child,  he  Mt  hiih  bli 
A  amall  ^Uih  At  the  bottom,  with  ^Hct  iiijiinfcthMd 
^bt  to  sidt  firiiiih  it  131  his  ifebirh.  Sclireely,  hbwevi^; 
IM  he  gkihed  the  Aufaihnt,  t^hen  th^  hbrlzbn  w<tt  ^A^ 
dehiy  darkened  by  one  bf  those  inijieileltilble  taii^ 
Ivhick  frequently  descehd  so  rapidly  amidst  thbse 
mbonttdnd,  bM,  ih  ihe  ^ee  bf  a  fbw  ininiites^  alhlbi^t 
tb  turn  ^y  int&mgbi.'  The ^k!o^a  fii»)i^t  \ti»ta^ 
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]j  hastened  back  to  find  his  child ;  but,  owing  to  the 
unusual  darkness,  and  his  own  trepidation,  he  unfor- 
tunately missed  his  way  in  the  descent.  After  a  fruit- 
less search  of  many  hours  amongst  the  dangerous 
morasses  and  cataracts  with  which  these  mountains) 
abound,  he  was  at  length  overtaken  by  night*     Still- 
wandering  on  without  knowing  whither^  he  at  length- 
came  to  the  verge  of  the  mist,  and,  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  discovered  that  he  had  reached  the  bottoon 
of  the  valley,  and  was  now  within  a  short  distance  of 
his  'cottage.    To  renew  the  search  that  night  was> 
equally  fruitless  and  dangerous.    He  was  tlierefore 
obliged  to  return  to  his  cottage,  having  lost  both  his 
diild  and  his  dog,  which  bad  attended  him  faithfully 
for  years.    Next  morning  by  daybreak,  the  shep- 
herd, accompanied  by  a  band  of  his  neighbours,  set 
out  again  to  seek  his  child ;  but,  after  a  day  ^ent  in 
fruitless  fatigue,  he  was  at  last  compelled  by  the  acp-^ 
proach  of  night  to  descend  from  the  mouotaim  .  On 
returning  to  his  cottage,  he  found  that  the  dog  whioh 
he  had  lost  the  day  before  had  been  home,  and,  on 
receiving  a  pece  of  cake,  had  mstantly  gone  off  again. 
For -several  successive  days  the  shepherd  renewed  the 
search  for  his  child,  and  still,  on  returning  in  the 
evening  disappointed  to  his  cottage,  he  found  that 
the  dog  had  been  there,  and^  on  receiving  his  usual 
allowance  of  cake,  had  instantly  disappeared.  Struck 
with  this  singular  circumstance,  he  remained  at. home 
one  day,  and  when  the  dog,  as  usual,  departed  with 
his  piece  of  cake,  he  resolved  to  follow  him,  and  find 
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out  the  cause  of  this  strange  procedure.    The  dog  led 
the  way  to  a  cataract  at  some  distance  from  the  spot 
where  the  shepherd  had  left  his  child.    The  banks  of 
the  water-fall^almost  joined  at  the  top^  yet  separated 
by  an  abyss  of  immense  depths  presented  that  abrupt 
appearance  which  so  often  astonishes  and  appals  the 
traveller  amidst  the  Grampian  mountains^  and  indi- 
cates that  these  stupendous  chasms  were  not  .the  si- 
lent work  of  time^  but  the  sudden  effect  of  some  vio- 
lent convulsion  of  the  earth.     Dowa  one  of  these 
rugged  aaid  almost  perpendicular  descents  the  dog 
began^  without  hesitation,  to  make  his  way,  and' at 
last  disappeared  in  a  cave,  the  mouth  of  which,  was 
almost  ii|x>n  a  level  with  the  torrent.     The.  shepherd 
with  difficulty  followed ;  but,  on  entering  the  cave> 
what  were  his  emotions,  when  he  beheld  his  infant 
eating- with  much  satisfaction  the  cake  which  the  dog 
had  just  brought  him,  while  the  faithful  animal  stood 
by,  eyeing  his  young  charge  with  the  utmost  compla- 
cence !    From  the  situation  in  which  .the  child  -was 
found,  it  appears  that  he  had  wandered  to  the  brink 
of  the  precipice;  and  either  fallen  or  scrambled  down 
till  he  reached  the  cave,  which  the  dread  of  the  tor- 
rent had  afterwards  prevented  him  from  quitting. 
The  dog,  by  means  of  his  scent,  had  traced  him  to  the 
spot,  and  afterwards  prevented  him  from  starving 
by  giving  up  to  him  his  own  daily  allowance.  He  ap- 
•pearshever  to  have  quitted  the  child  by  night  cht  day, 
except  when  it  was  necessary  to  go  for  its  food,  and 
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then  ke  was  always  seen  mimiiig  at  foil  qMed  tb  and 
&om  die  cottage. 

A  FBBivD  IN  NfiSD  18  A  smnmD  Xld>UtfSf '  ' 
In  the  end  of  October  18S8,  a  Shepherds  B^NffM 
dbaenrq^  wandering  about  a  field  in  tiie  ti/iiffUMff 
hood  of  Bannockbum;  he  was  suppowd  ^  llKT? 
strayed  from  some  of  the  dealers  who  had  beM  alb- 
tending  Falkirk  Tryst  (market)/  He  was  'eMrtme^ 
ly  timid^  and  it  wa3  remarked,  that^  iaatilril  ^'  wan- 
dering about  in  search  of  food,  he  nearer  IMMTIMfr'* 
house,  although  there  were  several  in  tb»Wl^\fimi' 
hood.  StiU  the  circumstance  attracted  U^kiia|lM*lfV 
four  or  five  days  after  his  appearance,  whmi^  tmj>|o 
change  in  the  habits  of  a  dog  of  the  Mm  kMf^l^ 
longing  to  Mr  Jafiray,  farmer  at  Hohn>  M  tQ  *  ac^#i- 
covery  equally  interesting  and  curiottS»  Wo  MM 
have  suj^xmed  that  this  animal  had  fidlen  fal  liMi  lisp 
brother  colley,  and  that,  haying  taken  pity  ith  iAth^r 
lorn  condition,  he  had  resolved  on  doing  aU  tha^n^lg 
cfOQld  do  to  relieve  his  wants.  Mr  JaffrayVl  ^^NMly 
were  surprised  to  observe,  that  their  do|^  iiiiflfmi  iff 
eating  up  whatever  he  got  in  the  way  of  fbojt^  CHIW 
off  thewhole  or  at  least  aportionof  it  OnttdaThpikK 
frequently  repeated,  their  curiosity  led  than  to  ftiBi^F 
him  to  ascertain  what  he  did  with  iti  and  ibey^  Irtff^ 
not  more  astonished  than  gratified,  to  SnA  thiut  hp 
proceeded  to  the  field  where  his  strayed  l^rodiec  Iq^ 
and  presented  to  him  the  fare  whidihe  stood  somn^ 
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innesdo^  He  continuid  to  perfonn  his  firJMMlly  of« 
fioes  with  audi  regularity^  that  the  wanderor  waa 
never  in  want;  and  it  was  even  remarked^  that  when 
his  cmm  Ibod.  hai^pcned  not  ta  he  of  a  portable  nature^ 
hftiiiAiM*  hesitate  to  cater  for  hia  firiend^  and  pick 
op  «|ifla?er.bone  or  offal  he  could  find,  and  cacry 
tfatf^^hiDi* . 


/^. 
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My  igg.&rrah,'^  siyft  Mr  Hogg,  "  was,  beyond 
aMLofnpaTJgnnj  the  best  dog  I  ever  saw :  he  was  of  a 
]f  ipA  nnsndsl  temper^^-diadaining  all  flattery,  he 
to^be  caressed;  hot  liis  attention  to  my  com- 
Wtidi  iIUmI  interests  will>  never  again,  perhaps,  be 
cgnelM  by  any,  of  the  canine  race.  Wh^nlfiMtsaw 
bimrt^idroiwr  was  leading  him  in  $  rope;  he  waa 
bolih  l^in  and  hungry,  and  far  from  being  a  beautiful 
ailiipnU  for  he  wasahnost  all  black,  and  had  a  grimfaoe, 
atiipffd.witb dark-forown.  The maki had  boughthjm 
«f  a  boy>  somewhere  on  the  Border,  for  three  shillings, 
enAhad  &d  him  very  ill  on  his  journey.  I  thought 
I  Jlisenvered  a  sort  of  sullen  inteUigenoe  in  his  coun- 
notwithstanding  hia  dejected  and  forlorn  ^p- 
;  il  gsve.the  drav^er  a  guinea  £or  himj  and  I 
Mi«v».  there  never  was  a  guinea  so  well  laid  out, 
at  leaatXam  satisfied!  never  laid  one  out  to  so  good 
•  poqme.-  He  was^  scarcely  a  year  old,  and  knew  so 
littl»af  herding,  that  be  had  never  turned  a  sheep 
in  his. life;  but  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  it  was 
hia  duty  to  do  so,  and  that  it  obliged  me,  I  cax^xie)^ 
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forget  with  what  anxiety  and  eagerness  be  learned 
his  different  evolutions.  He  would  try  every  way. 
deliberately  till  he  found  out  what  I  wanted  him  to 
do^  and,  when  I  once  made  him  understand  a  direc« 
tion^  he  never  forgot  or  mistook  it  again.  Well  as  I 
knew  him^  he  often  astonished  me ;  for^  when  hard 
pressed  in  accomplishing  the  task  that  he  was  put  to^ 
he  had  expedients  of  the  moment  that  bespoke  a  great 
share  of  the  reasoning  faculty." 

Among  other  remarkable  exploits  of  Sirrah's^  as  iU 
lustrative  of  his  sagacity^  Mr  Hogg  relates/that».  upon 
one  occasion^  about  seven  hundred  lambs,  which  were 
under  his  care  at  weaning  time^  broke  up  at  mid- 
nighty  and  scampered  off^  in  three  divisions^  across  the 
neighbouring  hills,  in  spite  of  all  thathe  and  an  assistant 
could  do  to  keep  them  together.  "  Sirrah,"  cried  the 
shepherd  in.  great  affliction,  "  my  man,  they're  a' 
awa'."  The  night  was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  see 
Sirrah ;  but  the  faithful  animal  heard,  his  master's 
words, — words  such  as,  of  all  others^  were  sure  to  set 
him  most  on.  the  alert ;  and,  without  more  ado,  he  si- 
lently set  off  in  quest  of  the  recreant  flock.  Mean- 
while the  shepherd  and  his  companion  did  not  fail  to 
do  all  ^n  their  power  to  recover  their  lost  charge ; 
they  spent  the  whole  night,  in  scouring  the  hiUjt^or 
miles  round,  but  of  neither  the  lambs  nor  Sirrak^3|ld 
they  obtain  the  slightest  trace.  It  was  the  most  ex- 
traordiliary  circumstance  that  had  ever  occurred  in 
the  annals  of  pastoral  life.  They  had  nothing  for.  it, 
dsjr  having  dawned,  but  to  return  to  their  master,  and 
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inform  him  that  they  had  lost  his  whole  flock  of  lambs, 
and  knew  not  what  was  become  of  one  of  them.  "  On 
our  way  home,  however,"  says  Mr  H.,  ^^  we  discovered 
a  lot  of  lambs  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine  called  the 
Flesh  Cleuch,  and  the  indefatigable  Sirrah  standing 
in  front  of  them  looking  round  for  some  relief,  but 
still  true  to  his  charge.  The  sun  was  then  up,  and 
when  we  first  came  in  view,  we  concluded  that  it  was 
one  of  the  divisions  which  Sirrah  had  been  unable  to 
manage  until  he  came  to  that  commanding  situation. 
But  what  was  our  astonishment  when  we  discovered 
that  not  one  lamb  of  the  whole  flock  was  wanting  ! 
How  he  had  got  all  the  divisions  collected  in  the  dark 
is  bciybnd  my  comprehension.  The  charge  was  left 
entirely  to  himself  from  midnight  until  the  rising  sun ; 
and  if  all  the  shepherds  in  the  Forest  had  been  there 
to  have  assisted  him,  they  could  not  have  effected  it 
with  greater  propriety.  All  that  I  can  farther  say  is, 
that  I  never  felt  so  grateful  to  any  creature  under 
the  sttn  as  I  did  to  my  hoi\est  Sirrah  that  morning." 

MR  HOGO'S  RENOWNED  HECTOR. 

"  I  once  sent  you,"  says  Mr  Hogg,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Editor  of  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine, ''  an 
account  of  a  notable  dog  of  my  own,  named  Sir- 
rah^ which  amused  a  number  of  your  readers  a  great 
deal,  and  put  their  faith  in  my  veracity  somewhat 
to  the  test ;  but  in  this  district,  where  the  singular 
qualities  of  the  animal  were  known,  so  far  fVom  any 
of  the  anecdotes   being   disputed,    every  a\ve^\\et\ 
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values  himself  to  this  day  on  the  possession  of  &ct8 
far  outstripping  any  of  thoise  recorded  by  you  for- 
merly. With  a  few  of  these  I  shall  conclude  tiiis 
paper.  But^  in  the  first  place^  I  must  give  you  some 
account  of  my  own  renowned  Hector^  which  I  prd- 
mised  long  ago.  He  was  the  son  and  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  the  faithful  old  Sirrah;  and  though  hot 
nearly  so  valuable  a  dog  as  his  father^  he  was  a  fyt 
more  interesting  one.  He  had  three  timess  more 
humour  and  whim  about  him ;  and  though  exceed- 
ingly docile^  his  bravest  acts  were  mostly  tiifctuted 
with  a  grain  of  stupidity^  which  showed  his  reaskm-* 
ing  faculty  to  be  laughably  obtuse. 

^^  I  shall  mention  a  striking  instance  of  it.  I  was 
once  at  the  farm  of  Shorthope  on  Ettrick  head^  itsoeiv- 
ing  some  lambs  tibat  I  had  bought^  and  was  gbiiiig  to 
take  to  market^  with  some  more>  the  next  day.  Ow« 
ing  to  some  accidental  delay^  I  did  not  get  final  'de« 
livery  of  the  lambs  till  it  was  growing  late ;  and  be^ 
ing  obliged  to  be  at  my  own  house  thieit  nighty  X.  was 
not  a  little  dismayed  lest  I  should  scatter  and  lose  my 
lambs  if  darkness  overtook  me.  Darkness  did  over- 
take me  by  the  time  I  got  half-way^  and  no  ordinary 
darkness  for  an  August  evening.  The  lambs  havii^ 
been  weaned  that  day^  land  of  the  wild  black-faced 
breeds  became  exceedingly  unruly^  and  for  a  go6d 
while  I  lost  hopes  of  mastering  them.  Hector  ma- 
naged the  pointy  and  we  got  them  safe  home ;  but 
both  he  and  his  master  were  alike  sore  fbrefoughten. 
It  had  became  ao  dark  that  we  were  obliged  to  Ibld^ 
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them  with  candles ;  and^  afler  closing  them  safely  up^ 
I  went  home  with  my  father  and  the  rest  to  supper. 
When  Hector's  supper  was  set  down,  behold  he  was 
awanting !  and  as  I  knew  we  had  him  at  the  fold, 
which  was  within  call  of  the  house,  I  went  out  and 
called  and  whistled  on  him  for  a  good  while,  but  he 
did  not  make  his  appearance.  I  was  distressed  about 
this  j  for,  having  to  take  away  the  lambs  next  morn- 
ing, I  knew  I  could  not  drive  them  a  mile  without 
my  dog  if  it  had  been  to  save  me  the  whole  drove. 

''  The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  I  arose 
and  inquired  if  Hector  had  come  home  ?  No ;  he  had 
not  been  seen.  I  knew  not  what  to  do ;  but  my  father 
proposed  that  he  would  take  out  the  lambs  and  herd 
them,  and  let  them  get  some  meat  to  fit  them  for  the 
road,  and  that  I  should  ride  with  all  speed  to  Short- 
hope  to  see  if  my  dog  had  gone  back  there.  According- 
ly we  went  together  to  the  fold  to  turn  out  the  lambs, 
and  there  was  poor  Hector  sitting  trembling  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  fold-door,  on  the  inside  of  the 
flake  that  closed  it,  with  his  eyes  still  steadfastly  fixed 
on  the  lambs.  He  had  been  so  hardly  set  with  them 
after  it  grew  dark,  that  he  durst  not  for  his  life  leave 
them^  although  hungry,  fatigued,  and  cold,  for  the 
night  had  turned  out  a  deluge  of  rain.  He  had  never 
so  much  as  lain  down ;  for  only  the  small  spot  that  he 
sat  on  was  dry,  and  there  had  he  kept  watch  the 
whole  night.  Almost  any  other  coUey  would  have 
discerned  that  the  lambs  were  safe  enough  \w  l\\^ 
fold,   but  honest  Hector  had  not  been  a>i\e  Vo  ^^^ 
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through  this.  He  even  refused  to  take  my  word  for 
it ;  for  he  would  not  quit  his  watch  though  he  heard 
me  calling  both  at  night  and  morning. 

'*  Anotiher  peculiarity  of  his  yraa,  that  he  hada^oMrtal 
antipathy  at  the  family-mou8er>  which  was  u^pmined 
in  his  Mature  from  his  very  puppyhoiod ;  yet-  so  p(eru, 
fbctly  absurd  was  he,  that  no  impertinence ;  on  •  lier 
Ade,  and  no  bditing  on^  could  ever  induce  him  to  lay- 
hiff  mouth  on  her^  or  injure  her  in  the  Blightest  de* 
gree.  There  was  not  a  day  and  scarcely  an  hour 
pasded  oret,  that  the  £unily  did  not  get  seme  Jdoause- 
ment  with  these  two  aniilaals.  Whenever  he;W«» 
within  doors^  his  whole  occupation  was  watching  and 
jmnting  the  cat  from  morning  to  night.  When  she 
flitted  iVom  one  place  to  another^  so  did  he  i»a  mo* 
iiieht ;  and  then  squatting  down,  he  kept  Ms*  point 
[Sedulously,  till  he  was  either  called  off  or  .fell  asleep* 

*'  He  Was  an  exceedingly  poor  taker  <^meBt>  wasal- 
wa^s  to  press  to  it,  and  always  lean,  and  often -he 
w6uld  not  take  it  till  we  were  obliged  to  brilig  in 
ttie  cat*  The  malicious  looks  that  he  cast  at  her  from 
under  his  eyebrows  on  such  occasions  were  exceed- 
ingly ludicrous,  considering  his  utter  incapaoity  o£ 
wronging  her.  Whenever  he  saw  her,  he  drew  near 
Ms  bicker  and  looked  angry,  but  still  he  Would  not 
taste  till  she  was  brought  to  it>  and  thai  he  cocked 
hiif  tail,  set  up  his  birses,  and  began  a-lapping'^ori* 
dusljr  in  utter  d^peration.  His  good  nature  was  so 
immoveable,  that  he  would  never  re&ise  her  a  share 
of  what  be  gat ;  he  evefit  l^p^d  do««  V>  VkL<&  ^^^  «ide 
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of  the  dishj  and  left  her  room^^-but  mercy !  as  he  did 
ply! 

^^  It  will  appear  strange  to  you  to  hear  a  dog's  rea« 
soning  fitucttlty  mentioned  as  I  have  done ;  but  I  de« 
dare  1  have  hardly  ever  seen  a  Shepherd's  Dog  do  any 
thing  without  perceiving  his  reasons  for  it  I  have 
dun  amused  myself  in  calculating  what  his  motives 
Wer6  fof  sudi  and  such  things^  and  I  generally  found 
them  very  cogent  ones.  But  Hector  had  a  droll  stu* 
pidity  about  him^  and  took  up  forms  and  rules  of  his 
own»  -for  which  I  could  never  perceive  any  motive 
thai  was  not  even  farther  out  of  the  way  than  the  ac« 
tioB  itaelf*  He  had  one  uniform  practice^  and  a  very 
bad  one  it  was ;  during  the  time  of  family- worship, 
andjttstthree  or  four  seconds  before  the  conclusion 
of  th6  ^ayer,  he  started  to  his  feet  and  ran  barking 
round  the  apartment  like  a  crazed  beast.  My  fath^ 
wa»  so  mweik  amused  with  this^  that  he  would  never 
sufifer  me  to  correct  him  for  it^  and  I  scarcely  ever 
saw, the  old  man  rise  from  the  prayer  without  his  en- 
deavouring to  suppress  a  smile  kt  the  extravagance  of 
Hector.  None  of  us  ever  could  find  out  how  he  knew 
that  the  prayer  was  near  done,  for  my  father  was  not 
fisrmal  in  his  prayers ;  but  certes  he  did  know,-— end  of 
that  we  had  nightly  evidence.  There  never  was  any 
thing  for  which  I  was  so  puzzled  to  discover  a  motive 
as  this  j  but  from  accident  I  did  discover  it,  and,  how- 
ever ludicrous  it  may  appear,  I  am  certain  I  was  cor- 
rect. It  wail  much  in  character  with  many  of  Hbc- 
tor^s  feata^  Mad  rather,  I  think,  the  most  outre  o^  «k^ 
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principle  he  ever'  adted  on.  As  I  said^  his  great  daily 
occupation  was  pointing  the  cat.  Now^  when  he  saw. 
uS  kneel  all  down  in  a  circle^  with  our  faces  coached 
on  our  paws^  in  the  same  posture  with  himself^  it 
struck  his  absurd  head  that  we  were  all  engaged  in 
p6itltirlg  the  cat.  He  lay  on  tenters  all  the  while,  but 
the  aciiteness  of  his  ear  enabling  him^  through  time, 
to*  ascertain  the  very  moment  when  we  would  all 
sirring  tb  our  fbet^  he  thought  to  himself^  'I  shall  be 
first  dfter  hier,  for  you  all.' 

**  He  inherited  his  dad's  unfortunate  ear  for  music^ 
not  perhaps  in  so  extravagant  a  degree^  but  he  ever 
tb'bk  care  to  exhibit  it  on  the  most  untimely  and 
^-j^<^S^  occasions.  Owing  to  some  misundersta^d- 
ih^  bietween  the  minister  of  the  parish  and  the  ses- 
sibA-clerk^  the  precenting  in  church  devolved  on 
lAy  father,  who  was  the  senior  elder.  Now,  joay 
^ther  could  have  sung  several  of  the  old  church- 
tunes  middling  well  in  his  own  family-circle;  but 
it' so  happened^  that,  when  mounted  in  the  desk^  he 
never'  could  command  the  starting  notes  of  any  but 
one  (St  Paul's),  which  were  always  in  undue  readi- 
ness at  the  root  of  his  tongue,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  semibreve  in  the  whole  range  of  sacred 
melody.  The  minister  gave  out  psalms  four  times 
in  the  course  of  every  day's  service,  consequently  the 
congregation  were  treated  with  St  Paul's  in  the  morn- 
ing at  great  length,  twice  in  the  course  of  the  service, 
and  then  once  again  at  the  close.  Nothing  but  St 
Paul's.    And  it  being  itself  a  monoXoxvoxx.^  Vaxi<&,  no- 
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thing  could  exceed  the  monotony  that  prevailed  in 
the  primitive  church  of  Ettriqk.  Out  of  pure  sjon- 
pathy  for  my  father  alone,  I  was  compelled  to  take 
the  precenf  orship  in  hand ;  and  having  plenty  of  tuneeii 
for  a  good  while  I  came  on  as  well  as  could  he  exr 
pected^  as  men  say  of  their  wives.  But,  unfortunate- 
ly for  me,  He^or  found  out  that  I  attended  church 
every  Sunday,  and  though  I  hml  him  always  closed 
up  carefully  at  home,  he  rarely  failed  in  making  his 
appearance  in  church  at  some  time  of  the  day.  When-* 
ever  I  saw  him  a  tremor  c&xxie  over  my  spirits,  for  I 
well  knew  what  the  issue  would  he.  The  moment 
that  he  heard  my  voice  strike  up  the  psalm  '  with 
mighf  and  majesty,'  then  did  he  fall  in  with  such 
ovifrpowering  vehemence,  that  he  and  I  seldonl  got 
any  to  join  in  the  music  hut  our  two  selves.  Hie 
shepherds^  hid  their  heads,  and  laid  thetki  down  on 
die  backs  of  thfir  seats  rowed  in  their  plaidst,  and 
the  hfaroes  looked  down  to  the  ground  and  laughed 
tiU  thjrir  face?  grei^  red.  I  despised  to  stick  the  tune» 
and  therefore  was  obliged  to  carry  on  in  spite  of  ih» 
obstreperotf s  accompaniment ;  but  I  was,  time  after 
time,  so  completely  put  out  of  all  coutitenance  with 
ibe  brute,  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  my  office  in 
disgust,  and  leave  the  parish  once  more  to  their  old 
finend,  St  Paul. 

''  Hector  was  quite  incapable  of  performing  the  same 
feAts  amotig  sheep  that  his  father  did ;  but  as  fiir  as  his 
judgment  served  him,  he  was  a  docile  and  obliging 
creature^    He  had  one  singular  qtia\ity,  ^  \sxs^^% 
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true  to  the  charge  to  T^hich  he  was  set.  If  we  had 
been  shearings  or  sorting  sheep  in  any  way^  when  a 
division  was  turned  out^  and  Hector  got  the  word  to 
attend  to  them,  he  would  have  done  it  pleasantly  for 
a  whole  day  without  the  least  symptom  of  weariness. 
No  noise  or  hurry  about  the  fold,  which  brings  every 
other  dog  from  his  business,  had  the  least  effect  on 
Hector,  save  that  it  made  him  a  little  troublesome  on 
his  own  charge,  and  set  him  a-running  round  and 
round  them,  turning  them  in  at  comers,  out  of  a  sort 
of  impatience  to  be  employed  as  well  as  his  baying 
neighbours  at  the  fold.  Whenever  old  Sirrah  found 
himself  hard  set  in  commanding  wild  sheep  on  steep 
ground,  where  they  are  worst  to  manage,  he  never 
failed^  without  any  hint  to  the  purpose,  to  throw  him- 
self wide  in  below  them,  and  lay  their  faces  to  the 
hill>  by  which  means  he  got  the  command  of  them  in 
a  minute.  I  never  could  make  Hector  comprehend 
this  advantage  with  all  my  art,  although  his  father 
found  it  out  entirely  of  himself.  The  former  would 
turn  or  wear  sheep  no  other  way  but  on  the  hill 
above  them ;  and,  though  very  good  at  it^  he  gave 
both  them  and  himself  double  the  trouble  and  fatigue. 
^^  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  could  understand 
all  that  was  passing  in  the  little  family-circle^  but  he 
certainly  comprehended  a  good  part  of  it.  In  parti- 
cular, it  was  very  easy  to  discover  that  he  rarely  miss- 
ed aught  that  was  said  about  himself,  the  sheep>  the 
cat,  or  of  a  hunt.  When  aught  of  that  nature  came 
to  be  discussed.  Hector's  alteivxiow  ^iivd  Impatience 
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soon  became  manifest  There  was  one  winter  even- 
ing I  said  to  my  mother  that  I  was  going  to  Bower- 
hope  for  a  fortnight^  for  that  I  had  more  conveniency 
for  writing  with  Alexander  Laidlaw  than  at  home; 
and  I  added^  '  But  I  will  not  take  Hector  with  me, 
for  he  is  constantly  quarrelling  with  the  rest  of  the 
dogs,  singing  music,  or  breeding  some  uproar.'  '  Na, 
na/  quoth  she,  *  leave  Hector  with  me ;  I  like  ayq 
best  to  have  him  at  hame,  poor  fallow.' 

"  These  were  all  the  words  that  passed.  The  next 
morning  the  waters  were  in  »  great  flood,  and  I  did 
not  go  away  till  after  breakfast ;  but  when  the  time 
came  for  tying  up  Hector,  he  was  awanting.  *  The> 
d — •«  in  that  beast/  said  I, — '  I  will  wager  that  he 
heard  what  we  were  saying  yesternight,  and  has  gone 
off  for  Bowerhope  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened  thU 
morning.' 

'^ '  If  that  should  really  be  the  case,  I'll  think  the 
beast  no  canny,'  said  my  mother. 

''  The  Yarrow  was  so  large  as  to  be  quite  impassable, 
so  that  I  had  to  walk  up  by  St  Mary's  Loch,  and  go 
across  by  the  boat ;  and,  on  drawing  near  to  Bower* 
hope,  I  soon  perceived  that  matters  had  gone  precise- 
ly as  I  suspected.  Large  as  the  Yarrow  was,  and  it 
appeared  impassable  by  any  living  creature.  Hector 
had  made  his  escape  early  in  the  morning,  had  swam 
the  river,  and  was  sitting,  '  like  a  drookit  hen,'  on  a 
knoll  at  the  east  end  of  the  house,  awaiting  my  arri- 
val with  great  impatience.  I  had  a  great  attachment 
to  this  animal,  who,   to  a  good  deal  of   8\>«>\]ct^\.'^ , 
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I « 


joined  all  the  amiable  qualities  of  bis  swedes.  He 
was  rather  of  a  ^mall  s!ze>  very  rough  and  shagged, 
and  not  far  from  Ae  colour  of  a  fox." 

■      .  ..      i      I 

TBB  BTTRICK  BHBPHBRD's  D06>  LION.'       ''  * 

"  His  son  Lion  was  the  very  picture  of  his'  dad,  ntA 
a  good  deal  more  sagacity,  but  also  more  seUtmneM.' 
A  history  of  the  one,  however,  would  only  m  'air*em« 
tome  of  that  of  the  other.  Mr  William  N^^l^oilwm* 
took  a  fine  likeness  of  this  latter  one,  which  ttlat  gen- 
tleman still  possesses.  He  could  not  get  tibii  to  nt 
for  his  picture  in  such  a  position  as  he  wanted^ 'iSIl  he 
exhibited  a  singularly  fine  portrait  of  k'mjtl&'Si^f 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  Lion'todk'  n 
for  a^  real  animal,  and,  disliking  its  fierce  and  mqpor- 
tant  look  exceedingly,  he  immediately  set  up  tua  eiure 
and  his  shaggy  birses,  and,  fixing  a  stem  eye  ^ 'iJie 
picture  in  manifest  wrath,  he  would  then  sK  tor  a 
whole  day  and  point  at  it  without  budging  or  aliering 

Kspodtion.  ;;';, 

"  It  is  a  curious  fact,  in  the  history  of  these  aanUiIb, 
that  the  most  useless  of  the  breed  have' ol^*  tile 
greatest  degree  of  sagacity  in  trifling  and  useless'iiifd* 
ters.  An  exceedingly  good  Sheep-Dog  atleiida  to  no- 
thing else  but  that  particular  branch  of  busiiieaii  to 
which  he  is  bred.    His  whcde  capacity  is  exerted  and 

■ 

*  A  celebrated  portrtuUpainter,  and  Secretarj  to  the  Soottiih 
Academy  of  Painting.    This  gentleman  also  excels  in  the  portiaits 
of  Animals. 
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exhausted  on  it^  and  he  is  of  little  avail  in  milc^llane- 
ous  matters;  whereas^  a  very  indifferent  cur^  bred 
about  the  house^  and  accustomed  to  assist  in  every 
thuigy  will  often  put  the  more  noble  breed  to  dis- 
grace in  those  paltry  services.    If  one  calls  out«  for 
instance^  that  the  cows  are  in  the  com^  or  the  hens  in 
the  gardep>  the  house-coUey  needs  no  other  hintj  but 
rmwand  turns  Aeiaout  The  Shepherd's  Dog  knows 
not  what  is  a^tir ;  and^  if  he  is  called  out  in  a  hurry 
far  such  work^  all  that  he  will  do  is  to  break  to  the 
biU^  an^  rear  himself  up  on  end  to  see  if  no  sheep  are 
raqning  away.    A  bred  sheep-dog^  if  coming  hun- 
gry from  the  hiUSf  and  getting  into  a  milk-house, 
wonld  most  likely  think  of  nothing  else  than  filling 
hia'bijily  with  the  cream.     Not  so  his  uninitiated 
brother ;  he  is  bred  at  home  to  far  higher  principles 
of  honour.     I  have  known  such  lie  night  and  day 
among  from  ten  to  twenty  pails  full  of  milk^  and  never 
once  break  the  cream  of  one  of  them  with  the  tip  of 
his  toi^B^,  nor  would  he  suffer  cat^  rat,  or  any  other 
creature  to  touch  it.  This  latter  sort^  too,  are  far  more 
acute  at  taking  up  what  is  said  in  a  family. 
•  "  The  anecdotes  of  these  animals  are  all  so  much 
alike,  that  were  I  but  to  relate  the  thousandth  part  of 
those  I  have  heard,  they  would  often  look  very  much 
like  repetitions.    I  shall  therefore  only,  in  this  paper, 
mention  one  or  two  of  the  most  singular,  which  I 
know  to  be  well  authenticated/' 


-t* 
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AN  ACCURATE  SERVANT. 

"  There  was  a  shepherd  lad  near  Langholm^  whose 
name  was  Scott^  who  possessed  a  bitch  famed  qver  all 
the  West  Border  for  her  singular  tractability.  He 
could  have  sent  her  home  with  one  sheep,  two  sheep, 
or  any  given  number  from  any  of  the  neighbouring 
farms ;  and,  in  the  lambing  season,  it  was  his  uni- 
form practice  to  send  her  home  with  the  kebbedewes 
just  as  he  got  them.  I  must  let  the  town  reader  un- 
derstand this.  A  kebbed  ewe  is  one  whose  lamb  dies. 
As  soon  as  such  is  found,  she  is  immediately  brought 
home  by  the  shepherd,  and  another  lamb  put  to  lier ; 
and  Scott,  on  going  his  rounds  on  the  hill,  when- 
ever he  found  a  kebbed  ewe,  immediately  gave  her 
in  charge  to  his  bitch  to  take  home,  which  saved 
him  from  coming  back  that  way  again  and  going  over 
the  same  ground  he  had  visited  before.  She  always 
took  them  carefully  home,  and  put  them  into  a  fold 
which  was  close  by  the  house,  keeping  watch  over 
them  till  she  was  seen  by  some  one  of  the  iamily; 
upon  which  she  instantly  decamped,  and  hastened 
back  to  her  master,  who  sometimes  sent  her  three  times 
home  in  one  morning  with  different  charges.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  farmer  to  watch  her  and  take  the 
sheep  in  charge  from  her :  but  this  required  a  good 
deal  of  caution ;  for  as  soon  as  she  perceived  that  she 
was  seen,  whether  the  sheep  were  put  into  the  fold  or 
notj  she  concluded  her  charge  was  at  an  end,  and  no 
battery  could  induce  her  to  atay  aiv^a«&\«\.\Tv  folding 
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them.    There  was  a  display  of  accuracy  and  attention 
in  this  that  I  cannot  say  I  have  ever  seen  equalled." 

DETERMINED  FIDELITY. 

*'  The  late  Mr  Steely  flesher  in  Peebles,  had  a  bitch 
that  was  fully  equal  to  the  one  mentioned  above^ 
and  that  in  the  very  same  qualification  too.  Her 
feats  in  taking  sheep  from  the  neighbouring  farms 
into  the  Flesh-market  at  Peebles^  form  innumerable 
anecdotes  in  that  vicinity^  all  similar  to  one  another. 
But  there  is  one  instance  related  of  her^  that  combines 
so  much  sagacity  with  natural  affection^  that  I  do  not 
think  the  history  of  the  animal  creation  furnishes  such 
another. 

*'  Mr  Steel  had  such  an  implicit  dependence  on  the 
attention  of  this  animal  to  his  orders,  that,  whenever  he 
put  a  lot  of  sheep  before  her,  he  took  a  pride  in  leaving 
tliem  to  herself,  and  either  remained  to  take  a  glass  with 
the  farmer  of  whom  he  had  made  the  purchase,  or  took 
another  road  to  look  after  bargains  or  other  business. 
But  one  time  he  chanced  to  commit  a  drove  to  her 
charge  at  a  place  called  Willenslee,  without  attending 
to  her  condition  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  This  farm 
IB  fire  miles  from  Peebles,  over  wild  hills,  and  thiere 
is  no  regularly  defined  path  to  it.  Whether  Mr  Steel 
remained  behind,  or  chose  another  road,  I  know  not ; 
but,  on  coming  home  late  in  the  evening,  he  was  a^- 
toniahed  at  hearing  that  his  ftiithful  animal  had  not 
made  her  appearance  with  the  flock.  He  and  hU 
sen,  or  servant^  Instantly  prepared  to  set  o^X.  X)-^  ^1- 
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ferent  paths  in  search  of  her ;  but^  on  their  going  out 
to  the  street,  there  was  she  coming  with  the  drove, 
no  one  missing ;  and,  marvellous  to  relate,  she  was 
carrying  a  young  pup  in  her  mouth !  She  had  been 
taken  in  travail  on  those  hills ;  and  how  the  pocnr 
beast  had  contrived  to  manage  the  drove  in  her  state 
of  suffering  is  beyond  human  calculation,  for  her  road 
lay  through  sheep  the  whole  way.  Her  master's 
heart  smote  him  when  he  saw  what  she  had  suffered 
and  effected :  but  she  was  nothing  daunted ;  and  hav- 
ing deposited  her  young  one  in  a  place  of  safety^  she 
again  set  out  full  speed  to  the  hills,  and  brought  an* 
other  and  another,  till  she  removed  her  whole  litter 
one  by  one ;  but  the  last  one  was  dead.  I  give  this  as 
I  have  heard  it  related  by  the  country  people ;  for 
though  I  knew  Mr  Walter  Steel  well  enough^  I  can- 
not say  I  ever  heard  it  from  his  own  mouth.  I  never 
entertained  any  doubt,  however,  of  the  truth  of  the 
relation ;  and  certainly  it  is  worthy  of  being  preserv- 
ed, for  the  credit  of  that  most  docile  and  affectionate 
of  all  animals, — the  Shepherd's  Dog." 

AN  IRRECLAIMABLE  8HBEF-STEALER. 

''  The  stories  related  of  the  dogs  of  sheep-stealcrs 
are  fairly  beyond  allcredibility.  I  cannot  attach  credit 
to  some  of  them  without  believing  the  animals  to  have 
been  devils  incarnate,  come  to  the  earth  for  the  .de- 
struction both  of  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men.  I 
cannot  mention  names,  for  the  sake  of  families  that 
still  remain  in  the  country ;  W\.  xXvct^  \«h^  \M«a' 
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viindiy  men  executed^  who  belonged  to  this  didtrict 
of 'Che  kingdom^  for  that  heinous  crime^  in  my  own 
d«ys;  and  others  have  absconded^  jdst  in  time  W 
*^v^  their  necks.    There  was  not  one  of  these  tb 
whidm«I  alhide  who  did  not  acknowledge  his  dog  tb 
te  the 'greatest  aggressor.     One  young  man  in  parti- 
ooSttrvwho  was,  I  believe,  overtaken  by  justice  for 
hivrftret  oflence,  stated,  that  after  he  had  fblded  the 
ftiidet> -by  moonlight,  and  selected  his  number  fVoM 
tke'floek  of  afbrmer  master,  betook  them  out,  and 
Wilt  away^-with  them  towards  Edinburgh.    But  before 
be'  faad<got  them  quite  off  the  farm,  his  conscience 
mtiete  Ifhn,  as  1^  said,  (but  more  likely  a  dread  of 
tlia1i**arhich  soon  followed,)  and  he  quitted  the  sheep, 
letdngitftiem  go  again  to  the  hill.     He  called  his  dog 
eff-  them;   and  mounting  his  pony,  he  rode  away. 
At 'that  time  he  said  his  dog  was  capering  and  play- 
iflEg  around  him,  as  if  glad  of  having  got  fVee  of  a 
troabteacme  bnsiness ;  and  he  regarded  him  no  more, 
tiii^  after  having  rode  about  threemiles,  he  thought  again 
and  again  that  he  heard  something  coming  up  behind 
him.     Halting,  at  length,  to  ascertain  what  it  was, 
in  a  few  minutes  there  comes  his  dog  with  the  stolen 
aiiunal%  ^vixig  them  at  a  furious  rate  to  kee|>  up 
witli'iiia  maBter.    The  i^eep  were  all  smoking,  and 
baling  out  their    tongues,   and  their  guide  was 
fully  ai-  wtfrm  as  they.    The  young  man  was  now 
exceeduigly  •  titmbled,    for   the  sheep  having  been 
braHght  B»  fkr  from  home,  he  dreaded  thete  ^<svs\<^ 
be  A^urtmitj  and  he  could  not  get  tYiem  \iomii  «:^»xv 
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V«ftir6'day.'  'ResoWiti^,  ttairevenUy  id'ke0|^  his 
faaifids- defer  of^them^  he  corriscted  his  dog  in  i^vtet 
Wratliy left  the  sheep  once  more^  andtakiiig> 'collfgr 
with  hitn^  rode  off  a  second  time.  He  had  not  ridilelr 
Above  a  mile,  till  he  perceived  that  his*  assistaait'had; 
again  given  him  the  slip;  and  suspecting  for  what 
fatpo9e,  he  "was  terribly  alarmed  as  well' as  chagiskiw 
«d  ;•  for  daylight  now  approached,  and  he  durst  iImI 
mske^a  noise  caHing  on  his  dog^ .  for  ifear:  of 'alunm^g 
the  neighbourhood,  in  a  place  where  they  were  both 
well  known.  He  resolved  therefore  to  abandon  the 
animal  to  himself,  and  take  a  road  across:  the  coun- 
try which  he  was  sure  the  other  did  not-  know^  and 
CDukl  not  follow.  He  took  that  road ;  but  beii|g«li 
^MTseback,  he  could  not  get  across  the  endoaed  fieldft 
He  At  kngdi  came  to  a  gate,  which  he  shot^bdiiiid 
him, 'and  went  about  half  a  mile  farther>  by  af  s]^ 
cag  course,  to  a  farm-house  where  both  faxs'istater 
and  sweetheart  lived ;  and  at  that  place  he  'renaiiitd 
until  after  breakfast  time.  The  people  ofthis-hotue 
were  all  examined  on  the  trial,  and  no  one  hod*  either 
seen  the  sheep  or  heard  them  mentioned,  save  one  mitt, 
who  came  up  to  the  aggressor  as  he  was  standing*  A 
the  stable-door,  and  told  him  that  his>  dog  hadrthe 
aheep  safe  enough  down  at  the  Crooked  Yetlj  anolilie 
'needed  not  hurry  himsdf.  He  mswered,'  tkat'the 
sheep  were  not  his— they  were  young  .  Mr  \  Thcnd- 
son's,  who  had  left  them  to  his  charge,  and » he  was 
in  search  of  a  man  to  drive  them,  which  made  him 
come- off  bia  road. 
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•^'  After  this  discovery^  it  was  impossible  for  the  poor 
Mlow  to  get  quit  -  of  them ;  so  he  went  down  imd 
took  .possession  of  the  stolen  drove  once  more,  carried 
them  oDy  and  disposed  of  them;  and,  finallj,  the 
tiransactkmcost  him  his  life.  The  dog  for  the  last 
finiP'  or  five  miles  that  he  had  brought  the  sheep, 
collide  have  no  other  guide  to  the  road  his  master  had 
gme^but  tbe  smell  of  his  pony's  feet.  I  appeal  to 
earery  imprejodiced  person  if  this  was  not  as  like  one 
of  the  deil's  tricks  as  an  honest  oolley's." 

'  iTHB  MXI>*IiOTHIAN  8HBBP-8TBAJLBR. 

4  ><  ■<<  It  is  also  well  known,  that  there  was  a  notorious 
sbeep-atealer  in  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  who, 
hadiit  not  been  for  the  skins  and  the  heads,  would 
never  have  been  condemned,  as  he  could,^with  the 
greatest  ease,  have  proved  an  alihi  every  time  on 
which  tbeve  were  suspicions  cherished  against  him. 
He  always  went  by  one  road,  calling  on  his  acquain- 
tanees^  and  taking  care  to  appear  to  every  body  by 
wlloxn  he  was  known,  while  his  dog  went  by  an- 
otimriwith  .the  stolen  sheep;  and  then  on  the  two 
feigns  .meeting  again,  they  had  nothing  more  to  do 
tliamtnniii 'the  sheep  into  an  associate's  enclosure,  in 
imbMe  boose  the  dog  was  well  fed  and  entertained, 
and /weuld- have  soon  taken  all  the  fat  sheep  on  the 
XiOthian  edges  to  that  house.  This  was  likewise  a  fe- 
-male,  a  jet-black  one,  with  a  deep  coat  of  soft  hairy 
but  smooth-headed,  and  very  strong  and  handsion\ft 
in  her  make.    On  the  disappearance  oi  Yiex  xsvakSXft^ 
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sbe  lay  about  the  hilld  and  places  where  he  tu^.  ire- 
quented ;  but  she  never  attempted  to  steal  a  drove  bj 
herself^  nor  the  smallest  thing  for  her  own  h«Qd^>She 
was  jkept  some  time  by  a  relation  of  her  ma^ter'a^  but 
nerer  acting  heartily  in  his  service^  soon  came  pri* 
vately  to  an  untimely  end .  Of  this  there  is  little  doubts 
although  some  spread  the  report,  that  one  ^yeninig^ 
^fter  uttering  two  or  three  loud  howls,  she  in^tantl^ 
yanished  J  From  such  dogs  as  these,  good  Lord  ide« 
liyei:  us!"  ,  .».,:...• 

THE  ASHIESTBEL  qOXiLSY. 

I  once  witnessed  a  very  singular  feat  .performed 
by.  a  dog  belonging  to  John  Graham,  late  tenant,  ia 
Ashiesteel.  A  neighbour  came  to  his  house  after  it 
w^s  dark,  and  told  him  that  he  had  lost  a  she^ .  <m 
his  farm,  and  that  if  he  (Graham)  did  not  secure 
hei;  in  the  morning  early,  she  would  be  lost,  ^u^he 
hafi  brought  her  far.  John  said  he  could  not-pos« 
sibly  get  to  the  hill  next  morning,  but  if  he  would 
take  him  to  the  very  spot  where  he  lost  the  sheep^ 
perhaps  his  dog,  Chieftain,  would  find  her  .that  nightw 
On  that  they  went  away  with  all  expedition,,  lest  th&. 
traCjBs  of  the  feet  should  cool ;  and  I,  then  a  boy,  bor 
ing,  in  the  house,  went  with  them.  The  night  wba 
pitch  dark,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  mmr 
losing  the  ewe,  and  at  length  he  pointed  out  a.  pl«ce. 
to  John  by  the  side  of  the  water,  where  he  had,  Ip^ 
her.  '  Chieftain,  fetch  that,'  said  John ;  '  bring.  Jhev 
back,  sir.'    The  dog  jumped  xound  axA  x^awci^  aM. 
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reared  himself  upon  end;  but  not  being  able  to 
see  any  things  evidently  misapprehended  his  master^ 
on  which  John  fell  a-scolding  the  dog^  calling  him  a 
great  many  hard  names.  He  at  last  told  the  man^ 
that  he  must  find  out  the  very  track  that  the  sheep 
went^  otherwise  he  had  no  chance  of  recovering  it. 
The  man  led  him  to  a  grey  stone^  and  said  he  was 
sure  she  took  the  brae  (hill-side)  within  a  yard  of 
that.  *  Chieftain^  come  hither  to  my  foot^  you  great 
numb'd  whelp^'  said  John.  Chieftain  came.  John 
painted  with  his  finger  to  the  ground.  ^  Fetch  that^ 
I  say,  sir — ^bring  that  back ;  away  !'  The  dog  scented 
slowly  about  on  the  ground  for  some  seconds ;  but 
soon  began  to  mend  his  pace^  and  vanished  in  the 
darkness.  *  Bring  her  back  ;  away^  you  great  calf!' 
vociferated  John^  with  a  voice  of  exultation^  as  the 
dog  broke  to  the  hill.  And  as  all  these  good  dogs 
perform  their  work  in  perfect  silence^  we  neither  saw 
nor  heard  any  more  of  him  for  a  long  time.  I  thinks 
if  I  remember  rights  we  waited  there  about  half  an 
hour^  daring  which  time  all  the  conversation  was 
about  the  small  chance  which  the  dog  had  to  find  the 
ewe^  for  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  she  must 
long  ago  have  mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  sheep  on  the 
farm.  How  that  was^  no  man  will  be  able  to  decide. 
John^  however^  persisted  in  waiting  till  his  dog  came 
back^  either  with  the  ewe  or  without  her ;  and  at  last 
the  trusty  animal  brought  the  individual  lost  sheep 
to  our  very  feet^  which  the  man  took  oiv  hi%b^^VL)«sA 
went  on  bis  way  rejoicing," 
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SAVES  THB  UlFE  OF  A  COW. 

I  have  been  furnished  by  my  friend«  Mr  Peter 
Macarthur^  with  the  following  anecdote  of  a  Shepherd's 
Dog  which^  he  assures  me^  belonged  to  his  grand- 
father^ who  resided  in  the  island  of  Mull: — Upon 
one  occasion  a  cow  had  been  missed  for  some  days; 
and  no  trace  of  it  could  be  found  ;  and  a  Shepherd's 
Dog^  called  Drummer^  was  also  absent.  On  the  second 
or  third  day  the  dog  returned^  and  taking  Mr  Mac- 
arthur*s  father  by  the  coat,  pulled  him  towards  the 
door,  but  he  did  not  follow  it ;  he  then  went  to  hit 
grandfather,  and  pulled  him  in  the  same  way  by  die 
coat,  but  without  being  attended  to ;  he  next  wait 
to  one  of  the  men-servants  and  tugged  him  also  by  the 
coat.  Conceiving  at  last  there  was  something  parti-' 
cular  which  the  dbg  wanted^  they  agreed  to  follow 
him :  this  seemed  to  give  him  great  pleasure^  and  he 
ran  barking  and  frisking  before  them,  till  he  led  them 
to  a  cow-^hed,  in  the  middle  of  a  field.  There  they 
found  the  cow  fixed  by  the  horns  to  a  beam^  from 
which  they  immediately  extricated  her  and  conducted 
her  home,  much  exhausted  for  want  of  food.  It  is 
obvious,  that  but  for  the  sagacity  of  this  faithful  ani- 
mal she  certainly  would  have  died. 

COULD  NOT  SURVIVE  HIS  MASTER'S  DEATH. 

I  am  favoured  with  the  following  by  Charles  Kirk- 

patrick  Sharpe^  Esq. : — ^^  My  grandfather,  Mr  Reib- 

ton  of  Xrainmerton,  had  a  Yietdsniwn.  a\.  '^^.^^u^^ce^ 
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who  one  night  pursuing  a  sheep  that  had  run  down 
the  steep  bank  of  Blackadder  Water^  fell  into  the 
river  and  was  drowned.  His  dog^  a  common  coUey^ 
returned  home  next  morning,  and  led  his  wife^  hold- 
ing her  by  her  apron  in  his  mouthy  to  the  spot. 
After  the  body  was  founds  the  dog  attended  the 
funeral  in  a  drooping  condition,  and  died  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days." 

SAVES  HIS  MASTER  FROM  AN  AVALANCHE. 

Mr  John  Cobb,  farmer  at  Tillybirnie,  parish  of 
Lethnot,  near  Brechin,  during  the  severe  snow-storm 
in  the  year  179B,  had  gone  with  his  dog,  called  Ccesar, 
to  a  spot  on  the  small  stream  of  Paphry,  (a  tributary 
of  the  North  Esk,)  where  his  sheep  on  such  occa- 
cions  used  to  take  shelter  beneath  some  lofty  and  pre- 
cipitous rocks  called  Ugly  Face,  which  overhung  the 
stream.  While  employed  in  driving  them  out,  an 
immense  avalanche  fell  from  these  rocks,  and  com- 
pletely buried  him  and  his  dog.  He  found  all  his 
endeavours  to  extricate  himself  from  this  fearful  si- 
tuation in  vain;  and  at  last,  worn  out,  fell  asleep. 
However,  his  dog  had  contrived  to  work  his  way  out, 
and  returned  home  next  day  about  noon.  The  dog, 
by  whining  and  looking  in  the  faces  of  the  family, 
and  afterwards  running  to  the  door,  showed  that  he 
wished  them  to  follow  him ;  they  accordingly  did  so, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  men  provided  with 
spades.  He  led  them  to  the  spot  where  his  master 
was^  and,  aSter  scraping  away  the  anow  N9\i\^  V^.^ 
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liiiMeA  firam  the  time  Jie  had  qmtted  tiM  ipatr  te 
)y -diacppeared  in  the  hole  hy  whick  he  had  cftolad 
hie  eteape.  They  began  to  dig,  and  by  night-fiiflllMy 
found  Mr  Cobb  quite  benumbed,  itmdiny  in.fas'uip- 
right  posture ;  but  as  life  was  not  quite  extinguiahed, 
he  was  rolled  in  warm  blankets,  and  soon  recovered. 
As*  may  well  be  conceived,  he  felt  the  grentist  re- 
gard for  his  preserver,  and  treated  him  ever  .lAar- 
wards  with  much  tenderness.  The  coUey  lived- tea 
great  age,  and  when  he  died,  his  master  said  H  gave 
himaa  much  pain  as  the  death  of  a  childt-  aqd-^he 
would  have  buried  him  in  a  coffin,  had  he  notJlhov^t 
that  his  neighbours  would  turn  it  into  ridimik.  w   ^ 
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•  A  shepherd,  named  Clark,  travelling  honflte  to  Hant^ 
Law,  parish  of  Minto,  near  Jedburgh,  with  some  thatpf 
had  occasion  to  pass  through  a  small  village,  whMehe 
went  into  a  public-house  to  take  a  dram  with  mmm 
cronies  vdiom  he  had  met  on  the  road,  leaving  the  shvp 
in  charge  of  the  dog.  His  friendsr  and  he  had<iiidalg« 
ed  in  a  crack  for  several  hours,  till  he  entirely 'fioegot 
his  drove.  In  the  meantime  the  dog  had  wearied^  and 
determined  to  take  the  sheep  home  himself,  a  "ttstHTf 
of  about  ten  miles.  The  shepherd,  on  coming  te  the 
spot  where  he  had  left  the  animals,  found  they  were 
gone,  but  knowing  well  that  he  might  d^iend  on.  the 
fidelity  of  his  dog,  he  followed  the  strai^it  way  to 
Hunt-Law.  On  coming  to  a  gateway  which  had  inter- 
rupted  their  progress,  he  ]^cevve)dL\)^^dAf^«Bkdahfiep 
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qoi^tlftropcptittg';  and  had  k«ot  beeAlfc  Ibiit  JMVvto 
»<«Mi*  coUffse  he  would  btve>t*km-  thett^  homei;  tTffo 
/flHl^Afttiiair  wB3Fwaa  by  a  raadr  roa^  and  the  Mit 
'4hra«gh?aaropaiiinoar.-  •>...•.  ^.^    >  .^  <    t.  • 

I  v'l  "■■•*'  I  >'■"*-  '     ■  •  '■•   r  •  'i  ■  *  ^    *      !  ■  i  <^  ' 

\\t\       ■  AN  UKOBATXFUL  DROVBIU     ,.     ..*         ''» 

'.9'  ^Onr' of  the' most  interesdoig  anecdotes  I  liave 
^tmwny  says  Sir  Patricb  Walker,  to  ^^hom  I  am  in« 
•  dcbted  for  this  and 'the  one  which*  follows^  ^'relates 
*to  a  Sheep-De^.    The-jMuaes  of  the  pai^es-  have 
^thejfed  Hue  just  <  aiow>  but  i  recoiUeQt ,  perfectily  that 
*iU9mat»^mm  aa^audietttic  souree.:  The  circiuostanees 
were  iJbnei^^-A  gendeman-Bold  a  ooaaiderable  fleic^ 
of  sheep  to  a  dealer,  which  the  latter  had  not  hands 
to  drive.    The  seller>  however,  told  him  he  had  a 
"very  iiiteUigesQt  dog,  which  he  would  send  to  as«s|  him 
.  t(Si» place  about^thirty  miles  off;  a&d  that  when  he 
»#eached  die  end  of  his  journey,  he  had  only  to  -feod 
%iAm  4ogs  and'  desire  him  to  go  home.  The  dog  accord- 
tkigly  received  his  orders^  and  set  off  with  the  flock 
-mA  "llk^  drovet ;  but  he  was  absent  for  so  many  days 
'-that  his -mastex  begas  to  have  serious  alarms  about 
^Unlrwhen  one  morning,  to  his  great  surprise,  he 
lbu»d  the  dog  returned  with  a  very  large  flock  of 
'  sheep^  induding  the  whole  that  he  had  lately  sold. 
Hie  fitct  turned  out  to  be,  ^at  the  cbover  was  to 
pleased  with  the  colley  that  he  resolved  to  steal  him, 
and  locked  him  up  until  the  time  when  he  was  to 
leave  the  country.    The  dog  grew  sulky,  and  ma.d!& 
various  attempt  to  escape,  and  one  evenm^V^  icstXxk- 
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nately  succeeded.  Whether  the  brute  had  discovered 
the  drover's  intention^  and  supposed  the  sheep  were 
also  stolen^  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  by  his  conduct 
it  looked  so,  for  he  immediately  went  to  the  fields 
collected  the  sheep^  and  drove  them  all  back  to  his 
master." 

AOOLLEY  OAME-FINDER. 

"  A  few  years  ago,  when  upon  a  shooting  party  in 
the  Braes  of  Ranoeh,  the  dogs  were  so  worn  out  as  to 
be  unfit  for  travel.  Our  guide  s^id  he  J^new  the  shep- 
herd, who  had  a  dog  that  perhaps  might  help  us. 
He  called,  and  the  young  man  came  with  his  little 
black  Golley,  to  which,  as  soon  as  he  had  conversed 
with  liie  guide,  he  said  something  in  Erse.  The  dog 
set  off  in  a  sneaking  sort  of  manner  up  the  hill,  and, 
when  he  showed  any  degree  of  keenness  we  hastened 
to  follow,  lest  he  should  set  up  the  birds ;  but  the  lad 
advised  us  ^  to  be  canny,  as  it  was  time  eneuch  when 
Lud  came  back  to  tell.'  In  a  short  space  Lud  made 
his  appearance  on  a  knoll  and  sat  down,  and  the 
shepherd  said  we  might  go  up  now,  for  Lud  had 
found  the  birds.  The  dog  waited  till  we  were  ready^ 
and  trotted  on  at  his  master's  command,  who  in  a  little 
cautioned  us  to  be  on  the  alert,  for  Lud  signified  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  covey.  We  immediately 
found  this  to  be  the  case,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
day  the  same  thing  occurred  frequently." 
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THE  OLD  shepherd's  DOG. 

The  Old  Shepbexd's  Dog,  like  his  master^  was  grey, 
Hit  teeth  aU  departed,  and  feeble  his  tongue ; 

Yet  where'er  Corin  went,  he  was  followed  by  Tray,-^ 
Thus  happy  through  life  did  they  hobble  along. 

When  fatigued  on  the  grass  the  Shepherd  would  lie^ 
For  a  nap  in  the  son:— 'midst  his  alumben  so  sweet> 

His  iaithful  companion  crawrd  constantly  nigh^ 
Placed  his  head  on  his  lap,  or  lay  down  at  his  feet. 

When  winter  was  heard  on  the  MQ  and  die  plain. 
And  torrents  deMmded,  and  cold  was  ibe  wind. 

If  Ccrki  went  forth  'mid  the  tempest  and  rain^ 
Tray  soom'd  to  be  left  in  the  chimney  bdnnd. 

At  kn^  in  the  straw  Tray  made  his  last  bed. 
For  vain  against  deacth  is  the  stoutest  endeavour  ; 

To  liek  Corin's  hand  he  raised  up  his  weak  head, 

^ea ftQ  back,  closed  his  eyes,  and^  ah!  closed  tbemfor  ever  f 

Not  long  after  Tray  did  the  Shepherd  remain^ 

Who  oft  o'er  his  grave  with  true  sorrow  would  bend, 

And,  when  dying,  thus  feebly  was  heard  the  poor  swain^ 
'^  O  bury  me,  neighbours,  beside  my  old  Friend  !'* 

Peter  Pindar. 
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^br*  ^*^ 


THE  CUR  DOG 

(Conit  Carciaarlai) 

Ib  a  varietur  sprung  from  the  sheph^'s  dog,  and  ia 
estremely  useful  to  the  fanner  in  driving  cattle, 
which  he  does  with  great  accuracy.  He  differs  ftwa 
the  shepherd's  dog  in  being  almost  entirely  smooth. 
He  is  considersbly  longer  in  the  legs  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  his  body,  which  is  a  good  deal  lai^^ 
than  that  of  tbe  ghepbecd'a  dog,e.adwtATan^r  in  tiie 
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make^  with  ha]f-pricked  ears^  and  a  tail  which  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  be  short  In  the  north  of  Eng- 
land and  southern  counties  of  Scotland  great  atten- 
ticm  is  paid  to  the  breeding  of  this  dog^  as  he  is  found 
to  be  a  trusty  and  useful  servant ;  and  great  care  is 
also  devoted  to  breaking  him  in  for  that  purpose. 
These  dogs  bite  very  keenly,  and  always  madte  Aeir 
attack  at  the  heels  of  cattle. 

The  Our  Dog  is  very  sagacious,  and  sorni  acquires 
a  knowledge  of  his  master's  fields,  which  be  watches 
with  great  vigilance,  and  is  very  attentive  to  the 
movements  of  the  Cattle  which  are  in  them.  He  goes 
his  rounds  regularly,  and  if  strange  cattle  appear 
amaagat  the  herd,  he  flies  at  them  with  great  feroci- 
ty, and  forces  them  intantly  to  leave  the  invaded  pas- 
ture. 

The  colour  of  the  Cur  Dog  is  generally  black  and 
white,  although  it  is  sometimes  found  all  black. 

THB  IiONBLY  CUR. 

In  the  parish  of  St  Olave,  Tooley-street,  Borough, 
the  churchyard  is  detached  from  the  church,  and  sur- 
rounded with  high  buildings,  so  as  to  be  wholly  in- 
accessible but  by  one  large  dose  gate.  A  poor  tailor 
of  this  parish  d3dng,  left  a  small  Cur  Dog  inconsolable 
for  his  loss.  •  The  little  animal  would  not  leave  his  dead 
master,  not  even  for  food ;  and,  to  induce  him  to  eat, 
it  was  necessary  to  place  his  dish  in  the  same  room 
with  the  corpse.  When  the  body  waa  lenioN^^  ^ot 
bunaJ,  this  faithful  attendant   followed  X\v&  coi^^^ 
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After  the  funeral^  he  was  hu&t^  out  6£  the  ehniH^ 
yard  by  the  sexton^  who^  the  next  day^  again  found 
the  animal,  who  had  made  his  way  by  some  unao* 
countable  means  into  the  enclosure  and  had  dug  hiaoH 
self  a  bed  on  the  grave  of  his  master.  Once  more 
he  was  chased  out,  and  again  he  was  found  hi  the 
same  situation  the  following  day.  The  minister  of 
the  parish  hearing  of  the  eircunurtance,  had  him. 
caught,  taken  home  and  fed,  and  endeavoured  by 
every  means  to  win  the  animal^s  affections ;  but  they 
were  so  entirely  devoted  to  his  late  master,  that  he 
took  the  first  opportunity  to  escape^  and  regaii)  his 
lonely  situation.  With  true  benevolenc^,  the  worthy 
clergyman  permitted  him  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
inclinations ;  but,  to  soften  the  rigour  of  his  fate,  he 
built  him,  upon  the  grave,  a  small  kennel,  which  was. 
replenished  once  a-day  with  food  and  water.  Tivo 
years  did  this  example  oi  Jidelity  pass  in  the  manner, 
now  described,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  griefs ; 
and  the  philanthropy  of  the  good  clergyman  allowed 
his  remains  an  asylum  with  his  beloved  master. 

A  THIEF  DETECTED. 

Not  long  ago,  a  young  person,  an  acquaintance  of 
Lord  Fife's  coachman,  was  in  the  practice  of  fre- 
quenting his  Lordship's  stables  at  Banff,  which  were 
also  visited  by  a  little  Highland  Cur  belonging  to  one 
of  the  domestics.  The  youth  having  taken  an  oppor- 
tanity,  when  the  servants  were  not  observing,  to  put 
A  bridle  and  some  other  p^eis  q£  \usra&^\&XA\oft 
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pdekety  the  ddg  began  to  bark  at  hinii  and  would  nti^ 
safer  him  t^  leave  the  stable^  but  actually  bit  his  leg 
to  ptrevent  him.  As  the  Servants  had  never  sebn  the^ 
dag  do  so  before^  and  as  the  same  young  man  had 
been  often  with  them^  they  could  not  conjecture  th^' 
reason  of  this  strange  conduct.  However^  when  they 
saw  the  end  of  a  valuable,  bridle  peeping  out  of  the 
visitor's  pocket,  they  were  able  to  account  for  it;* 
and^  upon  his  giving  to  them  the  various  articles  of 
stolen  goods^  the  dog  retired  from  the  stable-door  and 
allowed  him  to  go  cmt. 

A  tHIEP  DETAINED. 

I 

"  I  ^collect,"   says  Mr   Hall,    ^'  when  I  passed' 
some  time  at  the  Viscount  of  Arbuthnot's  at  Hat* 
ton,  in  the  parish  of  Marykirk,  one  of  his  Lerdii'"* 
i^ip's  estates,  that  when  the  field-servants  went  out   ' 
one  morning,  they  found  a  man  whom  they  knew,   ' 
and  who  Hved  at  a  few  miles'  distance,  lying  on 
the  road  a  short  way  from  the  stable  with  a  number 
of  bridles,  girths,  &c.  &c.  neat  him,  and  the  houses 
dog,  which  was  of  the  Highland  breed,  lying  also  at 
his  ease,  holding  the  seat  of  the  man'd  breeches  in  his 
mouth.    The  man  confessed  his  crime,  and  told  them 
that  the  dog  had  struggled  with  him,  and  held  him 
in  that  position  for  fi.\e  hours ;  but  that  immediately 
aflei*  the  servants  appeared,  he  let  go  his  hold.     It 
is  well  known,  that  in  London,  the  other  year,  a  box, 
{H*operly  dkeetedj  -Was  sent  to  a  mereYianl'^  ^o^  \a 
lie  there  Ml  mght,  and  te  8hi{^^  tySf  vrith  o^et  ^QtAW 
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next  mornings  and  that  a  dog,  whidi  aoddentidly 
came  into  the  diop  with  a  customer^  by  his  smelling 
it,  and  repeatedly  barking  in  a  peculiar  way,  led  to 
the  discovery  that  the  box  contained  not  gooda,  but  a 
fellow  who  intended  to  admit  his  oompaniona  and 
plunder  tiie  Acfp  in  the  night-time." 

• 

MORE  LIKE  REASON  THAN  INSTINCT. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  that 
'*  a  Mr  Alexander  Cuninghame  had  a  female  Cur 
Dog  that,  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  years  in  the 
latter  part  of  her  life,  met  him  always  at  the  foot  of 
his  farm,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  his  own 
house,  on  his  way  home.  If  he  was  half  a  day,  a 
week,  or  a  fortnight  absent,  it  was  all  the  same; 
she  met  him  at  that  spot,  and  there  never  was  known 
an  instance  of  her  going  there  to  wait  his  arrival  on  a 
wrong  day.  If  this  be  a  fact,  which  I  have  heard 
averred  by  people  who  lived  in  the  house  at  that  time, 
she  could  only  know  of  his  coming  home  by  hearing, 
it  menti(nied  in  the  family.  The  same  animal  would 
have  gone  and  brought  the  cows  from  the  hill  when 
it  grew  dark  without  any  bidding,  yet  she  was  a  very 
indifferent  sheep-dog." 

FIDBLITT  AND  AFFECTION. 

John  Lang,  Esq.  Sheriff-substitute  of  Selkirk,  had 
a  female  Cur  Dog  big  in  pups,  which,  on  one  occa- 
sionj.when  out  in  the  fieVde  aUendm^ Ihe  cattle,  was 
taken  in  travail,  and  pupped  iiv  xSa^  xftow*    ^^  ^skn?' 
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.  '  •         *'  '   * 

cealed  her  litter  in  a  whin-bush^  brought  the  cattle 

home  at  the  usual  time  "with  the  utmost  care*;,  and> 
having  (delivered  her  charge^  returned  to  the  moor 
and  brought  home  the  puppies  one  by  one.  Mr  Lang^ 
with  that  humanity  which  marks  his  character^  pre- 
served the  whole  litter^  that  be  might  not  give  the 
least  cause  of  pain  to  so  faithful  and  so  afibctionate  an 
animal. 


ii' 
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THE  POMERANIAN  DOG, 

■  1 

(^Canis  Pomerantis,  Linnieus.)  '  \ 

■■•:  'if 
Thb  Pomeranian  Dog  has  also  been  €aUed  the  WBf- 
Dog  by  some  authors.  He  hat  the  hak  ihitfllHbpf  tiie 
head,  feet^  and  ears,  bat  long  and  ailkf  on  tli^llddy, 
breast,  shoulders,  thighs,  and  taO^  which  iBpiSN^jieiy 
bushy  and  spiral.  His  forie^l^  are  somraln^ifea- 
thered.  His  general  colour  is  white,  black,  gr^,  or 
of  a  yellowish  fawn.  His  head  is  long  and  diarp, 
with  erect  pricked  ears,  and  full  expressive  eyes. 

This  is  a  powerful  and  intelligent  aidmal,  having 
nearly  as  much  sagacity  as  the  sheph^'s  dog,  'ijfith 
much,  more  strength.  He  is  used  as  a  guairdiaa  for 
flocks,  and  is  found  more  useful  than  tl^^dag^^llpgfc 
mtaaed,  in  countries  infested  with  wolves,  whidi  lie 
attacks  with  much  eagerness,  and  seldom  faits  to  over- 
come. 


TH£  SIBEHIAS  J)OG, 


THE  SIBERIAN  DOG, 

(CanU  Siberian,  Linnsus.) 

This  dog  appears  to  be  nearly  related  to  the  Pome- 
ranian, being  very  like  it  in  general  appearance,  es- 
c^  that  it  is  covered  with  longish  hairs  all  over  the 
legs,  even  tm  tbe  bead  and  paws. 
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In  other  parts  of  Russia  there  are  several  varietiegy 
which  are  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  shep- 
herd's dog,  changed  materially  by  climate  as  well 
as  by  food.  There  is  a  dog  common  among  the  Cal« 
muc  and  Independent  Tartars^  with  long  limbs  and  t 
slender  body^  which  is  excellent  in  the  chase^  mnd 
is  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  lineage. 

The  Siberian  Dog  is  not  uncommon  in  maiiy  «f  the 
countries  about  the  arctic  circle,  and  is  used  iq  ^LbmoU 
schatka  for  drawing  sledges  over  the  frosen  mow, 
these  sledges  generally  carrying  only  a  -sua^  per- 
son, who  sits  sideways.  The  number  of  doga  usual- 
ly employed  is  five;  four  of  which  are  yoked  two  and 
two,  while  the  other  acts  as  leader.  The  reins  are 
fastened  QOt  to  the  head,  but  to  the  collar ;  and  the 
driver  has,  therefore,  to  depend  principally ,  on  their 
obedience  to  his  voice.  Great  care  and  attention  are 
consequently  necessary  in  training  the  leader;  which, 
if  he  is  steady  and  docile,  becomes  very  valuable^  the 
sum  of  forty  roubles  (or  ten  pounds)  being  no  iin- 
oommon  price  for  one  of  them. 

The. cry  oftagiag,  tagtag,  turns  him  to. the  right; 
and  kaugka,  kaugha,  to  the  left.  Ah,  ah,  stops  the 
dogs ;  and  hq,  makes  them  set  off.  The  intelligent 
animal  immediately  understands  the  words,  and  gives 
to  the  rest  the  example  of  obedience. 

The  charioteer  carries  in  his  hand  a  crooked  8tici(, 
which  answers  the  purpose  both  of  whip  and  reins. 
Iron  rings  are  suspended  at  one  end  of  this  sticky  by 
way  of  ornament,  and  to  enco\a«c^^  \feft  dof^s  by  tht 
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jingling  sound  -which  they  make  when  shaken  in  the 
hand.  If  the  dogs  are  well  trained^  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  rider  to  exercise  his  voice :  if  he  strikes  the 
ice  with  his  sticky  they  will  go  to  the  left ;  if  he 
strikes  the  legs  of  the  sledge,  they  will  go  to  the  right; 
and  when  he  wishes  them  to  stop,  he  has  only  to 
place  the  stick  between  the  snow  and  the  front  of 
the  riedge^  When  they  are  inattentive  to  their  duty, 
the  charioteer  often  chastises  them,  by  throwing  the 
stick  at  them.  The  dexterity  of  the  riders  in  pick- 
ing it  up  again  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult manceuvre  in  this  exercise.  But  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
surprising  that  they  should  be  skilful  in  a  practice  in 
"which  they  are  so  materially  interested ;  for  the  mo- 
ment the  dogs  find  that  the  driver  has  lost  his  stick, 
unless  the  leader  is  both  steady  and  resolute,  they 
set  off  at  full  speed,  and  never  stop  till  either  their 
strength  is  exhausted,  or  tiU  the  carriage  is  over- 
tunied  and  dashed  to  pieces,  or  hurried  down  a  pre- 
cipice, when  all  are  buried  in  the  snow. 

The  manner  in  which  they  are  generally  treated 
seems  but  ill  calculated  for  securing  their  attachment. 
During  the  winter  they  are  fed  sparingly  with  putrid 
fishy  and  in  summer  are  turned  loose  to  shift  for 
themselves,  till  the  return  of  the  severe  season  ren- 
ders it  necessary  that,  for  their  master's  interest,  they 
should  be  again  taken  into  custody,  and  brought 
once  more  to  their  state  of  toil  and  slavery.  When 
being  yoked  to  the  sledge,  they  utter  the  rcvo^V.  ^\^\sk^ 
howling/  but  when  every  thing  is  piepaced,  «l  V\w^ 
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uf  clieertul  yelping  succeeds,  wbich^  however^  ceases 
the  instant  they  begin  their  journey. 

These  animals  have  been  known  to  perform,  in  three 
clays  and  a  half^  a  run  of  nearly  270  English  miles. 
And  scarcely  are  horses  more  useful  to  Europeans,  than 
these  dogs  are  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  and  cheer- 
less regions  of  the  north.  During  the  most  severe 
storm,  when  their  master  cannot  see  the  path,  nor  even 
keep  his  eyetf  open,  they  very  seldom  miss  their  rwij* 
Whenever  they  lose  the  path,  they  go  from  one  ndc.to 
the  other,  till  by  their  smell  they  regain  it;  andwlwD 
in  the  midst  of  a  long  journey,  as  often  happepi^  it 
is  found  absolutely  impossible  to  travel  any  ftiiller, 
the  dogs,  lying  round  their  master,  will  keep  iiim 
warm,  and  defend  him  from  all  danger.  They  alio 
foretell  an  approaching  storm,  by  stopping  wd 
scraping  the  snow  with  their  feet ;  in  which  case  it 
is  always  advisable  to  look  out  without  delay  fir 
some  village  or  other  place  of  safety. 
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THE  GREENLAND  DOG, 

(fjBJ.  G-wtBionJiBi.) 

Thb  Greenland  Dog  is  of  a  large  size,  with  strong 
bones,  and  is  covered  with  thick-set  white  hair,  which 
stands  nearly  erect  like  bristles,  with  a  shorter  kind, 
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much  like  wool^  at  the  roots.  His  muzzle  is  acute^ 
and  his  ears  short  and  pricked.  He  is  of  a  very  s^ 
vage  disposition^  and  has  a  fierce  aspect.  The  tail  is 
thick^  bushy,  and  curled. 

A  few  of  the  Greenland  Dogs  are  spotted  with 
black,  which,  however,  is  very  rare ;  and  some  have 
been  seen  altog^er  black. 

This  animal  is  of  great  service  to  the  natives  of 
those  inhospitable  regions ;  for  the  Greenlanders  not 
only  feed  on  dogs,  but  also  make  dresses  of  their 
skins,  and  use  them  for  drawing  sledges  on  the  ice 
and  incrusted  snow. 

The  Greenland  Dog  may  be  said  rather  to  liowl 
than  bark ;  indeed  this  seems  to  be  the  case  with  all 
wild  dogs,  and  also  with  those  which  are  bred  to- 
wards the  poles,  whether  north  or  south.  There  are 
some  in  the  northern  regions  do  not  bark  at  all. 
There  are  at  present  in  the  collection  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society  of  London,  two  dogs  which  do  not  bark, 
brought  from  Mackenzie's  River  by  Captain  Franks 
lin,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Society.  They  htTe 
a  suspicious  wolf-like  look,  but  are  perfectly  harm- 
less. Th^  female  has  had  two  whelps  since  she  ar- 
rived in  England. 

The  young  dogs  have  acquired  the  habit  of  bark- 
ing merely  from  hearing  certain  hounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  park.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
distrust  and  alarm  which  the  old  ones  evinced  on 
their  first  noticing  this  new  accomplishment  on  the 
part  of  their  progeny.  The  usual  nasal  test  was  resort- 
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ed  to  again  and  again,  and  each  succeeding  bark 
utterly  confounded  their  discernment;  they  have 
now^  however^  become  familiarized  to  the  sound.  Al- 
though they  are  placed  in  the  most  cool  and  shady 
part  of  the  gardens^  a  moderately  warm  day  makes 
them  excessively  faint.  In  general,  they  are  very 
clean  and  playful. 

AN  EPICUREAN  WORRIER  OF   SHEEP. 

In  December,  1784,  a  dog  was  left  by  a  smuggling 
vessel  near  Boomer^  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland. 
Finding  himself  deserted,   he  began  to  worry  the 
sheep,  and  did  so  much  damage,  that  he  became  the 
terror  of  the  country  for  a  circuit  of  above  twenty 
miles.   We  are  assured,  that  when  he  caught  a  sheep, 
he  bit  a  hole  in  its  right  side,  and  after  eating  the  fat 
about  the  kidneys,  left  it.     Several,  thus  lacerated, 
D^ere  found  alive  by  the  shepherds ;  and  being  pro- 
perly attended  to,  some  of  them  recovered,  and  after- 
wards had  lambs.     From  his  delicacy  in  this  respect, 
the  destruction  he  made  may  in  some  measure  be 
conceived ;  as  it  may  be  supposed,  that  the  fat  of  one 
sheep  a-day  would  hardly  satisfy  his  hunger.     The 
farmers  suffered  so  much  by  his  depredations,  that 
various  means  were  taken  to  have  him  killed.     They 
pursued  him  with  hounds  and  greyhounds,  but  when 
the  dogs  came  up  to  him,  he  lay  down  on  his  back, 
as  if  supplicating  for  mercy,  and  in  that  position 
they  did  not  attempt  to  hurt  him.      He  therefore 
used  to  lie  quietly  till  the   men  approached,  when 
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he  made  off  without  being  followed  by  the  hounds 
till  they  were  again  excited  to  the  pursuit^  which  al- 
ways terminated  unsuccessfully.  He  was  one  day 
pursued  from  Howick  to  the  distance  of  upwards  ak 
thirty,  miles^  but  returned  thither  and  killed  several 
sheep  the  same  evening.  His  constant  residence  dar- 
ing the  day  was  upon  a  rock  on  the  Heugh-hill^  near 
Howick^  where  he  had  a  view  of  four  roads  that  ap- 
proached it.  At  \sLSt,  in  March,  1785>  after  many 
fruitless  attempts,  he  was  shot. 
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THE  ICELAND  DOG, 

(Cants  Jslandieut,  Gmelin.) 

This  variety  of  the  dog  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  Greenland,  differing,  however,  in  the  hair 
and  woolly  fur  not  being  quite  so  long.  His  head  is 
nearly  of  the  same  shape,  with  pricked  ears,  slightly 
turned  downwards  at  the  tips.  His  general  colour 
is  white,  with  large  patches  of  black  over  different 
parts  of  the  body.  In  some  few  instances  they  are 
found  altogether  black 

The  Iceland  Dog  is  frequently  of  great  use  to  the 
natives,  especially  while  travelling  in  winter  through 
the  snowy,  trackless,  and  extensive  deserts  with  which 
that  country  abounds,  as  he  is  oflen  their  only  compa* 
nion  in  these  excursions.  His  instinctive  sagacity  is  of 
much  service  to  his  master  while  journeying  through 
those  regions,  for  he  will  forewarn  him  of  a  coming 
storm^  by  skipping  and  yelling ;  and^  if  far  from  a 
village,  will  frequently  discover  a  snug  shelter  among 
the  rocks  for  hinpiself  and  his  fellow-traveller.  If  he 
is  forced  to  attempt  the  passage  of  an  unfordable  cur- 
rent>  he  sets  up  a  most  hideous  howling. 
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Travelling  in  Iceland  on  foot  is  very  dangerous  in 
the  beginning  of  winter^  after  the  first  snow  has  fallen  ; 
for  the  country  being  volcanic^  is  intersected  in  many 
places  with  deep  crevices^  fissures^  and  hollows^  oc- 
casioned by  the  frequent  earthquakes  with  which 
that  island  has  been  visited.  Many  of  these  rifts 
are  abysses  of  great  depths  and  so  narrow  at  the  sur- 
face^ that  in  some  instances  they  will  barely  admit 
the  body  of  a  man ;  so  that  in  winter  they  are  easily 
covered  with  snow^  and  are  not  unfrequently  the  un- 
timely grave  of  travellers. 

ERIC  AND  HIS  DOO. 

Eric  Rnutson^  a  fisherman^  who  resided  at  a  place 
on  the  coast  of  Iceland  called  the  Strand^  twenty 
miles  to  the  south  of  Reikiavik^  left  his  home  early 
on- a  December  morning,  before  daylight^  with  the 
intention  of  paying  a  visit  to  a  friend  at  Prysivik. 
His  way  thither  lay  twenty- six  miles  eastward  over 
a  mountainous  desert.  The  weather  was  bright  and 
frosty^  and  some  snow  had  fallen  and  covered  the 
ground.  He  intended  to  return  home  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  His  faithful  dog.  Castor,  was  his  only  at- 
tendant over  the  trackless  wilds.  When  he  had  pro- 
ceeded about  five  miles  from  home,  he  fell  into  a 
deep  chasm,  and  alighted  unhurt  on  a  shelving  part 
of  the  rock,  about  sixty  feet  below  the  surface.  Can- 
tor ran  about  in  all  directions,  howling  mournfully, 
and  seeking  in  vain  for  some  passage  to  lead  him  to 
his  master.     He  frequently  came  to  the  place  from 
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whence  the  lattef  fell^  and  looked  down^  whining  wiu 
much  anxiety  to  receive  his*  cammands.  Three  or  fbur 
times  he  ^ven  seemeid  determined  on  leaping  ddwn> 
which  Eric  prevented  him.  &om  carrying  into  effect^ 
by  scolding. him.     Ixjl  this  perplexed  situation  he  raoci 
a]boif  1;  th^  whole  day.     Late  in  the  evenings  however^ 
a  better  idea  seemed  to  have  entered  his  mind,  when 
he  ran  home^  which  he  reached  about  eleven  o'clock^ 
a^d  found  the  door  shut^  all  the  inmates  of  the  cofe*^ 
tage  having  retired  to  sleep.     He  scratched  vioLeiitly 
at  the  door  until  he  awoke  the  family^  when  lon^  the 
younger  brother  of  Eric^  arose  and  let  him  in.   Think4  ^ 
ing  he  had  lost  his  master,  and  had  in  consequence 
returned  home^  he  proceeded  towards  his  bed^  but  Cas- 
tor flew. to  him^  scratched  him  with  his  paw^  and  then 
went  to  the  door  and  yeUed.     Some  food  was  offerw. 
ed  to  him  J  which  he  refused  to  eat,  but  again  rati' 
howlii^ to  the  door;  nor  would  he  desist  from ' visit*, 
ing  all  the  beds  in  the  cottage,  and  scratching  and  < 
yelping,  till  Ion  and  another  man  dressed  themselved ' 
and  fallowed  him,  on  which  he  began  to  bark  in. 
that  manner  in  which  dogs  are  in  the  habit  of  ex« ' 
pressing  their  joy.     They  had  not  gone  very  far  en 
their  way  when  the  weather  became  extremely  bdis^ 
terous,and  they  thought  of  returning  home;  and,  €m 
their  turning  back,  Castor  expressed  the  utmost  dis* 
satisfaction,  and  pulled  them  by  the  clothes  to  induce  ' 
them  to  proceed.  They  did  so,  and  he  conducted  them  '* 
to  the  chasm  where  poor  Eric  was.'     He  began  to 
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scratch  away  the  new-fallen  snow^  and  signified  by  a 
most  expressive  yell  that  his  master  was  below  ;  on 
which  Ion  hallooed,  and  an  answer  was  returned  by 
Eric.  A  rope  was  soon  after  procured^  and  the  tra- 
veller safely  drawn  up ;  when  Castor  rushed  to  his 
master,  and,  with  enthusiastic  cordiality,  testified  the 
most  extreme  joy. 


:   .  I    • 
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THE  ESQUIMAUX  DOG, 

{Canit  Sorealis,) 

In  point  of  shape  and  colour  the  Esquimaux  Dog 
very  much  resembles  the  Pomeranian  breeds  which  is 
now  nearly  extinct  in  Great  Britain.  He  is,  however, 
considerably  larger,  but  not  quite  so  large  as  the 
Newfoundland*  The  shape  of  the  head  is  much  like 
that  of  a  wolf,  with  short  erect  pricked  ears  and  large 
fierce  eyes ;  he  has  immense  bone  in  the  fore-legs,  with 
great  strength  in  his  loins, — ^two  essential  qualities  for 
the  purposes  of  draught,  to  which  this  dog  is  much 
applied  in  his  native  country.  The  name  given  to 
the  male  dog  is  Almoniac,  that  of  the  female  Eljuliac. 

The  first  pair  was  brought  to  this  country  by  the 
discovery  ships  in  1823,  and  hence  our  first  acquaint- 
ance with  this  variety  of  the  dog.  They  were  much 
affected  by  the  closeness  of  the  London  atmosphere. 

These  strong  and  hardy  animals  draw  the  country 
sledges  across  the  snow  and  ice  at  the  rate  of  B\e 
miles  an  hour.  Nor  is  this  performed  with  merely  a 
light  weight  attached  to  them,  for  eight  in  harness  will 
draw  three  or  four  persons  with  ease  and  speed  in  the 
manner  just  described.      On  one  occasion,  an  anchor 
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and  gtock^  weighing  about  a  toD>  was  dragged  to  its 
destination  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  them ;  and>  gener- 
ally  speakings  they  are  fully  equal  to  a  hundred 
weight  per  head. 

The  Esquimai^x  Dog  is  bold  and  vigorous  in  the 
chase.  With  him  the  motives  hunt  the  gi*eat  white 
polar  bear;  and  some  of  those  which  have  been 
brought  to  England  carry  the  scars  of  their  proijFfw 
in  this  perilous  pursuit.  They  seize  their  advers«jr 
by  his  long  shaggy  hair,  and  worry  and  deuin  him. 
tin  their  masters  come  up  with  their  spears  and  put 
an  end  to  the  conflict. 

The  hair  of  this  dog  is  of  two  sorts;  the  one.^kKi, 
which  is  thinly  scattered ;  the  other  woolly,  which  is 
extremely  thick,  fine,  and  curly,  and  may  be  pulled 
off  in  flakes  from  the  animal.  It  is  of  various  cplours^ 
tan,  grey,  reddish-grey,  and  black.  He  has  white  ispotsi 
over  the  eyes,  on  the  feet,  and  tip  of  the  tail,  whicb 
is  spiral,  spreading,  and  curved.  He  does  not  bark, 
but  snarls,  and  howls  in  a  savage  manner. 

It  is  curious,  that  almost  every  nation  on  earth  has 
some  particular  traditions  regarding  the  dog.  We  find 
that  even  the  Esquimaux,  a  nation  inhabiting  the  polar 
regions,  have  a  singular  fable  amongst  them  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Dog-Rib  Indians,  a  tribe  which 
inhabits  the  northern  confines  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. It  is  thus  detailed  in  Captain  Franklin's  Second 
Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea : — 

''  For  a  long  time  Cbapawee's  descendants  were 
united  as  one  family,  but  at  length  some  young  men 
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being  accidentally  killed  in  a  game,  a  quarrel  ensued, 
and  a  general  dispersion  of  mankind  took  place.  One 
Indian  fixed  his  residence  on  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
taking  with  him  a  dog  big  with  young.  The  pups 
in  due  time  were  littered,  and  the  Indian,  when  he 
went  out  to  fish,  carefully  tied  them  up  to  prevent 
their  straying.  Several  times,  as  he  approached  his 
tan^  he  heard  a  noise  of  children  talking  and  playing ; 
but  on  enteiing  it  he  only  perceived  the  pups  tied 
up  aa  usual.  His  curiosity  being  excited  by  the 
voices  be  bad  heard,  he  determined  to  watch.;  sand 
one  day  pretending  to  go  out  and  fish,  according  to 
coatanif  lie  concealed  himself  in  a  convenient  place. 
In  a  short  time  he  again  heard  voices,  and  rushing 
euddenly  into  the  tent,  beheld  some  beautiful  chil- 
dren sporting  and  laughing,  with  the  dog-skins  lying 
by  their  aide.  He  threw  the  skins  into  the  fire,  and 
the  ddldren,  retaining  their  proper  forms,  grew  up, 
and  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Dog-Rib  nation." 


a 
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THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG. 

(Cmii  Sentaii.) 

In  a  state  of  purity,  and  uncontaminated  by  a  mix- 
tare  with  any  inferior  race,  this  ia  certainly  the  noblest 
of  the  canine  tribe.  His  great  size  and  strength,  and 
-  his  majestic  look,  convey  to  the  mind  a  sort  of  awe, 
if  not  fear>  but  which  is  quickly  dispelled  when  we 
examine  the  pladd  serenity  and  the  mild  and  espres- 
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aVe  intelligence  of  his  countenance^  showing  at  once 
that  ferocity  is  no  part  of  his  disposition. 

The  fuU-sixed  Newfoundland  Dog,  from  the  nose 
to  the  end  of  the  tail^  measures  about  six  feet  and  a 
half,  the  length  of  the  tail  being  two  feet ;  from  the 
one  fore-foot  to  the  other,  over  the  shoulders,  five 
feet  eight  inches ;  girth  behind  the  shoulders,  three 
feet  four  inches;  round  the  head,  across  the  ears, 
two  feet;  round  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-leg,  ten 
inches;  length  of  the  head,  fourteen  inches;  and  his 
feet  are  webbed,  by  which  means  he  can  swim  with 
great  ease.  He  is  covered  with  long  shaggy  hair, 
has  feathered  legs,  and  an  extremely  villous  tail, 
which  is  curvilinear. 

This  dog  is  but  of  recent  introduction  into  this 
country  from  the  island  whose-  name  he  bears,  and  • 
may  be  considered  as  a  distinct  race.  I  cannot  agree 
with  some  naturalists  who  hold  the  opinion,  that  the 
Siberian,  Lapland,  and  Iceland  dogs  are  from  the 
same  stock  as  the  Newfoundland,  because  the  forma- 
tion of  the  head  in  this  last  is  very  different,  and  his 
muzzle,  though  long,  is  not  nearly  so  acute  as  in  the 
others;  he  also  differs  materially  in  his  shape,  but 
more  especially  in  the  length  of  his  body. 

This  dog  is  not  remarkable  for  symmetry  of  form, 
or  in  the  setting  on  of  his  legs,  whence  his  mo- 
tion is  somewhat  awkward  and  loose,  and  conse- 
quently he  is  not  distinguished  for  speed, — a  defect 
which  might  be  remedied  by  breeding,  were  an  im- 
provement in  that  particular  thought  desirable. 
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The  Newfoundland  Dog  is  docile  to  a  Very  great 
degree^  and  nothing  can  exceed  his  affection.  Natu- 
rally athletic  and  active^  he  is  ever  eager  to  be  em- 
ployed^ and  seems  delighted  to  perform  any  little  of- 
fice required  of  him.  Nature  has  given  him  a  giteat 
share  c£  emulation,  and  hence  to  be  surpassed  pr  oyer- 
come  is  to  him  the  occasion  of  great  pain.  Active 
on  every  emergency,  he  is  the  friend  of  all^  and  is 
naturally  without  the  least  disposition  to  quarrel  with 
other  animals.  He  seldom  or  never  offers  offence,  but 
will  not  receive  an  insult  <Hr  injury  with  impunity. 
Such  is  the  capacity  of  his  understanding,  that  he 
pan  be  taught  almost  every  thing  which  man  can  in- 
culcate, and  of  which  his  own  strength  and  frame 
are  capable.  His  sagacity  can  only  be  excee^d  by 
his  energies,  and  he  perseveres  with  unabated  ardour 
in  whatever  shape  he  is  employed,  and  while  he  has 
a  hope  of  success  he  will  never  slacken  in  his  ef« 
forts  to  attain  it.  The  amazing  pliability  of  his  tem- 
per peculiarly  fits  him  for  the  use  of  man,  wad  he 
never  shrinks  from  any  service  which  may  be  requir- 
ed of  him,  but  undertakes  it  with  an  ardour  propor- 
ticmate  to  the  difficulty  of  its  execution.  Taking  a 
singular  pride  in  being  employed,  he  will  carry  a 
stick,  a  basket,  or  bundle,  for  miles  in  his  mouth ; 
and  to  deprive  him  of  any  of  these  is  mare  than  auf 
stranger  could  accomplish  with  safety. 

Sagacity  and  a  peculiarly  faithful  attachment  to 
the  human  species  are  characteristics  inseparable  from 
this  dog,  and  hence  he  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  ward 
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off  from  hit  master  every  impending  danger,  and  to 
free  him  fh>m  every  peril  to  which  he  may  be  expos- 
ed. He  is  endowed  with  an  astonishing  degree  of 
courage,  whether  to  resent  an  insalt  or  to  defend  his 
friends,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life. 

Habitually  inclined  to  industrious  employment,  such 
dogs  are  as  useful  to  the  settlers  of  the  coast  from 
which  they  are  brought  as  our  ponies  and  galloways 
are  to  us.    It  is  easy  to  accustom  them  to  daily  la- 
bonr.   From  thriee  to  five  of  them  are  harnessed  to  a 
sledge^-or  other  vehicle,  containing  a  load  of  wood, 
or  lumbery  amounting  to  twenty  or  thirty  stones, 
which  they  steadily  draw  for  miles  with  ease.    This ' 
they  do  ^without  the  aid  of  a  driver,  when:  they  are 
acquainted  with  the  road ;  and  having  delivered  their 
burden- they  return  home  to  their  master,  and  receive, 
as  M  relvard  for  their  labour,  their  accustomed  fixxl, 
which  generally  consists  of  dried  fish,  of  which  they 
are  said  to  be  extremely  fond.    The  qualifications  of 
this  dog  are  extensive  indeed ;  as  a  keeper  or  defender 
of  the  house  he  is  far  more  intelligent,  more  power- 
ful, and  more'  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  mastiff, 
and  faa»  of  late  years  been  much  substituted  for  him 
in  England ;   indeed  he  may  with  great  propriety 
entit^ly  supersede  that  breed.    As  a  watch-dog,  and 
for  his  services  upon  navigable  rivers,  none  can  come 
in  competition  with  him;   and  various  sportsmen 
have  intrednced  him  into  the  field  as  a  pointer  with 
great  success,  his  kind  disposition  and  sagacity  ren- ; 
dering'hisrtiraitiing' an  easy  task. 

q2 
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-  The  usual 'fote  of  other  foie  dogs  attends  'this 
generous^race  among  us ;  th(^  are  too  soften  4tfgndk 
ed  and  degenerated  b^  inferior  crosaee,  "which  'wttb 
so  nobles  on  aBDimal  ahould  be  avoided  by  evetf^fei^ 
siblevxeans.-  --     » 

III  4h»  year  1810  these  dc^s  weve  conqMHed  ilo 
amount  to*«{Mrard8  of  2000  at  and  in  the  "^iciiiity  of 
SttJohn% Newfoundland.  They «fe tftier^byiBeMSsh 
and  inhuBiaa  eaatom>left,  dmraog  the  wh4e  siubs^er^ 
to'shiA  fbr  tftieinaelves,  and  are  i»ot  only  t^fNiMeaMiie 
.and-^dangefoua  to  the>  inhabitanfta^  'bin:  alaaj  4rotaii 
jatanMidon'iald .di^eaae^  jHiblicntiisancei kf  ihe^atreetsw 
Oantraj'y  to  their  fiatural  disposition;  -when  aiMKiiatad 
dwidkapad  supported  by  man,  aiid  goaded  by  4ka  vm^ 
/.fKripuaidemands  of  hunger^  they  assevdyle  -in  paeha^ 
9|bovl  abcfut  like  wolves  for  their  prey,  destroying 
sheepi^gpoulbry/ and  every  thing  eatable  <wilhin  ^tiieir 
reach.    On  the  return  of  the  cold  season  their '«Bt- 
fselh^  masters  (relinquish  the  fishii^,  when  they  aeek 
r-.  iWaih  ithe  utmost  eagerness  for  their  lately  abandoned 
'doga,  (mdiout  the  assistance  of  which  it  would bo^ab* 
sohitelyiinfiDasible  to  get  through  the«evesre  labours 
^  of  ai  Newfoundland  winter.    In  seeking  and  cUaming 
this  fMN^erty^  much  confiuion,  and  «y(ti  litigatioii  in 
the'ttdurts^  ensne,  the  value  of  these  perioditaHyrde- 
aerted  Aoimais  being  estimated  at  fironvtwo  to  eight 
.  poundseaeh. 

In  tbe  y«Ar  lftl5  a  dangerous  nwlady,  nipposed  to 

.  bdhydrophobia^.  seiaed  the  dogs  at  St  Joha^s;  -  This 

disease  was  attributed  to  the  bite  of  a  bull-dog  from 


£0glaad<;,dbut  k  38  more  {irobable  :lhat.  it  original 

ed  in.  tbe^  neglect  and  ataryation  to  whidi  these  jm« 

fiMtutiiite  JtatkntU  liod  been  sttbjocted  tthynwghont » tiie 

giMwmwjwmwn   /21u0  opimon  was  in  fiiot  doublif.ecHi^ 

finned.  Many  persons  were  bitten ;  but  in  *ht(€oitne 

of  Mtte'tomntfaa.  no  airmptoms  of  rabies  aptpeaeed: 

and telhsr,. an 'expericnoad medical  gentleman^  who 

haApoaaed'aeYiaiiteeii  years  in  Neivsfoimdknd/obaerir* 

odiidNNdngalmoat  every  aeason^  ayanptonui  nearly 

Teaemblipg  itUa  diaaaaa,     fie  evexLhad  a  number 

o£>patieiilii  who  had  boen  bitten ;  one:  in  parCicttlar, 

iiiMl817#^iittadbed  in  bis  presonoeby  ia  'dog  which  he 

wiaasOowmMi  was  really  rabid ;  he  tfoated  the  <case, 

hoflwoteryiesaeomxnoh  wound|«>-no  ill  consequences 

fnlmf^'MA^  ftofn  general  concuarrent  testimonyi  no 

ancbcUaaase  aa  canine  madneas  had^^.existed  in  the 

isbtndi'ivhich;  yety  he  acknowledged^  zaigbtiposaibly 

bebcoilgfat^by  dogSrfrmnEfuxope.:     y/.  .' 

'r;7lMfknedieal  ig^tieman  afaoTo  alluded  to  attnbut* 

<Bd^4he  diaeaaoy  which  had  the  sooo^anoe  of  veal  mad« 

ilesa^'to  a<  fever  induced  by  severe  labour^  widi  insuf* 

•ficient  nouriahment  upon  aahed  and  knproper  food^ 

iWidt  Itlwrd  cpnafiactleas  lodging.;  matmally^  also^  to  the 

rwantrof  a*  auftDienoy  of  water,  the4itreanw  being  ^ns- 

-ife^4lnd  Ae-'wretehed  doga  being  reduced  to  the  ne- 

'lO^ily  of  baady  moistening  their  mouths  with  snow. 

£ven  while  water  is  plenty,  their  unfeeling  task- 

niaatoiyi  wiUvnot^aUow  tiie.animaia,  porched  with 

thiM^Otttiataianed.by,  the  (exhausting  labour  io  which 

•thfi3r<j«lve:4heir  aupport»'time  toakkt  their  thirst,  al- 
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though  in  that  respect  tkey.are'always  extrtniidy  eanif  ■ 
placent  to  themselves.      .  ..  ^  ....i  ,    4<»  ii 

,. Since  1815  the  dogs  in  Newfbttndland  have  been- 
taken  more,  care  of^  in  consequence  of  a  recommonda*- 
tion  of  the  grand  jurors  to  the  Court  of  Session  in^ 
February  of  that  year^  which  was 'approved  of  b^-tiie^ 
Jiidges;    It  was  in  consequence  orderedy  that  aU  dogs 
found  at  large  ahould  be  forthwith  desdmyed^  exoc|)t^- 
such  as  were  .employed  in  stedt,  who  were  required  to' 
be  securely  muzzled ;  and  thal^  in  .order  the  more  ef- 
fectually to  promote  the  destruction  of  theothersy  are** 
wuu*d  of  five  shillings  for  every  one-destroyed  should  be  * 
paid  upon  its  being  produced  in  the  court^house^yanL  * 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  New.*  • 
foundland  Dog,  when  pursuing  a  flock  of  sheep,  will 
single  out  one  of  them,  and,  if  not  prevented^! which 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  w^l  never  Jeavo 
off  the  pursuit  until  be  has  mastered  his  intended  vic- 
tim.' He  always  aims  at  the  throat ;  but,  after  having 
sucked  the  blood,  he  has  never  been  known  to  toudi ' 
the  carcass. 

The  principal  use  of  this  animal,  in  addition  to  his 
quality  of  a  good  watch-dog,  is  to  assist  in  fetchini^  • 
from  the  woods,  the  lumber  intended  either  for  repair- 
ing the  stages,  or  for  fuel,  which  has  been  them  cut- ' 
and  laid  up  in  piles ;  and  this  is  done  either  by  drag- 
ging it  on  the  dead,  that  is,  on  the  bare  snow  and'  ice, 
the  ends  being  fiiateaed -together  with  a  rope  fixed  to 
the  tackling  of  the  dog,  or  on  sledges  or  catamarmnt,  - 
These  are  formed  of  two  pieces  of  plank,  shod  andep- 
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neath  with  hoc^s  oi  iron  or  of  hardwood^  jcdned  by 
thick  pieces  from  two  feet  to  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
lei^gth^  and  BuppcMftiog  four  strong  long  knees,  two  at 
each  endj  fastened  in  an  opposite  direction :  to  this 
$ledge  the  ^dog  is  harnessed,  whilst  the  servant  Who 
aeeoikipanies  him  directs  his  motions,  and,  by  the  ad« 
dition  of  his  own  efforts  and  weight,  modifies,  as  far 
as  he  is  able,  the  rapidity  of  the  sledge  down  steep 
hills.  In  the  vicinity  of  rivers  the  wood  is  thrown 
into  them  in  the  spring,  and  carried  down  by  the 
stream  into  the  hai^bour,  through  which  great  quan- 
tities generally  find  their  way  into  the  ocean,  where 
the  Quxreiits  carry  them  to  Greenland,  Iceland,  the 
islands  of  Scotland,  and  even  to  Norway. 

The  Newfoundl«id  Dog,  in  his  native  country, 
seldom  barks,  and  that  only  when  strongly  provoked. 
His  utterance  appears  an  unnatural  and  painful  exer- 
tion, producing  a  noise  between  barking  and  growl- 
ing, longer  and  louder  than  a  snarl,  and  more  hoUow 
and  less  shaip  than  the  former,  still  strictly  correspond- 
ing to  the  sounds  expressed  by  the  familiar  words, 
bow,  wow;  and  here  he  st(^,  unless  he  extend  it 
into  a  howl«  in  which  he  is  instantaneously  joined  by 
all  the  dogs  within  hearing.  This  happens  frequent- 
ly, and  in  a  still  calm  night  fHroduces  a  noise  parti- 
cularly hideous. 

The  Newfoundland  Dog  resembles  the  Greenland 
dog  in  aeveeal  respects ;  but  the  following  facts  es- 
tablish 8<Hne  essential  differences  between  them :— *It 
will  be  seen  by  our  anecdote  of  the  Oreenland  dog 
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left  at  Boomer^  that  he  killed  the  sheep  for  the  fat 
about  the  kidneys^  upon  which  he  fed  with  great  avi- 
dity^ while  the  Newfoundland  Dog  seems  to  kill  the 
same  animals  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  blood. 

The  Newfoundland  Dog  is  a  valuable  and  faithful 
friend  to  man,  and  an  implacable  enemy  to  sheep. 
When  bom  or  reared  from  an  early  age  under  the 
roof  of  man>  this  dog  is  the  most  useful  domestic  ani- 
mal in  the  island  of  which  he  is  a  native.  He  answers 
some  of  the  essential  purposes  of  a  horse ;  is  docile^ 
capable  of  strong  attachment^  and  easily  pleased  in 
the  quality  of  his  food ; — ^he  will  live  upon  scraps  of 
boiled  fish,  whether  salted  or  fresh^  and  on  boiled  po- 
tatoes and  cabbage ;  but^  if  hungry^  he  will  not  scru- 
ple to  steal  a  piece  of  salmon  or  raw  salt  pork  from 
the  tub  in  which  it  has  been  left  to  steep.  He  is 
likewise  fond  of  poultry  of  the  larger  kind ;  but  he 
seems  to  prefer  the  blood  of  sheep  to  every  thing 
else. 

Both  the  Greenland  and  Newfoundland  dogs,  how- 
ever, in  a  wild  state^  agree  in  the  dispositions  and  ha- 
bits of  the  wolf.  They  hunt  in  packs  the  animals 
of  the  country  for  the  sake  of  prey ;  and  this  circum- 
stance has  led  to  the  supposition,  which  by  others  is 
deemed  groundless,  of  there  being  wolves  in  the 
island  of  Newfoundland. 

The  well-known  partiality  of  the  Newfoundland 

Dog  for  water,  in  which,  whether  salt  or  fresh,  he 

appears  as  if  he  were  in  his  proper  element,  diving  and 

keeping  under  the  surface  iox  a  cotv^\(\!&\^\^  time^  as 
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well  as  the  fact  of  his  being  web-footed^  seems  to  give 
him  some  connexion  with  the  class  of  amphibious  ani- 
mals. The  several  instances  of  his  superior  sagacity 
on  record^  and  the  essential  services  which  he  has  fre- 
quently been  known  to  render  to  humanity^  give  him 
a  distinguished  rank  in  the  scale  of  the  brute  creation. 
The  beautiful  animal  generally  known  in  England 
as  the  Newfoundland  Dog^  is  only  half-bred, 

A  SLY  ASSASSIN. 

We  are  informed  by  an  author,  that  he  purchased 
a  puppy  of  the  true  breed,  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  northward  of  the  island  to  Harbour-Grace. 
This  uiimal  grew  to  the  size  of  a  small  Shetland 
pony,  was  strong  and  fit  for  hard  work,  and  very  tract- 
able and  gentle,  even  to  the  children  of  the  family, 
of  whom  he  seemed  to  be  particularly  fond.  Nor  was 
he  ever  known,  even  in  any  one  instance,  to  disagree 
with  the  cats  of  the  house,  which  he  treated  rather 
with  a  kind  of  dignified  condescension.  But,  unless 
closely  watched,  he  would  run  after  sheep  where- 
ever  he  could  trace  them,  even  drive  them  from  high 
cliffs  into  the  sea,  and  jump  in  after  them  ;  not, 
however,  without  first  considering  the  elevation  of 
the  rock;  for,  if  he  thought  it  too  great,  he  would  run 
down,  and  take  the  nearest  And  most  convenient  place 
to  continue  his  pursuit.  The  owner  of  that  dog  had 
at  one  time  some  domesticated  wild  geese,  one  of  which 
would  frequently  follow  him  in  his  morning  walks, 
side  by  side  with  Fowler  (which  wa&  the  tvaxae  ^1^^ 
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dog.)  They  seemed  to  live  together  on  the  best  terms. 
Unfortunately  the  servant  neglected  one  night  to 
shut  them  up  according  to  custom  ;  the  next  moraing 
the  feathers  of  the  favourite  goose  were  found  scatter- 
ed in  a  small  field  adjoining  to  the  grounds.  The 
dog  was  soon  after  discovered  concealed  in  a  comer  of 
the  wood-yard^  and^  on  his  master  looking  at  himj  ex- 
hibited evident  signs  of  conscious  guilt.  His  owner 
took  him  to  the  fields  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  fea- 
thers :  the  dog^  staring  at  him^  uttered  a  loud  growl^ 
and  ran  away  with  all  the  speed  of  which  he  waa  ca- 
pable^  nor  could  he  bear  the  sight  of  him  for  some 
days  afterwards. 

On  another  occasion,  his  proprietor  had  tihree 
young  sheep^  for  which  in  the  daytime  the  dog 
seemed  to  affect  the  utmost  indifference.  The  servant 
neglected  one  evening  to  take  them  into  their  shed, 
as  also  to  confine  the  dog,  and  the  next  morning  the 
sheep  were  found  stretched  in  the  back-yard  lifdess, 
and  without  any  other  mark  of  violence  than  a  small 
wound  in  the  throat,  from  which  the  assassin  had 
sucked  their  blood. 

The  natural  colour  of  this  specimen  was  a  perfect 
black,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  white  spots. 
As  soon  as  winter  approached  he  acquired  a  coat  which 
grew  to  the  depth  of  one  inch,  of  close  coarse  wo<d, 
deviating  from  the  original  colour  only  by  an  inclina- 
tion to  red;  the  long  thick  glossy  hairs  preserved 
the  same  colour  up  to  the  surface  of  the  coat,  and 
then  turned  generally  to  a  perfect  white.    It  is  pro* 


bable  tbbf'a  more  constant  exposure  to  the  weather 

'would  haft'e  niadb'the  change  of  colour  more  com- 

'  pletie.    The  sagadtj^  of  this  animal  was  astonishing; 

oii  many  bcCaMbhs  he  appeared  to  want  only  the  fa« 

'*cnlty  of '^eech  to  make  himself  fully  understood. 

'  The  Gr^nlatid^  Siberian^  and  Pomeranian  dogs  are 
'  said  exa<^ljr  to  resemble  the  dogs  of  the  Esquimaux 
'of  Labrador^  frequently  snarling  and  bowlings  but 
never  hiving  been*  heard  to  bark.    They  are  also  de- 
scribed as' naturally  timorous^  but^  at  the  same  time, 
*if  riot  tamed  when  young,  they  become  remarkably 
S^ild-'^'The    Newfoundland   Dog    above-mentioned 
never  exhibited  any  sign  of  a  timid  disposition.  Af^er 
iMki^y"liard-fought  battles,  before  he  had  attained 
'  his  ftUest  growth,  he  established  his  character  and 
BtLp^dAty.   '  He  was  not  quarrelsome;  he  treated 
^€tskfsitkiS[eT'  species  with  a  great  degree  of  patienc'e 
'  liAd  fi)H)4sarance ;  but  when  attacked  by  a  dog  of  his 
oiiha'Ait,  Of  engaged  in  restoring  peace  among  other 
dbg8,li^  Svbuld  s^  to  most  vigorously,  and  continue  the 
stru  jfgld  iliitiT  submission  was  obtained,  or  peace  com- 
pletely re-established :  he  would  then  leave  the  field  of 
'  battle  widi  a  haughty  look  and  warning  growl,  and  be 
afterwards  as  quiiet  as  a  lamb.     His  master  was  per- 
fectly secure  in  his  company ;  for  the  least  appear- 
ance of  an- attack  on  his  person  roused  at  once  the 
dog'sattention,  and  produced  a  tremendous  growl, 
accompanied  with  evident  signs  of  being  prepared  to 
act  in  his  defence,  if  the  case  required  it. 
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A  XiANTBBN-CABBISB. 

There  ii  another  remarkaUe  instance  which  aifo 
came  under  the  observation  of  the  owner  of  the  dog 
just  mentioned.  One  of  the  magistrates  of  Haarbofi]> 
GraoB*  had  an  old  animal  of  this  kind  which  wuir  id 
the  habit  of  carrying  a  lantern  before  his  master  at 
night  as  steadily  as  the  most  attentive  servant  could  do» 
stopping  short  when  he  made  a  stop^  and  proceedfaig 
when  he  saw  him  disposed  to  flidlow.  If  his  owner 
was  from  home,  as  soon  as  the  lantern  was  fixed  t9 
his  moulh^  and  the  command  given,  ^'  €k>  fetch  tby 
matter,"  he  would  immediately  setoff,  and  proceed 
direedy  to  the  town,  which  lay  at  the  distanoe  of 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  place  of  his  residtece^ 
When  there,  he  sto^^ped  at  the  door  of  every  house 
which  he  knew  his  master  was  in  the  habit  of  frequent* 
ing,  and,  laying  down  his  lantern,  would  growl  and 
beat  at  the  door,  making  all  the  noise  in  his  power 
until  it  was  opened*  If  his  (rwner  was  not  there  he 
would  proceed  fiuther  in  the  same  manner,  until  he 
&und  him.  If  he  had  accompanied  him  only  once 
into  a  house,  this  was  sufficient  to  induce  hini  t»  ttke 
that  house  ia  his  round. 

SAVBS  A  WOKAN  FROM  DBOWKIKe* 

A  country  servant  passing  a  deep  watdr  on  'hctm^ 

■  .  •  V  V  »■  .  • 

.    .  .■  .:      :'■♦'      • 

*  C&srlfli  Osriand,  Esq.  ^\\o  d\e&  0[vct«  Vci  <S(v«  ^^twi  lAlO. 
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hack,  with  a  woman  behind  him,  the  latter  slipped 
off^  and,  after  a  few  itruggles,  sunk  to  the  bottom  un- 
perceived  by  the  clown,  who  rode  on.  Some  specta- 
tors at  a  distance  hastened  to  the  water-side,  and  be^* 
held  the  e&rts  of  a  Newfoundland  Dog  which  &U 
tended  the  careless  servant  The  friendly  aninial  bad 
perceived  the  woman  £&11,  and  instantly  swam  to  the 
place  and  dived  after  her.  At  first  he  brought  her  cap 
to  ih^Aarfs,  but,  lookii^  at  it,  he  div«d  again,  imd 
brought  ,up  her  cloAk.  When  he  had  laid  it  mi  the 
ibore,  he  looked  at  it  £or  some  moments  as  if  with  die 
anger  of  disappointment,  and  rushed  back  to  the  place 
the  third  time,  and,  to  the  w<mder  of  the  people  pre* 
9enty  he:  berought  up  the  woman,  over  whom  he  exiw 
pressed  every  demonstration  of  joy.  She  sdon  tt^ 
covened,  and  was  afterwards  housekeeper  to  a  cler^^^ 
man  in  Norfolk. 

t    .    SAVES fHB  LIFE  OF  A  OENTLSMAN.. 

-  In  the  summer  of  1792  a  gentleman  went  to  Ports- 
inotiih  ibr  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing.  He  was  catt^ 
veyed  in  one  of  the  madiines  into  the  water  ;  but  be-^ 
iHg  unacquainted  with  the  steepness  of  the  shore,  and 
Ho  swimmer,  he  found  himself,  the  instant  he  quitted 
theVehide,  nearly  out  of  his  depth.  The  state  of  alarm 
into  which  he  was  thrown  increased  his  danger,  and, 
unnoticed  by  the  person  who  attended  the  madime, 
he  would  inevitably  have  been  drowned,  had  not 
a  large  Newfoundland  Dog,  which  by  accident  was 
stancBng  on  the  shore   and  observed  \ii%  dcLtXx^ea^» 
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pluflf  ^  jfl^>tP  bis  asajstanc^.  The  a.nimal  seized  ,|iim 
by  the  Mf^r,  aijid  .copduc);ed  Jiim  safely  tp.land^  but 
it  vra9i  spme.  tw.e ,  before  l^e  recovered* . .  The  gende- 
C^x^ .  fi^^rwatds  purchas^  the  4<3!g  at  .^.l^igh  .pricp^ 
{uid  pjp^^^rved  him.as.a  treasure  of  equal  y^ue'wijt^ 
hj^.^plfi  fortune. 


...    !:.,.    ...=.-     .  JEXPEKT  NEWSMAN. .    ..     ^,   ^^ 


.  .^7.  j?e,ter  M^parthur  informs  ifie,  tha^t  in  ^e  /ypa; 
2^891^  .when;  opposite  to  Falmouth^  he  was  at  breft^i;- 
fast  with  a  gentleman,  when  a  large  Newfoundland 
Dog,  all  dripping  with  water,  entered  the  room,  and 
laid  a  newspaper  on  the  table.  The  gentleman  (who 
^a9  pi;^  of  the  Society  of  Friends)  informed  the  pa^y> 
t^t|(ti^js  dog,  swam  regularly  a<;ross  the  ferry  every 
p^fning,  and  went  to  the  post-office,  and  fetched  the 
^J^vp  of  the  day. 

^.    J,.,.  PUTY  BEFORE  REVENGE. 

?r.tA  gentleman,  residing  in  the  city  of  Xio^don^was 
gf|ij]f\g.  one  afternoon  to  his  country  cottage*  accompa^ 
i^ed  by  Cses^,  a  favourite  Newfoundland  Dog^  when 
he  fecoUeqted  that  he  had  the  key  of  a  cellaret,  which 
ijirpuld  be  wanted  at  home  during  his  absence.  Hav- 
ing accustomed  his  dog  to  carry  things,  he  sent|  him 
back  with  the  key ;  the  dog  executed  his  commission, 
and  afterwards  rejoined  his  master,  who  discovered 
that  he  had  been  fighting,  and  was  much  torn  about 
the  head.  The  cause  he  afterwards  learned  on  his 
return  to  town  in  the  e\eTUTi^.    CossaT)  while  passing 
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with  the  key^  was  attacked  by  a  ferocious  dog  belong- 
ing  to  a  butcher,  against  which  he  made  no  resist- 
ance, but  tore  himself  away  without  relinquishing  his 
charge.  After  delivering  the  key  in  town,  he  return* 
ed  the  same  way,  and  on  reaching  the  butcher's  shop 
from  which  he  had  been  assailed,  he  stopped  and 
looked  out  for  his  antagonist;  the  dog  again  sallied 
f<»th,  Oesar  attacked  him  with  a  fury  which  nothing 
but  revenge  for  past  wrongs  could  have  inspired,  nor 
did  he  quit  his  enemy  until  he  had  laid  him  dead  at 
hisfiet, 

PUNISHBS  A  COWABB. 

A  Newfoundland  Dog  kept  at  the  ferry-house  at 
Worcester  was  famous  for  having,  at  different  periods^ 
saved  three  persons  from  drowning ;  and  so  fond  was 
he  of  water,  that  he  seemed  to  consider  any  disincli- 
nation for  it  in  other  dogs  as  an  insult  on  the  species. 
If  a  dog  was  left  on  the  bank  by  its  master,  and,  in 
the  idea  that  it  would  be  obliged  to  follow  the  boat 
ncross  the  river,  which  is  but  narrow,  stood  yelping 
at  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  unwilling  to  take  the  water, 
the  Newfoundland  veteran  would  go  down  to  him, 
and  with  a  satirical  growl,  as  if  in  mockery,  take 
him  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and  throw  him  into  the 
stream. 

SAVES  HIS  MASTBR  FBOH  DROWNING. 

A  native  of  Germany,  fond  of  travelling,  was  pur- 
suibjr  hitf  course  through  Holland  aecomi^«i»&\  Vj  ^ 
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large  Newfoundland  Dog.  Walking  one  evening  on 
ahighbank^  which  formed  one  side  of  a  dike^  or  canal^ 
so  common  in  that  country^  his  foot  slipped^  and  he 
was  precipitated  into  the  water^  and^  being  unable  to 
8wim^  he  soon  became  senseless.  When  he  recovered 
his  recollection^  he  found  himself  in  a  cottage,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  dike  to  that  from  which  he  had 
fallen,  surrounded  by  peasants,  who  had  been  using 
the  means  so  generally  practised  in  that  country  for 
restoring  suspended  animation.  The  account  given 
by  the  peasants  was,  that  one  of  them,  returning  home 
from  his  labour,  observed^  at  a  considerable  distance,  a 
large  dog  in  the  water  swimming  and  dragging,  and 
sometimes  pushing,  something  that  he  seeiAed  to  have 
great  difficulty  in  supporting,  but  which  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  getting  into  a  small  creek  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  that  on  which  the  men  were. 

When  the  animal  had  pulled  what  he  had  hitherto 
supported  as  far  out  of  the  water  as  he  was  able,  the 
peasant  discovered  that  it  was  the  body  of  a  man. 
The  dog,  having  shaken  himself,  began  industriously 
to  lick  the  hands  and  face  of  his  master,  while  the  rusr 
tic  hastened  across ;  and,  having  obtained  assistance^ 
the'  body  was  conveyed  to  a  neighbouring  house^ 
where  the  usual  means  of  resuscitation  soon  restored 
him  to  sense  and  recollection.  Two  very  consideri* 
able  bruises,  with  the  marks  of  teeth,  appeared,  one 
on  his  shoulder,  the  other  on  the  nape  of  his  neck  ; 
whence  it  was  presumed  that  the  faithful  animal 
^rst  seized  his  master  by  Xhe  ^oxM^ex,  «xid  swam. 
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with  him  in  this  manner  some  time ;  but  that  his  sa- 
gacity had  prompted  him  to  let  go  this  hold^  and 
shift  his  grasp  to  the  neck^  by  which  he  had  been 
enabled  to  support  the  head  out  of  the  water.  It  was 
in  the  latter  position  that  the  peasant  observed  the 
dog  making  his  way  along  the  dike^  whidi  it  appear- 
ed he  had  done  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  It  is^  therefore^  probable  that  this  gentleman 
owed  his  life  as  much  to  the  sagacity  as  to  the  fideli- 
ty of  his  dog. 

A  GALLANT  DOG. 

Sir  John  Carr^  in  his  Tour  through  Holland^  men- 
tions that  the  Dutch  are  very  fond  of  dogs.  "  Our  cap- 
tain (says  he)  had  on  board  a  bitch  and  two  puppies 
of  a  very  peculiar  breeds  for  which  he  expressed  great 
attachment^  and  he  was  one  day  not  a  little  amused  at 
my  telling  him  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  gal- 
lant action  which  took  place  between  the  Nymph  and 
Cleopatra  in  the  last  war,  there  was  a  large  New- 
foundland Dog  on  board  the  former  vessel^  which^  as 
soon  as  the  firing  began,  ran  from  below  deck  in  spite 
of  every  exertion  of  the  men  to  keep  him  down^  and 
climbing  up  into  the  main-chains^  there  kept  up  a 
contidual  barkings  and  exhibited  the  most  violent  rage 
during  the  whole  of  the  engagement.  When  the 
Cleopatra  struck  he  was  amongst  the  foremost  to 
board  her^  and  walked  up  and  down  her  decks  as  if 
he  participated  in  the  glory  of  the  victory  obtained 
by  the  English" 
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HONOCTBED  BT  A  PUBLIC  DINNBB  FOB  HIS  VALOUB. 

There  leas  a  Newfoundland  Dog  called  Victor^  on 
board  the  Bellona  last  war^  which  kept  the  deck  dm*- 
ing  the  battle  of  Copenhagen^  running  backward 
and  forward  with  so  much  bravery]  that  he  became  a 
greater  favourite  with  the  men  than  ever.  When  the 
^p  was  paid  off  after  the  peace  of  Amiens^  the  sail- 
ors had  a  parting  dinner  on  shore.  Victor  was  placed 
in  the  chair^  and  fed  with  roast  beef  and  plum-pud- 
ding, and  the  bill  was  made  out  in  his  name.  He  was 
so  called  after  his  original  master,  who  was  no  less  a 
personage  tiian  Victor  Hughes. 

FAITHFULLY  6UABD8  HIS  MASTEB,  WHO  FBLL  IN 

BATTLE. 

Three  days  after  the  engagement  at  the  siege  of  St 
Sebastian,  a  Newfoundland  Dog  was  found  \ymg  by 
the  side  of  his  deceased  master,  an  officer  of  the  Royals. 
On  the  approach  of  the  French  party  empLojed  to 
bury  the  dead,  the  faithful  animal  showed  consideiv 
able  ferocity,  but  being  at  length  pacified^  he  per* 
mitted  the  corpse  to  be  removed,  and  followed  it  to 
the  grave.  The  impressive  fact  was  communicated 
to  General  Roy,  who  instantly  adopted  the  noble  ani- 
mal, and  afterwards  brought  him  to  England. 

SAVES  AN  INFANT  FROM  DROWNINGS 

Some  time  ago  a  young  woman  was  amusing  her- 
self  with  an  infant  at  AatoiCa  Q>\«^>  t«»x  CvcUde 
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Bridge^  Dublin.  Whilst  she  was  sportively  toying 
with  the  child|  it  made  a  suddeii  spring  from  her 
arms,  and  in.  an  instant  fell  into  ^e  Lifiey.  .The 
screaming  nurse  and  anxious  spectators  saw  the  water 
close  over  the  .child,  and  conceived  that  he  h^  sunk 
to  rise .  no .  more.  A  Newfoundland  Dog,,  whi^h,  had 
been  accidentally  passing  with  his  mas$;er^  sprapjl  for. 
ward  to. the  wall,  and  gazed  wistfidly  at  the  ripple,  in 
the  water,  made  by  the  child's  descent.  At  the  same  in-, 
stant  the  child  reappeared  on  the  surfape  of  the  current^ 
and  the  dog  sprang  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  water. 
Whilst  the  animal  lyas  descending,  the  child  agai^gi 
sunk,  and  the.  faithful  creature  was  seen  anxiously 
swimming  round  and  round  the  spot  where  it  had 
disappeared.  Once  more  the  child  rose  to  the  sur- 
face; the  dog  seized  him,  and  with  a  firm  but  gentle 
pressure,  bore,  him  to  land  without,  injury.  Mean- 
while a^  gentleman  arriYed,  who,  on  inquiry  into  the 
circiunstances.  of.  the.  transaction,  exhibited .  strong 
niarl^s.  of  sensibility  and  feeling  towards  the  child, 
and  qf  admiration  for,  the  dog  that  had  rescued  him 
from  death.  The  person  who  had  removed  the  babe 
£rom  the  dog  turned  to  show  the  infant  to  this  gentle- 
man, when  it  presented  to  his  view  the  well-known 
features  of  his  oupiL  son !  A  mixed  sensation  of  terror, 
joy,  and  surprise,  struck  him  mute.  When  he  had 
recovered  the  use  of  his  faculties,  and  fondly  kissed 
his  little  dfirUligy  he  lavished,  a  thousand  embraces  on 
the  dog,  and  offered  to  his  master  a  very  large  sum 
(500.  gvineas)  if  he  would  transfer,  the  va\>x«XAe«Xi\\£^ 
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to  hipi ;  but  the  owner  of  die  dog  (Oolbnd.  Wynne) 
feU  too  much  affection. for  the  usefiil  creature  to  pint 
with  him  for  any  consideration  whatever. 

MDaX  TKIN  HUMAN  aAliHkCXTT.  » 

V  A. gentleman  btought  from  Newf^onidiaDd  m  dig 
•of  tbi^  true  breed,  whieh  he  gave  to  his  bnidier,  nrha 
xesided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tharaes-atsrect^-'biit 
:^ho,  .having  no  other  means  of  keefung  the  animal 
excq>tin  close,  donfinailient,  fMrefenred  aettdittg  him 
to^  friend  in  Scotland.  The  dog,  whidi  had  adgin*' 
^ly  been  disembarked  at  Thamefr«8treet,  wall  ngida 
rer-embarked  ,at  the  same  place  outboard  iaBerwkk 
Bif^4ik;  by  yrhiclk  means,  during  his  stay  in  Lou* 
■don,  he  bad  never  travelled  iialf  a  miJie  ffw,  tlM 
•^ot  where  he  had  firat  landed.  Ihiring  the  short 
time  he  renuoned  he  had,  liowevier>  contrMted  mi  i^ 
fection  for  his  master ;  and,  when  he  arrived  in  SO0U 
land,  his  regrets  at  the  separation  induced  him  to 
take  the  £rst  opportunity  «f  escaping,  and  thoi^h  ke 
certainly  had  .never  before  travelled  one  yard  of  the 
road,  yet  he  found  his  way  back  in  a  very  idiott  time 
to  his  former  residence  on  £^liHstreetrHill>  but  isao 
exhausted  a  state,  that  he  had  only  time  to  espreas 
his  joy  at  seeing  his  master,  and  expired 
hour  after  his  arrival. 


HAD  KSABLY  LOST  HIS  LIPB  IN  HIS  ATTEMPT  TO 

8AVJB  A  BOY.   , 

A  aaart  firost  having  set  in,  a  iMmber  of  bo3n9  ftoBt 
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Leith  school  assembled  at  Lochend,  to  enjoy  the  di-*. 
version  of  sHding.  They-  chiefly  kept  by  tibe  margin' 
of  the  loch^  B»  the  ice  had  not  attained  sufScient 
Str^igthj  bat  (me  of  them^  more  adventurous  thaa 
his  companions,  rashly  advanced,  towards  its  centre,, 
-when,  as  his  velocity  diminished,  he  instantly  vrent 
down,-— fortunately  the  water  was  oidy  up  to  hi^ 
ahonldfn*  Anothter  boy  proceeding  to  his  assistance^ 
illsofeUini  hqt  linto  deeper  water,  although  onlya 
£N7  fii^l/frcm  Imik  An  alavm- having*  by  this  time 
l^e^n  giveni  neveoral  worlonto  emf^oyed  at  the  water- 
hduae  lavmciiedithe  bo«k|  afeid^  a^gentlemlan,  with^ 
floe  J^e^fettHdhmdDog,  being  also  most  farttriiMel)^ 
presdnt^itbiBy  lost  noit  a  moment  in  repairing  to  the'istpot.' 
The  Mgiciousianimal,  eager,  to  give  assistance;  made 
tK^IQWdsitheJboy,  wha  was  in  the  most  imnin^t  dan^ 
ger> .^uid  seiBing  him,  would  have  instniytly  Cfibrried 
himauifc,  but  was  impeded  by  the  surroun<^^ '  ic<&. 
Here  be  HusUiiBed^him,  howevvr,  and  the  hoA  hay- 
log  aaad^ita^way  through;  they  w^e.  all  rescued  arid' 
tak^niMOiktl^oard  The  meritorious  conduct  of  the 
noriosenlia^^desearvdng  ei  every  commekdatiMi;«'l^r' 
iMdJt  noi  beettfor-their  aidi  so  promptly  ailtd  praiie- 
frardiily  rendesedjNa'  ftw  unnutes  more  would  'haW 
det9niiine4  the  lutfc  of  the  boy  and  his  caninl^  d^ 
liverer.  :i  ,j:    iuw 


,.,   ai^VSS  TWO  UTES  ON  TME  BIVJIR  TBBBIf.  ><f .  ii 

A  boat  being  overtet  in  erossihg  the  Yeben,  not 
ramy  iiuks  norlh  «f<i\faerdeen,  in  i«A&t^'N^«^^^e&i^^ 
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men  and  a  boy^  two  of  them  reached  the  shore  with- 
out assistance  :  the  other  two  were  saved  by  a  large 
Newfoundland  Dog,  which  having  brought  the  man 
to  land,  went  into  the  water  a  second  time,  and 
brought  out  the  boy. 

A  BET  LOST  BY  ZEALOUS  CARE. 

One  Carr,  a  waterman,  having  laid  a  wager  that  he 
and  his  dog  would  both  leap  from  the  centre  arch  of 
Westminster-bridge,  and  land  at  Lambeth,  within  a 
minute  of  each  other,  he  jumped  off  first,  and  the 
dog  immediately  followed  him ;  but  not  being  in  the 
secret,  and  fearing  his  master  would  be  drowned, 
laid  hold  of  him  by  the  neck,  and  dragged  him  to 
shore,  to  the  no  small  diversion  of  the  spectators. 
A  gentleman  offered  five  guineas  for  the  dog,  which 
the  owner  refused. 

CAREFUL  OF  HIS  CHAROE. 

The  two  following  anecdotes,  well  known  to  many 
persons  residing  in  Yarmouth  and  Newcastle,  will 
prove  the  great  sagacity  possessed  by  Newfoundland 
Dogs.  During  a  severe  storm  in  the  year  1789,  a 
ship  belonging  to  Newcastle  was  wrecked  near  Yar- 
mouth, and  all  on  board  perished.  A  large  dog '  of 
this  breed  alone  escaped  by  swimming  ashore,  bring- 
ing in  his  mouth  the  Captain's  pocket-book.  He 
landed '  amidst  a  number  of  spectators,  several  of 
whom  endeavoured  to  take  it  from  him,  but  in  vain. 
The  sagacious  animal,  as  V{  sen^VVA^  of  the  importance 
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of  his  charge^  (which  had  in  all  probability  been  de- 
livered to  him  by  his  perishing  master^)  at  length 
leaped  fawningly  upon  the  breast  of  a  man  who  had 
attracted  his  notice  among  the  crowds  and  delivered 
the  book  to  him.  The  dog  immediately  returned  to 
the  place  where  he  had  landed^  and  watched  with 
great  attention  for  every  thing  that  came  from  the 
wrecked  vessel^  seizing  it  and  endeavouring  to  bring 
it  to  land. 

PROMPT  TO  OBEY. 

A  gentleman  walking  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Tyne^  observed  a  child  fall  into  the  river^  on  the  op- 
posite side.  He  gave  notice  to  his  dog^  which  imme- 
diately jumped  in,  swam  across^  and  seizing  the  child 
in  his  mouth,  brought  it  safe  to  land. 

EXTRAORDINARY  GUARDIAN. 

About  twelve  years  ago  a  fine  dog  of  a  cross  breeds 
between  a  Newfoundland  and  a  Pointer^  had  been 
left  by  the  captain  of  a  vessel  in  the  care  of  Mr  Park 
of  the  White-Hart  Inn,  Greenock.  A  friend  of  his> 
a  gentleman  from  Argyllshire^  took  a  fancy  to  this 
dog,  and,  when  returning  home,  requested  the  loan 
of  him  for  some  time  from  Mr  Park,  which  he  grant- 
ed. This  gentleman  had  some  time  before  married  a 
lady  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  friends,  who,  in 
consequence,  treated  her  with  some  degree  of  coldness 
and  neglect.  While  he  remained  at  home,  the  dog  con- 
stantly attended  him^  and  paid  lio  apparettl  aXX.exv'CxowXti 
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the  lady^  who^  on  her  part,  never  evinced  any  particu- 
lar partiality  for  the  dog.  One  time^  howevei;,  the  gen- 
tleman was  calledfrom  home  on  business^  and  was  to  be 
absent  several  days.  He  wished  to  take  the  dog  w^ 
him^  but  no  entreaties  could  induce  him  to  follow. 
The  animal  was  then  tied  up  to  prevent  his  leaving 
the  house  in  his  absence ;  but  he  became  quite  furi- 
ous, till  he  was  released^  when  he  flew  into  the  house 
and  found  his  mistress,  and  would  not  leave  her.  lie 
watched  at  the  door  of  whatever  room  she  was  in,  and 
would  allow  no  one  to  approach  without  her  special 
permission.  When  the  gentleman  returned  home, 
the  dog  seemed  to  take  no  more  notice  of  tl\e  lady^ 
but  returned  quietly  to  his  former  lodging  in  the 
stable.  The  whole  circumstance  caused  condder^tde 
surprise,  and  the  gentleman,  wishing  to  try  If  the  ^og 
would  again  act  in  the  same  manner,  left  home  for  a 
day  or  two,  when  the  animal  actually  resumed  the 
faithful  guardianship  of  his  mistress  as  before,  an^  this, 
he  continued  to  do  whenever  his  master  was  absent,, 
all  the  time  he  remained  in  his  possession,  whidi  was 
two  years. 

AN  ASTONISHING  DANDY. 

:   I 

Mr  M'Intyre,  patent-mangle  manufacturer.  Re- 
gent  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  has  a  dog  of  the  Newfound- 
land breed,  crossed  with  some  other,  naniyed  Dandle^ 
whose  sagacious  qualifications  are  truly  astonisl^g 
and  almost  incredible.  As  the  animal  continuas  daily 
to  give  the  most  sttiking  proofs  of  his  powers,  he  is 
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well  known  in  the  neighbourhood^  and  any  person 
may  satisfy  himself  of  the  reality  of  those  feats^  many 
of  which  the  writer  has  himself  had  the  pleasure  to 
witness. 

When  Mr  M .  is  in  company,  how  numerous  soever 
it  may  be^  if  he  but  say  to  the  dog,  "  Dandie,  bring 
me  my  hat,"  he  immediately  picks  out  the  hat  from  all 
the  others^  and  puts  it  in  his  master's  hand. 

Should  every  gentleman  in  company  throw  a  pen- 
knife on  the  floor^  the  dog,  when  commanded,  will 
select  his  master's  knife  from  the  heap,  and  bring  it 
to  him. 

A  pack  of  cards  being  scattered  in  the  toom,  if  his 
master  litis  previously  selected  one  of  them,  the  dog 
will  find  it  out  and  bring  it  to  him. 

A  comb  was  hid  on  the  top  of  a  mantel-piece  in 
the  room^  imd  the  dog  required  to  bring  it,  which  he 
almost  immediately  did,  although  in  the  search  he 
found  a  number  of  articles  also  belonging  to  his  mas- 
ter>  purposely  strewed  around,  all  which  he  passed 
over,  and  brought  the  identical  comb  which  he  was  re- 
quired to  find,  fully  proving  that  he  is  not  guided  by 
the  sense  €/£'  smell,  but  that  he  perfectly  understands 
whatever  is  spoken  to  him. 

One  evening  some  gentlemen  being  in  company, 
one  of  them  accidentally  dropped  a  shilling  on  the 
floor,  which,  after  the  most  careful  search,  could 
not  be  found.  Mr  M.  seeing  his  dog  sitting  in  a  cor- 
ner, and  looking  as  if  quite  unconscious  of  what  was 
passings  said  to  bim,  '^  Dandie,  find  u&  VYve  ^^\w^ 
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and  you  shall  have  a  biapuit.".  The  dog  immediately 
jumped  upon  the  table  and  laid  down  the  Bhillifig^ 
which  he  had  previously  picked  up  without  )v^vin^ 
been  perceived.  -•  .,  ,    ', 

One  time^  having  been  left  in  a  room  in  the  house 
of  Mrs  Thomas,  High-street,  he  remained  quiet  fpr 
a  considerable  time;  but  as  no  one  opened  the  doo^^^ 
he  became  impatient^  and  rang  the  bell;  .an4  when 
the  servant  opened  the  .door,  she  wassui^risedto  .find 
the  dog  pulling  the  bell-rope.  Since  that  period^,  ^/rhich 
was  the  first  time  he  was  observed  to  do  it^  he  pulls 
the  bell  whenever  he  is  desired ;  and  what  appears 
still  more  remarkable,  if  there  is  no  bell-rope  in  ^e 
room,  he  will  examine  the  table,  and  if  he  finds  a  hand- 
bell,  he  takes  it  in  his  mouth  and  rings  it. 

Mr  M.-  having  one  evening  supped  with  a  frie|id, 
on  his  return  home,  as  it  was  rather  late,  he  found  all 
the  family  in  bed.  He  could  not  find  his  boot-jack 
in  the  place  where  it  usually  lay,  nor  could  he  fin4,it 
anywhere  in  the  room  after  the  strictest  search.  H^, 
then  said  to  his  dog,  '^  Dandie,  I  cannot  find  iigiy  boot- 
jack^— search  for  it."  The  faithful  animal^  quit^  ^n«. 
sible  of  what  had  been  said  to  him,  scratched  at  the 
room-door,  which  his  master  opened.  Dandie  pro* 
cee^ed  to  a  very  distant  part  of  the  house,  and  soon 
returned,  carrying  in  his  mouth  the  boot-jack,  which 
Mr  M.  now  recollected  to  have  left  that  morning  un-, 
der  a  sofa. 

A  number  of  gentlemen,  well  acquainted  with  Dan- 
die, are  daily  in  the  habit  o?  g>N\w^  him  a  penny 
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which  he  takes  to  a  baker's  shop  and  purchases  bread 
fbr  hhnself.     One  of  these  gentlemen^  who  lives  in 
James's  Square^  when  passing  some  time  ago^  was  ac- 
costed by  Dandie^  in  expectation  of  his  usual  present. 
Mr  T.  then  said  to  him,  "  I  have  not  a  penny  with 
me  to^day^  but  I  have  one  at  home."  Having  returned 
to  his  house  some  time  after,  he  heard  a  noise  at  the 
door,  which  was  opened  by  the  servant,  when  in  sprang 
Dandie  to  receive  his  penny.    In  a  frolic  Mr  T.  gave 
Imn  a  bad  one,  which  he,  as  usual,  carried  to  the  baker, 
but  was  refused  his  bread,  as  the  money  was  bad.   He 
iramediatdy  returned  to  Mr  T.'s,  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  when  the  servant  opened  it^  laid  the  penny  down 
at  her  feet,  and  walked  off,  seemingly  with  the  great- 
est  contea^t. 

Although  Dandie,  in  general,  makes  an  immediate 
purchase  of  bread  with  the  money  which  he  receives, 
jret  the  following  circumstance  clearly  demonstrates 
that  he  possesses  more  prudent  foresight  than  many 
who  are  reckoned  rational  beuigs. 

One  Sun^y,  when  it  was  very  unlikely  that  he 
could  have  received  a  present  of  money,  Dandie  was 
observed  to  bring  home  a  loaf.  Mr  M.  being  some- 
what surprised  at  this,  desired  the  servant  to  search 
the  room  to  see  if  any  money  could  be  found.  While 
she  was  engaged  in  this  task,  the  dog  seemed  quite 
lUicoRoemed  till  she  approached  the  bed,  when  he 
ran  to  her,  and  gently  drew  her  back  from  it.  Mr 
M.  then  secured  the  dog^  which  kept  struggling  and 
growliiig  while  the  servant   went  uTidex  \)^^  >o^^> 
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where  she  found  7^^.  under  a  bit  of  cloth ;  but  from 
that  time  he  never  could  endure  the  girl^  and  was  fre- 
quently observed  to  hide  his  money  in  a  comer  of  a 
saw-pit^  under  the  dust. 

When  Mr  M.  has  company^  if  he  desire  the  dog  to 
see  any  one  of  the  gentlemen  home^  it  will  walk  with 
him  till  he  reach  his  home^  and  then  return  to  his  mas- 
ter^ how  great  soever  the  distance  may  be. 

A  brother  of  Mr  M.'s  and  another  gentleman  went 
one  day  to  Newhaven^  and  took  Dandie  along  with 
them.  After  having  bathed^  they  entered  a  garden 
in  the  town^  and  having  taken  some  refreshment  in 
one  of  the  arbours,  they  took  a  walk  around  the  gar- 
den, the  gentleman  leaving  his  hat  and  gloves  in  the 
place.  In  the  meantime  some  strangers  came  into  the 
garden,  and  went  into  the  arbour  which  the  others  had 
left.  Dandie  immediately,  without  being  ordered, 
ran  to  the  place  and  brought  off  the  hat  and  gloves, 
which  he  presented  to  the  owner.  One  of  the  gloves, 
however,  had  been  left,  but  it  was  no  sooner  men- 
tioned to  the  dog  than  he  rushed  to  the  place,  jumped 
again  into  the  midst  of  the  astonished  company^  and 
brought  off  the  glove  in  triumph. 

A  gentleman  living  with  Mr  M.,  going  out  to  sup- 
per one  evening,  locked  the  garden-gate  behind  him, 
and  laid  the  key  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  is 
about  seven  feet  high.  When  he  returned,  expecting 
to  let  himself  in  the  same  way,  to  his  great  surprise 
the  key  could  not  be  found,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go 
round  to  the  front  door,^\\\dDi  ^«l^  «k.  ^oxalderable  dis- 
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tance  about.  The  next  morning  strict  search  was  made 
for  the  key^  but  still  no  trace  of  it  could  be  discovered. 
At  last,  perceiving  that  the  dog  followed  him  wherever 
he  went^  he  said  to  him^  "  Dandie^  you  have  the  key^ 
r^go  fetch  it."  Dandie  immediately  went  into  the  gar- 
den and  scratched  away  the  earth  from  the  root  of  a 
cabbage^  and  produced  the  key^  which  he  himself  had 
undoubtedly  hid  in  that  place. 

If  his  master  place  him  on  a  chair^  and  request  him 
to  sing^  he  will  instantly  commence  a  howling^  which 
he  gives  high  or  low  as  signs  are  made  to  him  with 
the  finger. 

About  three  years  ago  a  mangle  was  sent  by  a  cart 
from  the  warehouse^  Regent  Bridge^  to  Portobello^  at 
which  time  the  dog  was  not  present.  Afterwards^  Mr 
M.  went  to  his  own  house^  North  Back  of  the  Canon- 
gate^  and  took  Dandie  with  him^  to  have  the  mangle 
delivered.  When  he  had  proceeded  a  little  way  the  dog 
ran  ofi^^  and  he  lost  sight  of  him.  He  still  walked  for- 
ward^ and  in  a  little  time  he  found  the  cart  in  which  the 
mangle  was^  turned  towards  Edinburgh^  with  Dandie 
holding  fast  by  the  reins^  and  the  carter  in  the  greatest 
perplexity^  who  now  stated  that  the  dog  had  over- 
taken him^  jumped  on  his  cart^  and  examined  the 
mangle,  and  then  had  seized  the  reins  of  the  horse 
and  turned  him  fairly  round,  and  would  not  let  go 
his  hold,  although  he  had  beaten  him  with  a  stick. 
On  Mr  M.'s  arrival,  however,  the  dog  quietly  allow- 
ed the  carter  to  proceed  to  his  place  of  destination. 
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TIMELT  SUCCOUR. 

Mr  Thomas  Mackaill  infonns  me,  that  he  had  oeea^ 
sion  to  reside  some  time  at  Dundrum,  near  Gashdl, 
the  seat  of  Viscount  Hawarden.  One  day  he  hap- 
pened to  be  observing  the  motions  of  three  dogs 
which  were  gamboling  on  a  smooth  green,  close  to 
him,  viz.  a  Newfoundland,  a  black  poodle,  and  a  small 
mongrel.  The  latter  running  with  some  force  against 
the  poodle,  by  the  concussion  was  precipitated  over 
a  wall  which  was  parallel  with  the  green,  and  six 
feet  above  a  small  stream  which  is  a  tributary  to  the 
river  Shure.  This  little  dog  made  several  attempts 
to  reach  the  side  of  the  river,  from  which  it  fell,  the 
water  running  at  the  time  with  considerable  impetuo- 
sity, there  having  been  a  heavy  fall  of  rain ;  he  was 
carried  rapidly  down,  and  seemed  to  be  making  most 
violent  efforts  to  prevent  it ;  the  Newfoundland  Dog 
was  looking  on  all  the  while ;  at  length,  seeming  to 
conceive  his  little  friend  in  danger,  he  made  a  sud- 
den dash  into  the  river,  and  soon  reached  the  unfoN 
tunate  messan,  took  him  in  his  mouth,  and  carried  him 
to  the  opposite  bank,  which  was  a  gentle  declivity^, 
and  set  him  down,  and,  after  shaking  himself,  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  bridge,  some  distance  above 
where  he  was,  leaving  the  little  dog  to  go  home*  at 
leisure. 

This  little  messan  belonged  to  a  Highlander  who 

was  at  Dundrum  at  the  same  time  with  Mr  MackaiH. 

The  dog,  which  was  ca\\ed^T>KRB.,^^at^^\^gcdfy. 
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ing  old  man^  formed  a  great  attachment  to  Mr  Mac- 
kaill,  and  always  lay  beside  Ikim  in  preference  to  his 
master.,    When  it  became  necessairy  £br  huca  tp  take 
hU  4ep^ture,  the  dog  endeavoured  by  everj(  if^mi^ 
tq  accompany  him ;  and  although  he  way  ^equent^ . 
dipyen  back>  he  always  contrived  to  follow,  him  bj^, 
goioganothei:  way;  at  last  Mr  M.  succeededin  gejbting 
him  secured  and. sent  home :  but.sucbr.Trasihi^.gijy^j^; 
for  the  loss  of  the  friend  whom  he  so  tenderly  Ipye^ 
that  he  refused  every  kind  of  meat  which  was^  pjSered 
h|m^  9^  ajt  last  hj  down  on  the  spot  wfaqre  he  .^seid 
tq  lie  at,tbe,iEeet  pf  the  visitor,  a^id  died^       , .  .  ,    ,   . 

•.  I.. •.■,?■•; •*  r    •  h'       ^■■i    t  r   , 

,    ,    t    ,t    :■     BBMBVOLBKT  0B8EB7ATI0N*.  •      »^  ., 

Mc,  Thomas  MackaiU  happened  one  day  In  |1^ 
yesar  1812^  to  be  walking  along  the  banks  of}  tbe. 
Xhame9«  nearly  opposite  the  Penitentiary  at;  MfU- 
bank^  when  a  wherry  upset,  with  two  men  on,  boand^ 
Agentlfiman  happened  to  pass  at  the  same  timeu  ^' 
companied  by  a  fine  Newfoundland  Dog ;  but  ^  he 
di4  not  at  first  observe  the  accident^  he  was  surprised 
at;hi8  attendant  making  a  sudden,  leap  into  the  river.  - 
He .  soon  discovered  that  he  was  making  all  possible  .^ 
speedier  the.  unfortunate  men,  one  of  whpoa  could 
np^.^win^  9ind  was  using  violent  efforts  to Bustainhim-  ^ 
self ;  the  do^  seized  him  first,  as  seeming  to  stand 
most  in  need  of  his  assistance^  and  brought  him., 
safely  to  .the.  shore,  and  returned  to  the  other,,  aqd 
brought  him  also,.in  the  prese  neeof  at  least ja  hundred . 
spectatcNTS. 
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'        '  A  CAKINS  WAITER. 

The  same  gentleman  mentioned  tome  another  New- 
ft>ttndlafnd  Dog^  which  he  frequently  saw  in  a  tavem 
hi  the  High-street  of  Glasgow^  which  lay  generally  at 
the  door.  When  any  person  came  to  the  hoixse^  he 
trotted  befbre  them  into  an  apartment,  rang  tile  bell^ 
and  then  restuned  his  station  at  the  door. 

PROMPT  ASSISTAKCB. 

In  the  year  1800  a  ship  was  launched  at  Ipswich^ 
in  Suffolk^  and^  going  off  the  stocks  sooner  than  was 
expected^  several  persons  on  board  were  thrown  into 
the  water.  Though  some  boats  were  quickly  em- 
pk^d  to  save  the  people^  they  could  not  give  inme- 
diite  aasistance  ;  but  a  large  Newfoundland  Sog  aee-i 
ing  dieir  situation^  rushed  into  the  water^  and  salved 
the 'lives  of  several  men  and  women  by  Ms  active 
sagacity;  several  were^  however^  drowned,  fhmi  not 
hftVing  been  assisted  in  time. 

FAITHFUL  AND  C0N8IDERATS. 

A  gentleman  engaged  in  a  party  of  pleasure  amidst 
the  romantic  scenes  of  Cumberland^  retired  to  badw 
in  one  of  the  lakes  with  which  that  county  abounds; 
a  Sante  Newfoundland  Dog  accompanied  him.  Beiiii^ 
an  excellent  swimmer^  he  stripped  on  the  delightful 
bank^  and  plunged  into  the  water^  about  the  middle 
of  whi(&  he  was  seized  with  an  excruciating  cramp, 
ID  consequence  of  which  \ie  cded  oxsA.  ^vth  ^n ;  and. 
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being  utterly  unable  to  exert  himself^  was  about  to 
sink^  when  his  faithful  4ogj  which  had  watched  him 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  anxiety  wd  agit(ition, 
d^hed  forward^  and  cautiously  seizing  bim^  rescued 
bim  from  his  perilous  situation. 

;    A  FAITHFUL  AND  BESO^UTS  PROTSCTOB.       . 

The  late  Rev.  James  Simpson  of  the  Potterrow  cmh 
gregation^  Edinburgh^  had  a  large  dog  of  the  New- 
foundland breed.  .At  that  time  he  lived  at  Libberton^ 
a  difiti^ice  of  t^o  miles  firom  Edinbm^h^  in  a  house 
to  which  was  attached  a  garden.  One  sacrament 
Sunday  ^e  serva^tj  who  was  left  at  home  in  charge 
of  the  bQUse,  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  en« 
tertain  l)er  fidends,  as  her  master  and  mistr^As  wpre 
not  lik^y  tp  return  home  till  after  the  evening'a  jp^f 
yip^.abq^  nine  o-dock.  During  the  day  the  dogac». 
coQipfaiied  tt^m  through  the  garden^  ai^d  indeed  < 
evc^  pl^tpe  <^y  wenl^  in  the  most  attentive  n^anpepj 
and  seemed  well  pleased.  In  the  evenings  when  thQ 
time  arrived  that  the  party  meant  to  separate^  they 
proceeded  to  do  so^  but  the  dog,  the  instant  they 
w^t  to  the  dooji^i  {interposed,  and  placing  himself  be- 
fpr^J^  would  Qot  allow  one  of  them  to  touch  the 
haxi^.  .  On  (heir  persisting  and  attempting  to  uae 
for^^he  ){;)eoame  furious^  and  in  a  menaping  i^anner 
^^f^  thi^  J^ack  into  the  kitc^ien ;  where  be  k^ 
thflp^L.  uptil  .^  i^val  of  Mr  .and  Mrs  Simpspn^  wl|o  > 
wj^^aiprpgrised  )to  $nd  th^  party  at ^  so  late  ran.hiHirj , 
ai|d^oi^fl  /sf)  to.^  tibie  ^og  stim4^ig  86&tii\ci\m^i£  ^3ck»G^ 
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Being  thus  detected^  the  servant  acknowledged  the 
whole  circumstances^  and  her  friends  were  allowed  to 
depart^  after  being  admonished  by  the  worthy  divine 
in  regard  to  the  proper  use  of  the  Sabbath.  They 
could  not  but  consider  the  dog  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  Providence  to  point  out  the  impropriety  of 
spending  this  holy  day  in  feasting  rather  than  in  the 
duties  of  religion. 

After  the  above  circumstance,  it  became  necessary 
for  Mr  Simpson^  on  account  of  his  children's  educa- 
tion^ to  leave  his  country  residence,  when  he  took  a 
house  in  Edinburgh  in  a  common  stair.  Speaking  of 
this  one  day  to  a  friend  who  had  visited  him^  he  con- 
eluded  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  part  witb  his  dog, 
as  he  was  too  large  an  animal  to  be  kept  in  such  a 
house.  The  animal  was  present,  and  heard  him  say 
so,  and  must  have  understood  what  he  meant,  as  he 
disappeared  that  evening,  and  was  liever  afterwards 
heard  of.  These  circumstances  have  been  related  to 
me  by  an  elder  of  Mr  Simpson's  congregation,  who 
had  them  from  himself. 

REMABKABLB  EXAMPLE  OF  INSTINCT. 

^'  A  young  gentleman,  Mr  George  Laurie,  of  the 
city  of  Glasgow^  purchased  a  large  black  and  white 
spotted  Newfoundland  Dog  in  Edinburgh,  in  the 
year  1799,  before  embarking  at  Leith  for  Ham- 
burgh,  on  a  tour  to  the  continent.  Afterwards^  whien 
bathing  in  the  river  Oder  with  two  of  his  country- 
jnen,  he  had  the  misfottaive  to  b^  carried  down  the 
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stream  and  was  drowned.  The  dog  was  at  the  same 
time  swimming  about  in  the  river,  and,  on  missing  his 
master^  began  to  plunge  and  dive  in  quest  of  him, 
but  at  length  he  returned  to  the  bank,  where  the 
clothes  of  the  party  had  been  laid,  and  followed 
tJiose  of  his  deceased  master  when  they  were  carried 
to  the  hotel.  After  his  portmanteau  had  been  made 
up  and  sent  off  to  England,  the  faithful  animal  disap- 
peared, and  his  loss  was  mentioned  with  regret  in 
letters  firmn  Frankfort,  both  from  the  interest  which 
the  case  of  the  young  gentleman  had  excited,  and 
also  from  the  active  instinct  ci  which  the  dog  had 
given  many  proofs. 

"  Ak  this  distance  of  perhaps  two  or  three  months 
after  this  disastrous  affair,  Mr  Laurie's  friends  in 
Edinburgh  were  surprised  by  a  call  from  a  person 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holjrrood-house, 
from  whom  the  dog  had  been  purchased,  who  in- 
formed them  that  his  dog  "  Help"  had  returned,  but 
in  so  worn-out  and  emaciated  a  state,  that  he  had  since 
been  hardly  able  to  move. 

'*  Inquiry  was  immediately  set  on  foot  to  ascertain  by 
what  ship  the  dog  had  come  from  the  continent.  It  was 
ascertained  that  he  had  not  come  into  Leith,  nor  any 
of  the  neighbouring  ports ;  and  on  the  whole,  it  was 
concluded  that  this  remarkable  animal  had  found  his 
way  from  Frankfort  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  must 
have  embarked  onboard  some  ship,  and  come  to  New- 
castle or  Hull,  and  from  thence  by  land  to  Edinburgh. 
The  dog  was  afterwards  sent  to  G\asgON<i  to  \Js\fe  x^^- 
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tionsof  his  late  master^  and  nothing  further  is  known 
of  his  history." — The  above  was  communicated  to  me 
by  Robert  Stevenson,  Esq.,  civil  engineer. 

We  shall  finish  our  account  by  Lord  Byron's  beau- 
tiful epitaph  on  his  Newfoundland  Dog,  inscribed  on 
a  pedestal  in  the  garden  of  Newstead  Abbey,  Notting- 
hamshire. On  one  side  is  the  following  characteris- 
tic notice : — 

"  Near  this  spot  are  deposited  the  remains  of  one 
who  possessed  beauty  without  vanity,  strength  with- 
out insolence,  courage  without  ferocity,  and  all  the 
virtues  of  man  without  his  vices.  This  praise,  which 
would  be  unmeaning  flattery.if  inscribed  over  human 
ashes,  is  but  a  just  tribute  to  Boatswain,  a  dog  who 
was  bom  in  Newfoundland,  May,  1803,  and  died  at 
Newstead,  Nottinghamshire,  October,  1808. 

THE  EPITAPH. 

When  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth, 
Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth. 
The  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  wo, 
And  storied  urns  record  who  rests  below. 
MHien  all  is  done— upon  the  tomb  is  seen. 
Not  what  he  was — but  what  he  would  have  been  : 
But  this  poor  Dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend. 
The  first  to  welcome— foremost  to  defend ; 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  the  master's  own. 
Who  labours,  fi^ts,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone, 
Unhonour'd  falls,  unnoticed  of  his  worth  ; 
Denied  in  heaven  the  «o\xV  Vxe  held  on  earth ; 
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While  man^  vile  insect,  hopes  to  be  forgiven, 

And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 

Oh,  Man  !  thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour. 

Debased  by  slavery,  or  corruiit  by  power, 

Who  knows  thee  well,  must  quit  thee  with  disgust. 

Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust. 

Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat. 

Thy  smiles  hjrpocrisy,  thy  words  deceit. 

By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name. 

Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for  shame. 

Ye  who  behold,  perchance,  this  simple  urn. 

Pass  on,  it  honours  none  you  wish  to  mourn. 

To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise, 

I  never  knew  but  one,  and  here  he  lies.** 
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THE  RUSSIAN  DOG, 

{Canit  Russianus,) 

This  dog  is  of  a  large  size,  being  considerably  supe- 
rior in  point  of  strength  to  the  Newfoundland  dog. 
He  was  originally  produced  by  a  cross  between  the 
Newfoundland  and  the  Siberian^  and  has  now  as- 
sumed the  characteristics  of  a  distinct  race :  his  head 
is  large»  with  moderately  long  ears^  and  his  tail  bent 
over  his  back^  like  that  of  most  of  the  boreal  varie- 
ties ;  his  hair  is  very  long  and  curled^  being  from 
seven  to  nine  inches  in  lengthy  and  in  colour  he  varies 
from  white  with  black  patches  to  pure  white^  and 
sometimes  is  entirely  black.  He  has  an  expressive  and 
intelligent  countenance^  and  possesses  all  those  quali- 
ties for  which  the  Newfoundland  dog  is  so  famous. 

In  Russia  this  animal  is  employed  for  watching 
property^  which  he  defends  with  all  the  assiduity  of  a 
mastiff  or  Newfoundland  dog.  He  is  sometimes  also 
used  in  hunting  the  wolf  and  wild  boar^  for  which  he 
is  admirably  adapted^  from  his  great  strength^  and 
irom  possessing  considerable  swiftness.  His  feet  are 
semi- webbed,  and  he  sVims  vj^lYv  ^t^^I  ease,  and  is 
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accordingly  often  used  in    shooting  aquatic   birds^ 
which  he  fetches  out  of  the  water  when  killed. 

The  dogs  of  Russia  are  not  so  quarrelsome  amongst 
themselves  as  the  British^  probably  owing  to  their 
never  being  encouraged  to  fight ;  and  I  am  informed 
by  a  gentleman  who  resided  twelve  years  in  that 
country^  that  he  never  even  heard  of  a  dog-fight  there. 

A  VALET-DE-CHAMBBE. 

Mr  Mudford,  a  literary  gentleman  in  London^  had 
a  young  and  beautiful  Russian  Dog  named  Crop. 
He  was  in  colour  black  and  white^  his  hair  nine  inches 
in  length,  of  a  handsome  and  commanding  figure, 
attractive  and  interesting  to  all  who  saw  him.     He 
was  distinguished  by  those  peculiar  and  noble  cha- 
racteristics  for  which  the  dogs  of  Newfoundland  are 
so  justly  famed,  and  the  union  of  which,  in  the  same 
individual  animal,  seems  almost  incompatible, — the 
highest  degree  of  courage,  and  even  fierceness  on  ne- 
cessary occasions,  with  the  most  endearing  playful 
good-nature  and  inoffensiveness.  To  these  were  joined 
an  incessant  disposition  to  volunteer   his   services 
wherever,  by  his  extraordinary  sagacity,  he  judged 
them  to  be  either  necessary  or  useful.  A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  in  Crop  was  his  noticing  the  habit  in  his 
master  of  being  accommodated  with  his  boot-jack, 
slippers,  and  dressing-gown,  on  returning  home  in 
the  evening.    On  a  certain  occasion,  while  Mr  Mud- 
ford  was  waiting  for  these,  a  lumbering  noise  was 
heard  upon  the  stairs,  when  suddenly ,  lo  \X\e  a.'sXxsw- 
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ishment  of  himself  and  family^  Crop  entered  the  room 
with  the  gown^  which  having  laid  at  his  master's  feet, 
he  set  off  again,  and  returned  with  the  boot-jack  and 
slippers,  depositing  them  also,  and  expressing,  in  his 
motions  and  countenance,  the  satisfaction  he  tojoyed 
at  having  rendered  a  service.  He  ever  after  petform- 
ed  the  office  of  valet-de-chambre,  not  only  to  his  mas^ 
ter,  but,  if  a  visitor  happened  to  arrive  late  in  the 
evening,  he  always  brought  him  the  boot-jack  and 
slippers.  Crop,  as  well  as  a  caressing  was  a  kissing 
animal,  and  would  salute  any  person  who  desir^  hitn ; 
and  his  natural  instinct  approximated  so  very  near- 
ly to  reason,  and  his  affection  for  the  human  race  was 
so  great,  that  the  opinion  given  by  a  certain  liteN 
ary  lady  of  a  dog  of  the  same  species  seems  eqiially 
applicable  to  Crop, — ^he  could  be  no  other  than  some 
benignant  being  transformed  into  a  dog  by  one  of 
those  enchanters  celebrated  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 

The  owner  of  this  most  valuable  animal  lost  him 
through  the  malice  and  cowardice  of  his  neighbour, 
an  Italian ;  and  although  well  aware  of  the  exorbi- 
tant price  which  justice  bears  in  our  legal  market, 
deterring  so  many  from  becoming  purchasers,  he  re- 
solutely and  meritoriously  determined  to  seek  his  re- 
medy ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  account  of  the 
trial,  which  we  shall  subjoin,  it  was  found,  that  even 
in  the  case  of  a  dog  it  is  not  lawful  to  kill  except  in  self- 
defence.  Mr  Mudford  gained  his  cause,  by  whidi, 
with  Teague  of  old,  he  gained  a  loss,  as  the  defend- 
ant, on  losing  his  cause,  \i\8taiv\\^  Tsva^^\\\\!ftsdf  scarce, 
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leaving  the  plaintiff  to  stand  captain  for  costs  and 
damaged^  who  thereby  verified  the  old  English  pro* 
verb>  sue  a  heggar,  Sfv, 

MUDFOBD  versus  nu  risu. 

King's  Bench,  July  17,  1816.  SitHngs  «^er  Term. 
This  was  an  action  brought  by  Mr  Mudford,  a  liter- 
ary gentleman,  against  the  defendant,  to  recover  ccnn- 
pensation  in  damages  for  the  loss  of  a  dog  which  was 
wili\illy  shot  by  the  defendant. 

Mr  Tapping,  for  the  plaintiff,  stated^ ''  that  the  dog 
in  question  was  a  most  beautiful  animal  of  the  Rus- 
sian breed,  perfectly  docile  and  good-humoured ;  but^ 
like  all  dogs  of  his  age,  being  but  fifleen  months  old, 
was  playful  and  wild.  The  defendant's  children,  ne- 
vertheless, had  thought  proper  on  various  occasions 
to  tease  the  animal,  thereby  causing  him  to  bark  at 
them.  His  barking,  however,  had  produced  either 
an  actual  or  fictitious  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  defendant  in  consequence,  when  pass* 
ing  the  animal,  gave  him  a  violent  kick^  threatening,  if 
he  should  ever  catch  him  in  his  field,  he  would  shoot 
him.  Under  apprehensions  of  this  threat,  the  plaintiff 
had  given  directions  that  the  dog  should  be  confined 
within  doors ;  and  he  was  so  confined  for  ten  days 
previous  to  the  6th  July,  1816,  when,  the  door  being 
accidentally  left  open,  he  ran  into  the  yard,  and,  leap- 
ing over  the  wall  into  the  fields  he  expressed  his  joy 
at  the  r|covery  of  his  liberty  by  loud  barking  and 
running  from  place  to  place.    Mrs  Mu^^ox^^  ^^jQsv 
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her  sister  and  servant,  immediately  went  out  in  order 
to  catch  him ;  but  their  efforts,  from  the  playful- 
ness of  the  animal^  were  ineffectual.  While  they  were 
thus  engaged^  the  defendant's  daughter  came  out,  ac- 
companied by  a  female  companion,  and  approaching 
the  dog,  the  former  took  up  a  brick,  saying,  /  if  the 
animal  came  nearer  she  would  beat  out  his  brains.' 
The  dog  did  run  nearer,  but  never  attempted  to  touch 
her.   ..The  defendant's  wife  now  came  oat,  and  called 
to  her  husband  to  bring  out  his  pistols.    At  the  same 
time  she  went  towards  the  dog  with  her  infant  son, 
about  four  years  old, — ^no  proof  of  apprehension  on 
her  parV— And  put  the  child  towards  the  animal's 
moutb>  but  it. did  not  offer  to  bite ;  she,  however,  im- 
mediately cried  out,   '  Oh,  my  child !'  and  drew  it 
away. . '  The  child,  alarmed  at  the  barking  of  the  dog, 
shrieked ;  upon  which  the  defendant  came  out  with  a 
pistol  under  his  coat.    By  this  time  the  dog  had 
reached  his  master's  wall,  and  Mrs  Mudford  was  pull- 
ing him  down  by  the  neck,  when  the  defendant  4icw 
forth  his  pistol,  and  shot  the  animal  in  the  loins,  and 
wounded  him  so  that  he  died  in  a  very  short  time." 

With  respect  to  the  value  of  the  animal,  the  learned 
counsel  said,  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  prove  that 
the  plaintiff  had  been  offered  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  for  him,  and  that  he  was  possessed  of  many  of 
those  acquirements  which  render  a  dog  valuable, 
with  an  uncommon  attachment  to  all  the  family,  and 
the  most  perfect  good  nature  to  all  who  treated  him 
with  kindness.    Witnesses  "wete  Xiiw.  called  in  sup- 
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port  of  this  case.  Mrs  £lizabeth  Whitings  the  phdn* 
tiff's  sister^  proved  the  docility  and  playfulness  of  the 
dog.  Her  brother  had  been  offered  fifteen  guineas 
for  him  a  short  time  before  the  day  on  which  he  was 
shot.  This  evidence  was  supported  by  three  other 
witnesses. 

The  Attomey-Oeneral^  on  the  part  of  the  defend-^ 
ant^  contended  that  his  client  was  perfectly  justified 
in  the  course  he  had  taken^  for  that  he  had  ^ot  the 
dog  in  his  own  defence.  In  proof  of  this  four  wit* 
nesses  appeared,  who  stated  that  the  defendant  was 
called  into  the  field  by  the  screams  of  his  daughter, 
and  that  in  shooting  the  dog  he  acted  in  his  own 
defence.  In  the  evidence  of  these  persons,  however, 
there  was  so  much  prevarication,  that  the  jury,  after 
an  impartial  and  able  charge  from  Mr  Justice  Abbot, 
found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  j^^een  guu* 
»eatf,-«*C08ts  forty  shillings. 

It  may  be  useful  to  record  the  latv  as  laid  down  by 
ther  Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbot  on  this  trial.  He  stated 
distinctly,  **  that  the  only  justification  for  a  man  shoot* 
ing  the  dog  of  another  is  the  necessity  of  self-defence } 
but  that  necessity  must  be  clear  and  positive.  If/' 
he  observed,  '^  a  man  were  attacked  by  a  dog,  and 
while  the  dog  was  making  the  attack  he  killed  him, 
he  would  act  legally ;  but  if  he  killed  the  dog  while 
it  was  running  away  from  him,  after  having  so  at« 
tacked  him,  the  owner  of  the  dog  would  be  entitled 
to  recover  his  value.  The  reason  of  this  distinction, 
he  said,  was  clear;  In  the  first  case,  8e\?-de^eivc^\\x^ 
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tified  the  killing  of  the  dog ;  but^  in  the  second^  it  did 
not ;  for  the  dog  had  himself  retired  from  the  attack, 
and  the  party  aggrieved  ought  then  to  seek  his  re- 
medy for  whatever  injury  he  may  have  sustained^  at 
the  hands  of  the  owner  of  the  dog." 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  mention,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  generally  have  a  most  errone- 
ous notion  on  this  head,  and  imagine,  that  if  a  dog 
bites  them,  or  any  of  their  family,  they  have  a  right 
to  destroy  the  animal  with  their  own  hands.  It  has, 
however,  been  established  by  the  above  decision,  that, 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case;  and  the  law  on  this 
point  is  the  same  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  Others 
have  a  different  way  of  viewing  this  subject,  which  is, 
that  they  may  not  kill  the  dog  with  their  own  hands, 
but  that  the  owner  is  obliged  to  destroy  him,  upon  re* 
presentation  being  made  that  the  dog  has  been  guilty 
of  biting.  This  conclusion,  however,  is  equally  un- 
sound with  the  other,  as  it  rests  with  the  proprietor 
whether  he  will  or  will  not  kill  his  dog ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  liable  to  pay  for  all  damage  com- 
mitted by  him,  whether  upon  man  or  the  inferior 
animals. 
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THE  GREAT  ROUGH  WATER  DOG, 

(Conii  Agaalieiu,  LinntBui.} 

The  Great  Rough  Water-Dog  has  long  curly  hair,  is 
web-footed,  awims  with  great  eaae,  and  is  extremely 
usefol  in  the  sport  of  shooting  aquatic  birds.  He  has 
many  of  the  qualities  of  the  laud-spaniel. 

This  dog  has  a  great  liking  to  fetching  u\d  >:«n^- 
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ing,  and  such  is  his  exquisite  sense  of  smeU,  that 
will  find  a  particular  stone  thrown  by  his  master  to 
the  bottom  of  a  river :  he  dives  with  astonishing  dex- 
terity. He  is  particularly  valuable  on  board  of  ships, 
leaps  from  the  side  of  a  vessel  after  any  ar- 
which  has  fallen  overboard,  and  is  very  useful 
for  recovering  birds  that  have  been  shot  from  the 
deck  of  the  ship.  Above  all,  he  )s  lively,  playful, 
good-tempered,  and  much  attached  to  his  master. 


A  few  days  before  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre, 
1  revolutionary  tribunal  had  condemned  Monsieur 
:  magistrate  and  a  most  estimable  man, 
n  a  pretence  of  finding  him  guilty  of  a  conapiracy- 
R.  had  a  water-dog,  at  that  time  about 
twelve  years  old,  which  had  been  brought  up  by  him," 
and  had  scarce  ever  quitted  bis  side.  Monsieur  B< 
>  prison,  and  in  the  silence  of  a  living 
tomb  he  was  left  to  "  pine  in  thought,"  under  the 
1  scourge  of  the  tyrant,  who,  if  he  extended  life 
to  those  whom  hia  wantonness  had  proscribed,  even 
until  death  became  a  prayer,  it  was  only  to  tantalJu 
them  with  the  blessing  of  murder,  when  he  imagined 
e  effectually  torture  them  with  the  curK 
of  existence. 

This  faithful  dog,  however,  waa  with  him  when  he 
was  first  seized,  but  was  not  suffered  to  enter  tlw 
prison  ;  he  took  refuge  with  a  neighbour  of  his  latt 
But,  that  posterity  may  judge  cleniy  ^ 
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the  terror  in  which  Frenchmen  existed  at  that  period, 
it  raxiat  be  added,  that  this  man  received  the  poor  ani- 
mal tremblingly  and  in  secret,  lest  his  humanity  for 
his  friend's  dog  should  bring  himself  to  the  scaffold. 
Every  day  at  the  same  hour  the  dog  returned  to  the 
prison,  but  was  still  refused  admittance.  He,  how- 
ever, uniformly  passed  some  time  there.  Such  un- 
remitting fidelity  at  last  won  even  on  the  porter  of 
a  prison,  and  the  dog  was  at  length  allowed  to  enter. 
The  joy  of  both  master  and  dog  was  mutual ;  it  was 
difficult  to  separate  them  ;  but  the  honest  jailer,  fear- 
ing for  himself,  carried  the  latter  out  of  the  prison. 
The  next  morning,  however,  he  again  came  bacli,  and 
once  on  each  day  afterwards  was  regularly  admitted 
by  the  humane  keeper.  When  the  day  of  receiving 
sentence  arrived,  notwithstanding  the  guards,  which 
jealous  power,  conscious  of  its  deserts,  stationed 
areuod,  the  dog  penetrated  into  the  hall,  and  couched 
himself  betweeo  the  legs  of  the  unhappy  man,  whom 
he  was  about  to  lose  for  ever. 

The  fatal  hour  of  execution  arrived,  the  doors  were 
opened,  his  dog  received  him  at  the  threshold  ! — his 
faithful  dog  alone,  even  under  the  eye  of  the  tyrant, 
dared  to  own  a  dying  friend  !  He  clung  to  his  hand  un- 
daunted. '*  Alas !  that  hand  will  never  more  be  spread 
upon  thy  head,  poor  dog  !"  exclaimed  the  condemned. 
The  axe  fell,  but  the  tender  adherent  would  not  leave 
the  body ;  the  eartti  received  it,  and  the  mourner 
spread  himself  on  the  grave,  where  he  passed  the 
first  night,  the  next  day,  and  the  second  night.     The 
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neighbour^  meantime^  unhappy  at  not  seeing  the  dog^ 
and  guessing  the  asylum  he  had  chosen^  stole  forth 
by  nighty  and  finding  him^  caressed  and  brought  him 
back.  The  good  man  tried  every  art  that  kindness 
could  devise  to  make  him  eat;  but  in  a  short  time 
the  dog  escaping^  regained  his  favourite  place.  £veiy 
mcnming  for  three  months  the  mourner  visited  his 
protector  merely  to  receive  his  food>  and  then  re*- 
tumed  to  the  ashes  of  his  dead  master,  and  each  ^y 
he  was  more  sad,  more  meagre,  and  more  languishing. 
His  protector  at  length  endeavoured  to  wean  him; 
he  tied  him,  but  what  manacle  is  there  that  can  ulti- 
mately triumph  over  nature  ?  He  broke  or  bit  throu^ 
his  bonds,  again  returned  to  the  graven  and  never 
quitted  it  more.  It  was  in  vain  that  all  kind  means 
were  used  to  bring  him  back.  Eveii  the  humane  jailer 
assisted  to  take  him  food,  but  he  would  eatnp  longer; 
for  four-and-twenty  hours  he  was  absolutely  observed 
to  employ  (oh  force  of  genuine  love !)  his  weakened 
limbs  in  digging  up  the  earth  that  separated  him 
from  the  being  he  had  served.  Affection  gave  him 
strength,  but  his  efforts  were  too  vehement  for  his 
powers;  his  whole  frame  became  convulsed^*— ^e 
shrieked  in  his  struggles, — ^his  attached  and  gene- 
rous heart  gave  way,  and  he  ceased  to  breathe,  with 
his  last  look  turned  upon  the  grave,  as  if  he  knew  Itt 
had  found,  and  again  should  be  permitted  to  asso- 
ciate with  his  master,  and  that  his  £uthful  dog  shpuld 
bear  him  company. 
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LARGE  WATER-SPANIEL, 

(Cants  Inquisitor,) 

Ths  Lafge  Watef-Spanid  is  about  the  size  of  an  or- 
dinary setter^  but  much  stronger  in  the  bone  and 
shorter  in  the  legs.  His  head  is  long^  and  his  muz- 
zle tnodefately  acute,  his  face  is  quite  smooth,  as  well 
as  the  Aront  of  all  his  legs;  his  ears  are  long,  which,  to- 
gethei^  with  his  whole  body,  is  covered  with  deep  hair, 
cotlsisting  of  firm,  small,  and  distinctly  crisped  curls, 
not  unlike  those  of  a  wig — ^his  tail  is  rather  short, 
aiid  iddthed  with  curled  hair.  His  hair  is  very  dif- 
feir^tly  curled  from  the  great  water-dog  and  poodle, 
as  that  of  the  two  latter  consists  of  long  and  pen- 
dulous curls.  His  general  colour  is  a  dark  liver- 
brown,  with  white  legs,  neck,  and  belly;  and  is  some- 
tinties,  though  rarely  to  be  met  with,  all  black,  or 
with  a  black  body  and  white  neck  and  legs. 

His  smell  is  extremely  acute,  and  he  has  in  some 
instances  been  taught  to  set ;  but  this  is  rather  a  dif-r 
ficult  task,  from  his  naturally  lively  disposition.  He 
takes  the  water  with  great  eagerness,  on  which  ao- 
count  he  is  a  valuable  dog  in  shooting  wild  fowl ; 
he  watches  with  much  keenness  and  anxiety  the  mo- 
tions of  his  master,  and  as  soon  as  a  bird  is  killed  he 
instantly  plunges  into  the  water,  fetches  it  out,  and 
lays  it  at  the  feet  of  his  master.  He  is  very  o^^ick 
at  finding  the  haunts  of  wild  f  ow\ ;  \»  \»  «Xso  «»^^ 
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taught  to  fetch  and  carry  articles,  and  will  seek  tiungs 
which  have  been  k)8t ;  on  which  account  he  has  re- 
ceived in  England  the  appellation  of  the  Finder. 

The  Great  Water-Spaniel  has  sometimes  been  em- 
ployed in  otter-hunting,  but  it  is  seldom  he  has  i  the 
pluck  to  combat  with  ao  keen  an  adversary.  H^  is  /m 
animal  naturally  distinguished  for  mildness  and  d^cU 
lity,  qualities  whichare  portrayed  in  his  countena9C0, 
and  is  remarkable  for  his  attachment  to  his  m/ioter.^i  - 

The  native  country  of  this  dog  is  Spain ;,  hut  we 
conceive  that  the  variety  w^  possess,  which  is  a  yeey 
distinct  one,  is  not  the  pure  breed  aa  originally  itoiq 
ported  into  this  country,  but  that  it  is  the  pip^Mlser^^ 
the  large  water*dog  and  the  English  sett^,  aa  it  ^ip« 
pears  to  be  intermediate  between  these,  not  only  ia 
figure,  but  also  in  their  united  qualities*  •  .   ■,   .  . 

'  ■'.".■» 

A  MUBDER  DISCOVERED  BY  A  DOG*. 

.  i 

From  a  letter  written  by  a  gentleman  at .  Dijon,  in  France,  tp  |iis 
friend  in  London,  dated  August  15,  1764. 

^'  Since  my  arrival  here  a  man  has  been  broken 
on  the  wheel,  with  no  other  proof  to  condemn  him 
than  that  of  a  water-spaniel.  The  circumstances  at- 
tending it  being  so  very  singular  and  striking,  I  beg 
leave  to  communicate  them  to  you.  A  farmer,  who 
had  been  to  receive  a  sum  of  moneys  was  waylaid, 
robbed,  and  murdered,  by  two  villains.'  The  far- 
mer's dog  returned  with  all  speed  to  the  house  of 
the  person  who  had  paid  the  money,  and  expressed 
such  amazing  anxiety  that  lie  ^9o\i\dLi(^Qi^  ViisssL^i^ull- 
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ing  him  several  times  by  the  sleeve  and  skirt  of  the 
coat^  that  at  length  the  gentleman  3aelded  to  his  im- 
portunity. The  dog  led  him  to  the  fields  a  little  from 
the  roadside,  where  the  body  lay.  From  thence  the 
gentleman  went  to  a  public-house,  in  order  to  alarm 
the  country.  The  moment  he  entered,  (as  the  two  vil<- 
lains  were  there  drinking,)  the  dog  seized  the  mur- 
derer by  the  throat,  and  the  other  made  his  escape. 
This  man  lay  in  prison  three  months,  during  which 
time  they  visited  him  once  a- week  with  the  Spaniel,  and 
though  they  made  him  change  his  clothes  with  other 
prisoners,  and  always  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd, 
yet  did  the  animal  always  find  him  out,  and  fly  at 
him.  On  the  day  of  trial,  when  the  prisoner  was  at 
the  bar,  the  dog  was  let  loose  in  the  court«house,  and 
in  the  midst  of  some  hundreds  he  found  him  out, 
{though  dressed  entirely  in  new  clothes,)  and  would 
have  torn  him  to  pieces  had  he  been  allowed ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  condemned,  and  at  the 
place  of  execution  he  confessed  the  fact.  Surely  so 
useful,  so  disinterestedly  faithful  an  animal,  should 
not  be  so  barbarously  treated  as  I  have  often  seen 
them,  particularly  in  London." 

A  CANINB  8EEB. 

The  following  anecdote  has  been  well  authenticat- 
ed, and  the  fact  which  it  records  is  still  remembered 
by  many  individuals  yet  alive  :-— 

Mr  Alderman  Yearsley  of  Congleton,  in  Cheshire^ 
had  a  favourite  Large  Water-Spaxiie\  "BivXA^  xvasccL^ 

\3^ 
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Fanny^  whidi  was^  in  the  hands  of  Providence^  the 
instrument  of  saving  a  very  valuaMe  life. 

In  the  year  1774  Mr  Yearsley  had  gone  out  one 
evening  with  a  friend  to  a  tavern,  and  the  dog  went 
along  with  him.  A  short  time  before  he  was  expect- 
ed home,  and  while  Mrs  Yearsley  happened  to  be 
washing  her  hands  in  the  back  kitchen^  the  Spaniel 
returned  and  scratched  at  the  door  for  admittance. 
Being  let  in,  she  followed  her  mistress  into  the  kit- 
chen, where  she  set  up  a  strange  sort  of  whining,  or 
barking,  and  turned  towards  the  street-door^  as  if 
beckoning  her  mistress  to  follow.  This  she  repeated 
several  times,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  lady. 
At  length  a  thought  struck  her  that  Mr  Yearsley  might 
have  met  with  some  accident  in  the  street,  and  that 
the  Spaniel  was  come  to  guide  her  to  her  husband. 
Alarmed  at  this  idea,  she  hastily  followed  the  animal^ 
which  led  her  to  Mr  Yearsley,  whom  she  found  in  per- 
fect health,  sitting  in  the  house  to  which  he  had  gone. 
She  told  him  the  cause  of  her  coming,  and  got  herself 
laughed  at  for  her  pains.  But  what  were  the  feelings 
of  both,  when  they  were  informed  by  their  next  neigh- 
bours that  the  kitchen  fell  in  almost  the  very  instant 
Mrs  Yearsley  had  shut  the  street-door,  and  that  the 
wash-hand  basin  she  had  left  was  crushed  into  a 
thousand  pieces!  The  animal  was  ever  afterwards^ 
treated  with  no  ordinary  attention,  and  died  at  the 
distance  of  thirteen  years,  at  the  age  of  sixte^i.  Her 
deaths  we  regret  to  add,  was  occasioned  by  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog. 
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THE  SMALL  WATER-SPANIEL,  OR 
POODLE, 

(Conl*  Aquatietii  Minor.) 

This  variety  is  presumed  to  be  the  ofispring  of  the 
large  water-dog  and  the  small  cocker :  it  hae  all  the 
appearance  of  the  former,  not  only  in  shape,  but  also 
in  the  thick  curled  silky  hairs.  It  is  a  most  lively  ac- 
tive dog,  with  an  acute  sense  of  smell,  and  is  very  sus- 
ceptible of  instruction  of  almost  any  kind.  Its  gene- 
ral colour  is  white,  although  individuals  are  sometimes 
found  with  black  patches  over  various  parts  of  their 
bodies.    The  Poodle  is  very  fond  o£  &\\ng,  wa&.  «»»■ 
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find  at  the  bottom  of  a  river  or  pond  any  particular 
stone  thrown  in  by  his  master. 

In  France^  this  dog  is  a  great  favourite^  and  is 
taught  many  curious  tricks.  He  is  also  an  excellent 
companion  in  shooting  of  wild  fowl^  which^  when 
killed  in  the  water^  he  very  soon  recovers. 

Some  d(^s  are  more  easily  instructed  than  others^ 
though  all  are  sufficiently  docile.  The  Poodle  breed 
is  the  most  extraordinary  for  aptitude  in  this  particu- 
lar ;  many  have  been  made  so  useful  as  to  perform 
the  common  offices  of  a  servant^  such  as  to  go  on  or- 
dinary errands^  shut  and  open  doors,  ring  bells,  &c. ; 
and  their  knack  at  mimickry  is  extreme. 

A  DRAMATIC  POODLB. 

My  fHend,  Robert  Wilkie,  Esq.  of  Ladythom,  in 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  had  a  black  Poodle, 
which  he  had  instructed  to  go  through  the  agonies  of 
dying  in  a  very  correct  manner.  When  he  was  or- 
dered to  die,  he  would  tumble  over  on  one  side,  and 
then  stretch  himself  out,  and  move  his  hind-legs  in 
such  a  way  as  expressed  that  he  was  in  great  pain ; 
first  slowly,  and  afterwards  very  quick ;  and  after  a 
few  convulsive  throbs,  indicated  by  putting  his  head 
and  whole  body  in  motion,  he  would  stretch  out 
all  his  limbs  and  cease  to  move,  as  if  he  had  expired, 
lying  on  his  back,  with  his  legs  turned  upwards.  In 
this  situation  he  remained  motionless  till  he  had  his 
master's  commands  to  get  up. 
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A  MILITABY  MABAUDEB  PUNISHED. 

A  Poodle  Dog  followed  his  master^  a  French  offi- 
cer^  to  the  wars ;  the  latter  was  soon  afterwards  kill- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Castella^  in  Valencia^  when  his  com* 
rades  endeavoured  to  carry  the  dog  with  them  in 
their  retreat ;  but  the  faithful  animal  refused  to  leave 
the  corpse;  and  they  left  him.  A  o^htary  marauder^ 
in  going  over  the  field  of  biittle'^  disGOvering  the  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honour  on  the  deaddfficer's  breast^  at- 
tempted to  capture  it,  but  the  Poodle  instantly  seized 
him  by  the'  tibroat,  and  would  have  ended  hits  career, 
had  not  a  comrade  run  the  hcmefit  caaoine  guaHlian 
through  the  body. 

The  Marquis  of  Worcester  had  a  similar  Poodle 
which  ti^be'  taken  from  the  grave  of  hi»  master;  a 
Frem^' officer,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
and  was  buried  on  the  spot  -  The  dog  had  remained 
on  the  grave  until  he  was  nearly  starved,  and  even 
then  was  removed  with  difficulty,— so  faithful  was  he 
to  the  remains  of  him  he  had  tenderly  loved. 

A  MIMIC  POODLE. 

^'  I  was  once  present  at  a  drum-head  court-martial," 
says  Mr  Blaine,^'  assembled,  in  Holland,  for  the  trial 
of  a  soldier.  In  the  middle  of*  the  solemnity,  a  Poodle 
Dog,  that  belonged  to  an  officer  of  the  corps,  entered 
the  circle  with  a  stick  in  his  mouth,  which  he  imme- 
diately placed  between  his  fore-paw  and  breast,  and 
then^  erecting  himself,  he  seemed  act>ia2X^  \.o  \xiX.«c^^ 
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the  mimickry  his  form  assumed.  It  was  impossible  to 
proceed  under  so  ludicrous  on  appearance :  the  circle 
was  convulsed  with  ineffectual  attempts  to  restrain 
laughter;  and  I  believe  the  poor  culprit  fared  the 
better  for  the  antics  of  this  amusing  animal,  which 
was  a  most  deserving  favourite  with  the  whole  regi- 
ment." .  ^-v 

AN  ASTONISRINGH  CLIMBER. 

''  Strange  as  it  may  appear^"  says  the  author  of 
the  preceding  anecdote^  '' it  is  no  less  true,  that  a 
Poodle  Dog  acttually  scal^  th&  high  buildings  of  my 
residence  io.  .Well»<street^  Ox£Mrdi»8tree|»  proceeded 
along  several  roofs  of  houses,  a3tidyiji#ill^;]i^^ 
down  by  progressii^e  but  tery  dcnkMeMsle  l^^ffA  ihto 
distnit  premisi»;  fWmi  whence^  by^lMiii^  imd 
stratagem,  h*  gained  die  str^et>  and  r^ii2%«d^liame 
to  join  his  mistress,  for  whom  he  undertook  this  des^ 
perate  enterprise." 


THE  SHOCK-lXia. 


THE  SHOCK  DOG, 

(Conti  I-otor.) 

Thib  variety  is  probably  a  breed  betwixt  the  King 
Charles  dog  and  the  small  water-spaniel,  to  which 
last  it  §eems  most  nearly  allied.  It  has  long  and 
slightly-curled  hair,  and  its  eyes  are  almost  bid  in 
die  curls.  It  is  of  a  small  size,  and  is  used  in  this 
country  and  ou  the  continent  as  a  lapdog.  It  is  a 
useless  little  animal,  seeming  to  possess  no  other 
quality  than  n  faithful  attachment  to  ita  miRtcesa. 
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I  have  never  seen  one  of  these  diminutive  little 
creatures  which  would  take  the  water,  although  they 
possess  all  the  requisites  for  swimming.  This  may 
prohahly  be  accounted  for  from  the  frequency  of  their 
immersion  in  that  element,  contrary  to  their  inclina- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  washing  them.* 

A  FAITHFUL  SHOCK  DOG. 

In  October,  1803,  during  the  deluge  with  which 
the  island  of  Madeira  was  visited,  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance happened  near  St  John's  River.  A  maid- 
servant, in  flying  from  one  of  the  falling  houses, 
dropped  an  infant  from  her  arms,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  perished.  Next  day,  however,  it  was  found, 
unhurt,  on  a  dry  piece  of  ground,  along  with  a  Shock 
Dog,  belonging  to  the  same  family.  The  dog  was 
close  by  the  child,  and  it  is  imagined  that  the  child 
was  kept  alive  by  the  warmth  of  the  faithful  animal's 
body. 


*  Charles  K.  Sharpe,  Esq.  remarks,^-''  Lord  Dunmore  has  a 
curious  and  very  large  picture,  by  Mytens,  of  Charles  the  First 
and  his  Queen,  that  hung  formerly  in  HQl3nrood-hou8e.  There 
are  many  dogs  in  it, — a  white  Shock,  probahly  the  Queen's  fa- 
vourite, and  various  hounds,  of  which  Jeffrey  Hudson,  the  dwarf, 
is  holding  one  ;  another  has  a  monkey  on  its  back,<*-I  think  a 
squib  at  Jeffrey." 
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SECTION  VI. 

FOWLERS,  OR  DOGS  WHOSE  NATURAL  INCLINATION  IS 
TO  CHASE  AND  POINT  BIRDS,  AND  HUNT  SINGLY  BY 
THE  SCENT. 


THE  SPRINGER,  OR  SPRINGING 

SPANIEL, 

{Cants  JExtrariut^  Linnaeus.) 

There  are  two  different  dogs  which  usually  pass 
under  this  denomination;  one  being  considerably 
larger  than  the  other,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Springing  Spaniel,  as  applicable  to  every  kind  of 
game  in  any  country. 

The  Springer  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
Great  Bri^in,  although  it  is  now  widely  diffused  over 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  He  is  much  used  and 
eagerly  sought  after  in  the  wild  sports  of  the  East. 

The  true  English-bred  Springing  Spaniel  differs 
but  little  in  figure  from  the  setter,  except  in  size ; 
their  chief  difference  consists  in  the  foxtaet  \\«lnSxv%  ^ 
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larger  head  than  the  latter  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
of  his  body;  they  vary  also  in  a  small  degree  in 
point  of  colour^  from  red,  yellow,  or  liver-colour,  and 
white,  which  seems  to  be  the  invariable  standard  of 
the  breed.  They  are  nearly  two-fifths  less  in  height 
and  strength  than  the  setter,  their  form  being  more 
delicate,  their  ears  longer,  very  soft  and  pliable, 
covered  with  a  coat  of  long  waving  and  silky  hair ; 
the  nose  is  red  or  black,  the  latter  being  the  surest 
mark  of  high  breeding ;  the  tail  is  bushy  and  pendu- 
lous, and  is  always  in  motion  when  employed  in  pur- 
suit of  game. 

Differently  from  other  dogs  used  in  shooting,  both 
the  Springer  and  Cocker  give  tongue  the  moment 
they  either  smell  or  see  game;  and  tibia  gives  intima- 
tion to  the  sportsmen,  who  generally  station  them- 
selves on  the  skirts  of  the  wood  or  covert  to  which 
woodcocks,  snipes,  and  pheasants  are  known  to  fly 
when  started 

Both  this  dog  and  the  cocker  are  frequently  used 
as  finders  in  greyhound- coursing,  and  are  no  less 
eager  to  start  a  hare,  which  they  pursue  with  as 
much  ardour  as  they  do  winged  game. 

From  the  time  the  Springer  is  thrown  off  in  the 
field^  he  gives  evident  proofs  of  the  pleasure  he  ex- 
periences in  being  thus  employed,  by  the  perpetual 
motion  of  his  tail,  which  is  termed  feathering 
amongst  sportsmen ;  and  upon  the  increasing  vibra- 
tion o£  which  the  experienced  fowler  well  knows 
that  be  is  getting  nearer  to  \\ie  ^\^f:X  ^f  attraction. 
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The  nearer  he  approaches  the  game^  the  more  ener- 
getic the  dog  becomes  in  his  endeavours  to  succeed ; 
tremulous  whispers  escape  him^  as  a  symptom  of 
doubt ;  but  the  moment  this  doubt  is  dispelled^  and 
the  game  is  £9und,  his  clamorous  raptures  break  forth 
in  full  force.  He  expresses  his  gratification  by  loud 
and  quick  barkings  which  may  be  relied  on  as  a  proof 
that  he  has  not  sought  in  vain ;  leaving  the  haj^y 
owner  exultingly  to  boast,  that  "  he  is  in  possession  of 
at  least  one  faithftil  domestic,  who  never  tells  a  lie." 

UNFEIGNED  GRATITUDE. 

Mr  Blaine  records  the  following  story  of  a  dog 
which  he  had  found : — "  I  one  day  picked  up  in  the 
street!  an  old  Spaniel  bitch,  that  some  boys  were 
worrjring,  from  which  her  natural  timidity  rendered 
her  incapable  of  defending  herself.  Grateful  for  the 
protection,  she  readily  followed  me  home,  where  she 
was  placed  among  other  dogs,  in  expectation  of  find- 
ing an  owner  for  her ;  but  which  not  happening,  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  life  (three  or  four  years) 
in  this  asylum.  Convinced  she  was  safe  and  well 
ireated,  I  had  fbw  opportunities  of  particularly  no- 
ticing her  afterwards,  and  she  attached  herself  prin- 
cipally to  the  man  who  fed  her.  At  a  future  period, 
when  inspecting  the  sick  dogs,  I  observed  her  in 
jgreat  pain,  occasionally  crying  out.  Supposing,  her 
to  be  afi*ected  in  her  bowels,  and  having  no  suspicion 
she  was  in  pup,  I  directed  some  castor-oil  to  be  given 
her.     The  next  day  she  was  still  wotw,  Wv«^  \ 
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examined  her  more  attentively^  and^  to  my  surprise^ 
discovered  that  a  young  one  obstructed  the  paasage^ 
and  which  she  was  totally  unable  to  bring  fort}i.  I 
placed  her  on  a  table^  and,  after  some  difficulty^  suc- 
ceeded in  detaching  the  puppy  from  her.  The  relief 
she  instantly  felt  produced  an  effect  I  shall  never  for- 
get; she  licked  my  hands^  and,  when  put  on  the 
ground,  she  did  the  same  to  my  feet,  danced  round 
me,  and  screamed  with  gratitude  and  joy. 

'^  From  this  time  to  her  death,  which  did  not  h|ip- 
pen  till  two  years  after,  she  never  forgot  the  benefit 
she  had  received  ;  on  the  contrary,  whenever  I  ap- 
proached, she  was  boisterous  in  evincing  her  grati- 
tude and  regard,  and  would  never  let  me  rest  till,  by 
noticing  her,  I  had  convinced  her  that  I  was  sen- 
sible of  her  caresses.  The  difference  between  her  be- 
haviour before  this  accident  and  after  it  was  so  point- 
ed and  striking,  that  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the 
grateful  sense  she  had  ever  retained  of  the  kindness 
which  had  been  shown  to  her." 

INSTINCTIVE  TOPOGRAPHER. 

The  following  anecdote  is  also  related  by  Mr  Blaine : 
— ''I  took  a  Spaniel, bred  in  London,  forty-eight  miles, 
in  the  close  rumble-tumble  of  a  chaise,  into  Essex, 
where  she  remained  with  me  some  months.  During 
the  journey  she  was  once  only  taken  out  of  this  close 
confinement  for  a  few  minutes  in  an  inn-yard.  She 
proved  useless  as  a  sporting  dog,  and  I  gave  her  to  a 
friend  to  breed  from,  -wlio  via%  otv  «.  visit  with.  me. 
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I  accompanied  him  on  his  return  fVom  Essex,  and  she 
was  brought  back  with  us  exactly  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  that  in  which  she  had  been  before  taken ;  and 
it  is  most  certain^  that  neither  in  going  nor  coming 
did  she  ever  see  twenty  yards  of  the  road.  On  our 
arrival  in  London  she  was  removed  to  his  (my  friend's) 
kennelj  from  whence  she  contrived  to  escape  during 
the  night,  by  digging  her  way  out  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  travelled  the  whole  forty-eight 
miles  back  into  Essex  so  expeditiously,  that  a  servant 
found  her  at  the  door  of  my  residence  in  the  country 
in  the  morning  when  she  arose.  The  bitch  remained 
at  large  during  the  day ;  but,  finding  I  was  not  in 
the  country,  she  again  set  off  in  the  evening  and  re- 
turned to  London ;  and  in  the  morning  once  more 
presented  herself  at  my  friend's  house  in  search  of 
me* 

MR  wood's  faithful  SPANIEL. 

The  fate  of  Mr  Wood,  as  related  by  M'Gill  in  his 
*'  Travels  in  Turkey,"  is  one  of  those  events  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  those  countries,  but  attended  in 
this  case  with  considerable  interest  on  account  of  the 
fidelity  of  a  dog.  Mr  Wood  was  travelling  with 
despatches  from  Constantinople,  and  on  account  of 
the  banditti  who  infested  the  road,  he  was  advised  by 
the  consul  to  take  a  strong  guard  along  with  him. 
He,  however,  unhappily  disregarded  this  advice,  and 
in  proceeding  upon  his  journey,  along  with  K\^ 
Greek  servant  and  guide>  a  Tartar,  t\\ey  -wcte  ^\X»j^« 
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ed  by  eight  men  about  two  days*  journey  from  Con- 
stantinople^ and  robbed^  after  which^  Mr  Wood  and  his 
guide  were  murdered.  The  servant  made  a  wonder- 
ful escape^  by  plunging  into  a  river  near  at  hand  ;  he 
was  several  times  fired  at^  when  the  ruffians^  thinking 
they  had  killed  him,  retired. 

When  he  returned  with  a  party  to  remove  and 
bury  his  master,  a  Spaniel,  which  had  been  present- 
ed to  him  a  short  time  before  his  departure  from 
Constantinople,  was  found  lying  howling  beside  the 
dead  body.  Three  times  they  brought  this  faithful 
animal  to  the  village,  and  as  often  did  he  return  to 
the  grave :  on  going  in  search  of  him  once  more,  for 
the  last  time,  they  found  he  had  made  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  to  rest  himself  by  the  side  of  his  master. 
The  young  Greek,  on  returning  with  his  friends  to 
Constantinople,  passed  near  the  spot  to  pay  a  parting 
visit  to  the  Spaniel;  he  found  him  still  there,  and 
threw  him  a  few  loaves  to  keep  him  alive.  This  dog 
afterwards  appeared  at  the  door  of  his  master's  for- 
mer habitation  in  Constantinople,  worn  almost  to  a 
shadow. 

THE  BROKEN-HEARTED. 

The  gamekeeper  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Corsellis  had 
reared  a  Spaniel,  which  was  his  constant  attendant 
both  night  and  day :  whenever  old  Daniel  appeared, 
Dash  was  close  beside  him,  and  the  dog  was  of  infi- 
nite use  in  his  nocturnal  excursions.  He  never  re- 
garded the  game  dui\i\g  >i^^  ^^^^-^  ^^wx%\v  in  the 
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daytime  no  Spaniel  could  find  it  in  a  better  style  or 
in  greater  quantity ;  but  in  the  dark,  if  a  strange  foot 
had  entered  any  of  die  coverts^  Dash,  by  a  signifi- 
cant whine,  informed  his  master  that  the  enemy  was 
abroad ;  and  many  poachers  have  been  detected  and 
caught  from  this  singular  intelligence.    After  many 

.  years'  friendly  connexion^  old  Daniel  was  seized  with 
a  pulmonary  disease,  which  terminated  in  his  death. 
As  long  as  the  slow  but  fatal  progress  of  his  disorder 

.  allowed  him  to  crawl  about.  Dash  as  usual  followed  his 
footsteps ;  and  when  still  further  exhausted  by  na- 
ture he  took  to  his  bed,  the  faithful  animal  unweari- 
ly  attended  upon  him,  and  when  he  died,  the  dog 
would  not  quit  the  body,  but  lay  upon  the  bed  by  its 
side.    It  was  with  difficulty  he  was  tempted  to  eat 

.  any  food ;  and  although  after  the  burial  he  was  taken 
to  the  hall  and  caressed  with  all  the  tenderness  which 
so  fond  an  attachment  naturally  called  forth,  he  took 
every  opportunity  to  steal  back  to  the  room  in  the 
cottage  where  his  old  master  had  breathed  his  last: 
there  he  would  remain  for  hours,  thence  he  daily  vi- 
sited his  grave^  and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days,  not- 
withstanding every  kindness  and  attention  shown 
him,  he  died  literally  broken-hearted. 

A  LEO  OF  MUTTON  SAVED. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  Mr  Blaine : — 
^^  I  was  once  called  from  dinner  in  a  hurry  to  attend 
to. something  that  had   occurred;  unintentionally  I 
Jeft  a  favourite  cat  in. the  room  togethet  m\!sv  «iTtfi\fc'«» 
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favourite  Spaniel.  When  I  returned^  I  found  the 
latter^  which  was  not  a  small  figure^  extending  her 
whole  length  along  the  table  by  the  side  of  a  leg  of 
mutton  which  I  had  left.  On  my  entrance  she  showed 
no  signs  of  fear^  nor  did  she  immediately  alter  her  posi- 
tion;  I  was  sure^  therefore^  that  none  but  a  good  mo- 
tive had  placed  her  in  this  extraordinary  situation^ 
nor  had  I  long  to  conjecture.  Puss  was  skulking  m 
a  corner^  and  though  the  mutton  was  untouched^  yet 
her  conscious  fears  clearly  evinced  that  she  had  beoi 
driven  from  the  table  in  the  act  of  attempting  a  rob- 
bery on  the  meat^  to  which  she  was  too  p^one^  and 
that  her  situation  had  been  occupied  by  this  fftithful 
Spaniel  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  attempt.  Here 
yrdisjideliiy  united  with  great  intellect^  and  wholly 
free  from  the  aid  of  instinct.  This  property  of  guard- 
ing victuals  from  the  cat^  or  from  other  dogs^  was  a 
daily  practice  of  this  animal ;  and^  while  cooking  was 
going  forward^  the  floor  might  have  been  strewed 
with  eatables^  which  would  have  been  all  safe  from 
her  own  touchy  and  as  carefully  guarded  from  that  of 
others.  A  similar  property  is  common  to  many  dogs^ 
but  to  Spaniels  particularly." 

A  PHILOSOPHICAL  SPANIEL. 

A  learned  Spaniel^  which  maintained  philosophical 
theses  in  English^  French^  and  Latin^  was  exhibited 
about  thirty  years  ago  at  York.    It  may  readily  be 
conceived  that  the  animal  did  not  speak  these  lan- 
guages, but  he  seemed  at  \eas\.  to  u\\d£t%\aackdthjem, 
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since^  if  asked  any  question  in  them^  he  always  re- 
plied by  si^s^  either  shaking  his  head  to  express 
yes  or  noj  or  pawing  with  his  foot  to  indicate  pa^un- 
bers  or  letters,  which,  when  joined  togeth^>  fprmed 
the  required  answer. 

These  circumstances  could  not  but  excite  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  spectators,  who  were  attracted  in 
great  numbers  by  the  celebrity  of  this  anin^a^.  1st, 
He  continued  to  give  pertinent  and  propqr  answers, 
even  when  his  piaster  retired  from  the  exhibition^room, 
or  desired  all  those  to  retire  who  were  making  signs  to 
the  dog  to  indicate  the  answer.  2dj  His  answersj  when 
blindfolded  to  prevent  him  from  observing  any  signs, 
were  equally  proper.  3d,  He  generally  advanced  the 
most  singular  paradoxes;  at  first  no  person  in  company 
agreed  with  him  in  opinion,  yet,  after  a  variety  of  ob- 
jections, answers,  and  replies,  he  was  always  allowed 
in  the  end  to  be  right. 

To  prove  that  the  epithet  given  to  the  learned  ani- 
mal was  not  altogether  misapplied,  we  shall  here  re- 
late, a  kind  of  conversation  which  took  place  between 
the  Spaniel  and  two  or  three  learned  persons  in  com- 
pany. 

A  sailor  first  asked  how  many  arches  there  were  in 
Westminster  Bridge  ?  The  Spaniel  replied  by  draw- 
ing his  foot  over  the  number  fifteen.  He  was  then 
asked  how  many  arches  there  were  in  Pontus  Eux^ 
nus  ?  Here  the  dog  paused,  as  if  he  had  conceived 
himself  insulted  by  such  a  question,  and  as  if  desirous 
of  applying  the  proverb,  "  a  foolish  <\\iea\.\oxL^<^^»TN«^ 
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•no  answer."  Being  commanded,  however^  by  his  mas- 
ter, to  satisfy  the  person  who  had  interrogated  him, 
he  replied,  that  the  Pontus  Euxinus  had  no  arches, 
and  he  expressed  this  very  clearly  by  placing  his  foot 
on  a  cipher.  The  sailor  then  said  that  the  preced- 
ing year  he  had  made  a  very  happy  voyage  in  six 
weeks  from  the  Pontus  Euxinus  to  London  Bridge. 
The  Spaniel,  finding  nothing  very  wonderfnl  in  such 
a  voyage,  placed  his  foot  on  different  letters,  forming 
a  very  laconic  answer,  which  signified,  when  explain- 
ed by  his  master,  that  some  navigators  had  made  a 
.yx>yage  of  600  leagues  in  half  a  day.  '^  That  is  im- 
.  possible,"  said  the  sailor ;  "  no  air-balloon  has  ever 
;yet  been  able  to  traverse  slich  a  i^oe  in  so  short 
a  time."  "  I  do  not  say,"  returned  the  Spaniel,  by 
the  help  of  his  interpreter,  ^'  that  an  air-balloon  was 
employed  for  that  purpose, — ^I  speak  of  a  voyage  by 
sea." 

The  sailor  tlien  said,  "  that  by  sea  it  was  still  more 
impossible,  because,  as  the  fastest-sailing  vessel  went 
at  the  rate  of  no  more  than  about  five  leagues  per 
hour,  it  could  never  make  a  voyage  of  600  leagues  in 
half  a  day." 

The  animal  persisted  in  maintaining  its  assertion, 
and  the  sailor  was  going  to  lay  a  considerable  bet, 
when  the  Spaniel  aqd  his  master  added,  "  that  they 
Jiad  performed  this  voyage  in  a  country  where  they 
kindled  fire  with  ice." 

^'  If  you  are  desirous  of  showing  your  erudition," 
replied  the  sailor,  "  do  tvoX>  Ib^^of  you,  utter  bo 
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many  absurdjdes."  The  master  of  the  SfMUiiel  then^ 
addressing  the  anima}^  said^  **  Tell  u«^  my  fHend^  k  it 
not  true  that  a  fire  cflfti  be  kindled  with  a  piece  ef  ioe^ 
if  it  be  cut  into  the  form  of  a  lens^  so  aer  to  colleetthe 
son's  fays  into  a  focus^  and  to  project  them  on  a  small 
heap  of  gunpowder  ?"  The  animal;  which  was  bHnd- 
folded^  nodded  with  his  hibad^  to  say  yes^  as^  if  he 
hadf  oily  comprehended  the  question  proposed  tb  hilil. 
The  dog  (m  this  point  is  right,**  said  the  sailor  ; 
but  it  does  not  prove  that  a  journey  of  600- 
leagues  can  be  performed  m  half  a  day."  ''  Why 
not,**  replied  the  dog,  by  the  mouth  of  his  master, 
"  if  it  be  in  a  country  wher^,  in  half  a  day,  there  are  = 
360  hourtf?'^  '^Inwhat  climate?"  said  the  sailor^ 
much  surprised,  and  beginning  tp  percdve  the  truth 
of  his  reply.  The  Spaniel  mentioned  the  fHgid 
zone.  *^  In  that  zone,"  said  his  master,  ^^  the  days 
indeed  are  of  different  lengths,  from  twenty-four 
hours  to  six  months.  If  Captain  Cook,"  added  he^ 
''  when  he  sailed  beyond  the  polar  circle,  had  follow* 
ed  a  parallel,  where  the  day  was  ohly  a  month  long, 
he  might,  in  half  a  day,  consisting  of  360  hours, 
have  trav^sed  the  space  of  600  leagues."  The  sailor 
being  desirous  to  puzzle  the  Spaniel  and  his  master 
in  his  turn,  asked  them  if  they  knew  a  place  where 
the  sun  and  moon  might  rise  at  .the  same  hour,  and 
even  at  the  same  instant>  when  these  two  luminaries 
are  in  oj^position,  that  is  to  say,  at  fulil  moon  ?  The 
aninaal  and  his  master  replied,  that  it  was  at  the 
pole ;  adding,  that  in  the  same  place  l\^  «vitv  'w^^  ^- 
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ways  on  the  meridian^  because  every  point  of  the 
horizon  was  south  to  the  inhabitants,  if  any^  at  the  pole. 

A  lawyer  who  was  present  disputed  a  long  time 
against  the  Spaniel^  because  the  latter  pretended  that 
a  man  who  died  at  noon  might  sometimes  be  the 
heir  of  another  who  died  the  same  day  at  half  an  hour 
after  twelve.  Though  various  laws  were  quoted  from 
the  Digesta  and  the  Justinian  code^  which  declare 
that  the  heir  must  survive  the  testator^  the  Spaniel 
proved  that  the  assertion  was  perfectly  agreeable  to 
these  laws^  because  the  person  who  died  at  noon  might, 
in  certain  circumstances,  have  survived  him  who  died 
at  half  after  twelve;  this  would  be  the  case  if  the 
first  died  at  London  and  the  other  at  Vienna. 

A  third  person  proposed  the  following  problem  :-— 
''  A  country  woman  having  gone  to  market  to  sell  her 
chickens,  met  with  a  cook,  who  bought  the  half  of 
what  she  had,  and  the  half  of  one  more,  without  killing 
any  of  them.  She  then  sold  to  a  second  cook  the  Jialf  of 
those  remaining,  and  a  half-chicken  morC/  also  with- 
out killing  any,  and  afterwards  the  half  of  the  remain- 
der and  a  half-chicken  more  to  a  third  cook,  still 
without  killing  any.  By  these  means  the  country 
woman  sold  all  her  chickens, — ^how  many  had  she  ?" 

The  Spaniel  replied  *'  that  she  had  seven ;  that  the 
first  purchaser  took  four,  that  is  to  say,  three  and  a 
half  plus  one  half,  without  killing  any ;  that  the  se- 
cond had  taken  two,  that  is  to  say,  one  and  a  half 
plus  a  half;  and  in  the  last  place,  that  the  third  had 
taken  one,  that  is  to  say,  one  ViaV^  \>Va<&  a  half." 
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It  now  remains  for  us  to  explain  how  the  animal^ 
without  any  visible  sign  being  made  to  him,  could 
return  answers  to  the  questions  proposed  to  him.  The 
reader  must  know  that  the  letters  and  figures  were 
placed  on  so  many  pieces  of  card  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  circle  ;  that,  as  soon  as  any  question  was  propos- 
ed, he  mov€^  round  this  circle,  and  that  levers,  con- 
cealed under  the  carpet  on  which  he  walked,  and 
which  were  made  to  move  under  his  feet  by  means 
of  ropes,  indicated  to  him  the  exact  moment  when 
to  stop,  and  to  place  his  foot  on  the  nearest  card.  He 
was  so  well  trained  to  touch  the  card  next  to  him  when 
he  felt  the  levers  move,  and  to  give  an  affirmative  or 
negative  answer  by  the  motion  of  his  head,  accord- 
ing as  his  master  or  any  confederate  altered  the  tone 
of  his  voice,  that  he  was  never  once  observed  to  com- 
mit a  mistake. 

TILIAL  AFFECTION. 

Two  Spaniels,  mother  and  son,  were  hunting  of  their 
own  accord  in  Mr  Drake's  woods,  near  Amersham, 
Bucks.  The  gamekeeper  shot  the  former ;  the  latter, 
frightened,  ran  away,  but  in  an  hour  or  tw/>  returned 
to  look  for  his  companion.  Having  found  her  dead 
body,  he  laid  himself  down  by  it,  and  was  discovered 
in  that  situation  next  day  by  his  master,  who  took  him 
home,  together  with  the  body  of  the  mother.  Six 
weeks  did  this  affectionate  creature  refuse  all  conso- 
lation, and  almost,  all  nutriment.  He  became  at 
length  universally  convulsed,  and  died  of  ^«^. 


THE  COCKEIl 


THE  COCKER, 

(Csnw  ExtraHui.     Far.  g,  UnpKiu.) 

This  dog  is  much  smaller  than  the  Springing  Spanid, 
and  ia  generally  used  for  woodcock  and  snipe  sboot- 
ing.  Hia  diminutive  size  peculiarly  fits  him  for  nngiog 
in  low  and  thick  coverts,  for  which  purpose  nature 
aeems  particularly  to  have  adapted  him. 

The  Cocker  differs  from  the  Springer  in  having  a 
shorter  and  more  compact  form,  a  rounder  head,  and 
a  shorter  muzzle ;  the  ears  are  very  long,  the  limbt 
are  short  and  strong  ;  ibe  tail  ia  generally  truncated, 
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and  more  bushy ;  and  the  hair  of  the  Cocker  over  his 
whole  body  is  more  curled  than  that  of  the  Springer. 
He  varies  in  colour  from  liver  and  white^  red,  red- 
and-white,  black-and-white,  all  liver-coloured,  and 
not  unfrequently  black,  with  tanned  legs  and  muzzle. 

This  beautiful  and  lively  dog  seems  to  have  been 
produced  originally  by  a  cross  between  the  Small 
Water-Spaniel  and  Ae  Springer :  for  he  not  only  re- 
sembles the  figure  of  the  latter,  but  also  has  many  of 
his  habits,  combined  itith  the  lively  and  active  dispo« 
sition  of  both.  From  the  beauty  and  temper  of  the 
Cocker,  the  breed  has  become  very  generally  diffused 
throughodtthe  kingdom,  and  he  is  more  frequently  a 
companion  in  the  parlour  than  used  in  the  sports  of 
the  field.  He  is  extremely  common  in  many  parts  of 
Sussex,  from  which,  in  the  south,  he  has  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Sussex  Spaniel.  There  has  long  been  a 
beautiful  breed  of  this  dog  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  friends,  which  is  pre- 
served in  great  purity ;  these  are  invariably  red-and- 
white,  with  very  long  ears,  short  noses,  and  black  and 
sparkling  eyes:  they  are  active  and  indefatigable 
in  the  chase;  and  are  consequently  held  in  great  esti- 
matibn  among  sportsmen. 

General  Maxwell  of  Edinburgh  has  long  had  an 
extremely  beautiful  breed  of  Cockers :  most  of  tliem 
have  been  black,  with  tanned  cheeks  and  legs,  and 
ears  nearly  seven  inches  in  length :  they  are  of  a 
small  size,  but  are  very  lively  and  handsome  little 
creatures. 
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In  his  general  qualification^  the  Cocker  differs  but 
little  from  the  Springer^  except  that  he  is  decidedly 
more  active ;  he  appears  also  to  have  a  more  acute 
sense  of  smelling,  and  pursues  game  with  an  en- 
thusiasm amounting  to  ecstacy.  From  his  lively 
temperament,  he  does  not  tire  so  soon  as  the  Springer, 
however  long  the  labour  of  the  day  may  be.- 

From  an  innate  principle  of  this  industrious  little 
animal  he  gives  the  loudest  proofs  of  his  ecstatic  de- 
light upon  finding,  or  even  coming  upon  the  scent, 
foot,  or  haunt  of  game ;  it  is  also  his  determined 
resolution  to  persevere  until  he  has  fairly  driven  them 
from  covert.     Consequently  all  sportsmen  who  take 
the  field  with  Cockers  are  compelled  to  be  on  the 
alert,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  which  the 
dogs  make  in  the  wood,  otherwise  they  are  sure  to  lose 
the  greater  part  of  the  game.    They  may  even  travel 
many  a  weary  mile  without  obtaining  a  successful  shot, 
as  it  is  the  unalterable  nature  of  these  dogs  to  spring, 
flush,  or  start  all  the  game  before  them;  and  they 
pursue,  without  distinction,  hare,  pheasant,  partridge, 
woodcock,  snipe,  quail,  and  plover.    It  thus  becomes 
necessary  to  hunt  them  within  gun-shot  of  covert^  and 
bells  or  gingles  should  be  placed  inside  of  the  collarsj 
if  the  wood  is  extensive,  to  prevent  them  from  beating 
too  wide«  and  to  keep  them  within  call  of  the  whistle. 
The  following    beautiful  passage  from  Somervile's 
poem  of ''  The  Chase"  is  highly  characteristic  6f  sport- 
ing with  Cockers : — 
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*'  But  if  the  shady  woods  my  cares  employ^ 
In  quest  of  feathered  game  my  spaniels  beat^ 
Puzzling  th*  entangled  copse ;  and  from  the  brake 
Push  forth  the  whirling  pheasant ;  higher  in  air 
He  weaves  his  varied  plumes,  stretching  away 
With  hasty  wing.    Soon  from  th*  uplifted  tube 
The  mimic  thunder  bursts,  the  leaden  death 
Overtakes  him ;  and,  with  many  a  giddy  whiri. 
To  earth  he  falls,  and  at  my  feet  expires.** 

The  Springer  and  Cocker  are  more  particularly  ap- 
propriated to  pheasant  and  woodcock  shooting.  The 
former  may  be  considered  the  most  laborious  and  the 
least  entertaining  of  all  field-sports^  if  we  except  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  practised  in  the  extensive  pre- 
serves of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  some  few  districts 
in  other  counties^  where  the  large  tracts  of  lofty 
woodlands^  with  thick  and  low  underwood,  contri- 
bute so  materially  to  the  safety  and  increase  of  the 
game. 

Spaniels  of  both  descriptions  are  brought  into  ge- 
neral use  and  domestic  estimation,  from  their  hand- 
some shape^  their  beautiful  sleek  coats,  their  cleanly 
habits^  insinuating  manner,  incessant  attendance,  and 
faithful  obedience  to  their  masters,  qualities  in  which 
they  surpass  all  the  other  members  of  the  canine 
race. 

FIDELITY  ILL  REQUITED. 

A  merchant  had  made  a  journey  on  horseback,  ac- 
companied by  a  Cocker,  to  receive  a  cow&v^et^^^ 
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sum  of  money^  and  having  obtained  it^  was  returning 
home.  On  the  road  his  portmanteau^  which  contained 
the  money,  fell  from  behind  him,  without  bis  per- 
ceiving it.  His  dog,  however,  had  observed  it  fall, 
but  finding  the  treasure  too  heavy  for  him  to  lift^  he 
soon  overtook  his  master  again,  jumped  up  at  his 
horse,  and  barked  with  such  vehemence  and  perse- 
verance, that  the  merchant  knew  not  what  to  think 
of  it.  He  commanded  him  to  be  quiet,  gave  him  a 
lash  with  his  whip,  but  all  in  vain.  The  dog  con- 
tinued to  bark  and  howl,  leaping  at  the  horse  as  if  he 
wished  to  pull  his  master  down  from  the  saddle,  and 
having  received  another  lash,  he  fell  to  barking  and 
biting  at  the  horse,  as  if  to  compel  him  to  stand  still. 
The  merchant  now  began  to  be  alarmed,  and  to  sus- 
pect that  the  Cocker  was  mad.  The  dog  was  a  fa- 
vourite, and  he  felt  very  loath  to  destroy  him.  He 
therefore,  for  a  considerable  time,  tried  all  possible 
means  to  quiet  him,  but  finding  them  of  no  avail,  he 
levelled  his  pistol  at  him,  and,  turning  away  his  face, 
drew  the  trigger.  The  dog  fell,  but  soon  got  again  upon 
his  legs,  and,  with  a  lamentable  moan  and  supplicat- 
ing gestures,  crawled  to  his  master,  who,  unable  to 
bear  the  sight,  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  gal- 
loped away  from  the  melancholy  scene.  Soon  after, 
however,  he  could  not  refrain  from  looking  back  after 
his  wounded  favourite,  and,  in  turning  round  to  do 
so,  he  perceived  he  had  lost  his  portmanteau.  He 
now  immediately  guessed  the  cause  of  the  singular 
conduct  of  his  dog,  and,  iivate  ^xv^lous  for  the  life  of 
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that  faithful  animal  than  for  the  recovery  of  his 
money,  he  hastened  back  to  the  place  where  he  had 
fired  the  fatal  shot.  There  the  dog  was  no  longer  to 
be  found ;  but^  following  the  trace  of  his  blood  upon 
the  road^  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  poor  creature 
lay  extended  at  the  side  of  the  portmanteau^  to  which, 
severely  wounded,  and  left  to  perish  by  his  master, 
he  had  crawled  with  the  last  efforts  of  his  strength. 
The  merchant  immediately  sprang  from  his  ^horse,  to 
see  whether  it  were  still  possible  to  save  him,  but  it 
was  too  late ;  the  Cocker,  with  a  last  feeble  exer- 
tion, affectionately  licked  his  hand,  and  expired  at  his 
feet. 

THE  DELIVERER. 

In  the  capital  of  a  German  principality  the  ma- 
gistrates once  thought  it  expedient  to  order  all  dogs 
that  had  not  the  mark  of  having  been  wormed,  to  be 
seized  and  confined  for  a  certain  time,  in  a  large  yard 
without  the  walls  of  the  town.  These  dogs,  which 
were  of  all  possible  varieties,  made  a  hideous  noise 
while  thus  confined  together ;  but  a  Cocker,  which,  as 
the  person  that  had  the  care  of  them  observed,  sat 
apart  from  the  rest,  in  a  comer  of  the  yard,  seemed 
to  consider  the  circumstances  with  greater  delibera- 
tion. He  attended  to  the  manner  in  which  the  gate 
of  the  yard  was  opened  and  shut,  and,  taking  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  lept  with  his  fore-paws  upon 
the  latch,  opened  the  gate,  looked  round  upon  the 
clamprous  multitude,  and  magnaumou'^^  V^  ^^is^ 
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the  way  out  of  the  prisoD.  He  coDducted  them  in 
triumph  through  the  gate  of  the  town ;  upon  which 
every  dog  ran  home  exulting  to  his  master. 

A  FRIEND  RELIEVED  FROM  JEOPARDY. 

Henry  Bode^  a  gamekeeper  on  the  Spiegelberg^  a 
mountain  near  Halberstadt^  made  affidavit  on  the 
11th  of  February^  1782^  before  a  magistrate  of  that 
town^  to  the  following  remarkable  circumstance  :— 

One  Sunday^  about  Michaelmas^  17B1>  he  went 
from  the  Spiegelberg  to  the  towii^  and  on  his  return 
in  the  afternoon^  his  people  informed  him  that  his 
two  dogs^  a  Terrier  and  a  young  Cocker^  had^  since 
the  forenoon,  been  missing.  The  Cocker^  however, 
came  back  the  same,  evening;  but  on  the  following 
day  he  appeared  very  uneasy,  stood  and  howled  at  a 
place  from  which  there  was  a  view  of  the  road  to 
the  town^  and  would  not  touch  any  food  that  was  of- 
fered to  him. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  day  no  attention  was 
paid  to  him ;  but  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  coach- 
man of  the  Dean  of  Halberstadt  came  to  the  Spiegel- 
berg, accompanied  by  an  old  Cocker,  which  was  father 
of  the  former,  the  young  one  immediately  ran  to  the 
parent,  played  about  him  with  insinuating  gestures, 
and  at  last  ran  to  the  mountains,  whither  the  old  d(^ 
followed  him.  While  on  his  route  he  several  times 
looked  back  to  see  whether  or  not  the  other  kept 
pace;  at  length  they  both  arrived  at  the  place,  where 
there  was  a  rabbit's  bwtto^  \  vxA  \!cv^  ^^caakeeper's 
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man^  who  happened  to  be  ploughing  near  the  place, 
observed  that  the  two  Cockers  went  by  turns  into  the 
cavity,  and  scratched  in  it,  one  of  them  always  stand- 
ing before  the  entrance,  while  the  other  was  busy  at 
work  within. 

With  this  intelligence  the  man  came  home  in  the 
evening,  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  dogs  wanted 
to  fetch  a  rabbit  out  of  the  burrow.  Neither  of  the 
Cockers  returned  that  evening  ;  but  at  four  o'clock 
the  next  morning  a  loud  barking  was  heard  in  the 
yard,  which  induced  the  gamekeeper's  wife  to  rise, 
and  send  her  two  servants  thither  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  They  found  that  all  the  three  dogs,  the 
two  Cockers  and  Terrier,  were  returned,  and  that  the 
latter  seemed  quite  famished  and  exhausted. 

The  servants  then  set  bread  and  water  before  the 
Terrier,  which  drank  nearly  half  a  bucket  of  the 
water,  and  ate  about  the  half  of  a  large  loaf.  As  soon 
as  the  old  Cocker  saw  that  the  Terrier  was  safe  in  the 
hands  of  his  friends,  and  well  taken  care  of,  he  ran 
back  without  delay  to  his  master's  house  in  the  town. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Terrier  had 
stuck  fast  on  the  Sunday  in  the  rabbits'  burrow ;  that 
the  young  Cocker  knew  of  the  circumstance,  was 
uneasy  about  it,  but  had  not  the  power  by  himself  to 
help  him  out ;  that  he  therefore  procured  the  assist- 
ance of  the  old  dog,  and  that  they,  by  their  joint-ex- 
ertions, extricated  their  friend  from  his  subterraneous 
prison. 

The  gamekeeper  went  afterwards  to  eiLAXs»XL^  ^^ 
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rabbit-burroWj  and  found  that  the  entrance,  which 
before  was  very  narrow,  had  been  considerably  en- 
larged by  the  labour  of  the  dogs. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  PBOTEOTOB. 

A  gentleman  returning  to  London  from  Newington 
Gh'een,  where  he  had  been  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  was 
stopped  by  a  footpad  armed  with  a  thick  bludgeon, 
who  demanded  his  money,  saying  he  was  in  great  dis- 
tress. The  gentleman  gave  him  a  shilling  ;  but  this 
did  not  satisfy  the  fellow,  who  immediately  attempted 
to  strike  him  with  the  bludgeon,  when,  to  the  sur« 
prise  of  the  citizen,  the  villain's  arm  was  sudden- 
ly arrested  by  a  Cocker  dog,  which  seized  him  fast. 
The  robber  with  some  •  difficulty  extricated  himself 
from  his  assailant,  and  made  his  escape.  The  dog  be- 
longed to  the  gentleman's  friend  with  whom  he  had 
dined,  and  had  followed  him  unperceived.  The  fidth* 
ful  creature  guarded  him  home,  and  then  made  the 
best  of  his  way  back  to  his  master. 

AN  EXPERT  SHOP-LIFTER. 

A  young  gentleman,  lately  residing  in  Edinburgh, 
was  the  master  of  a  handsome  Cocker  bitch,  which 
he  had  bought  from  a  dealer  in  dogs.  The  animal 
had  been  educated  to  steal  for  the  benefit  of  its  pro- 
tector ;  but  it  was  some  time  ere  its  new  master  be- 
came aware  of  this  irregularity  of  morals,  and  he  was 
not  a  little  astonished  and  teased  by  its  constantly 
bringing  home  articles  oi  -wVu^VlVv^A  feloniously  ob- 
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tained  possession.  Perceiving  at  length  that  the  ani- 
mal proceeded  systematically  in  this  sort  of  behaviour^ 
he  used  to  entertain  his  friends  by  causing  the  Cocker 
to  give  proofs  of  her  sagacity  in  the  Spartan  art  of 
privately  stealing ;  puttings  of  course^  the  shopkeep- 
ers on  whom  he  meant  she  should  exercise  her  faculty 
on  their  guard  as  to  the  issue. 

The  process  was  curious^  and  excites  some  surprise 
at  the  pains  which  must  have  been  bestowed  to  qua- 
lify the  animal  for  these  practices.  As  soon  as  the 
master  entered  the  shop,  the  dog  seemed  to  avoid  all 
appearance  of  recognizing  or  acknowledging  any 
connexion  with  him,  but  lounged  about  in  an  indo- 
lent, disengaged,  and  independent  sort  of  manner,  as 
if  she  had  come  into  the  shop  of  her  own  accord.  In 
the  course  of  looking  over  some  wares,  her  master  in- 
dicated, by  a  touch  on  the  parcel,  and  a  look  towards 
the  Cocker,  the  goods  which  he  desired  she  should  ap- 
propriate, and  then  left  the  shop.  The  dog,  whose 
watchful  eye  caught  the  hint  in  an  instant,  instead  of 
following  her  master  out  of  the  shop,  continued  to  sit 
at  the  door,  or  lie  by  the  fire,  watching  the  counter, 
until  she  observed  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
shop  withdrawn  £rom  the  prize  which  she  wished  to 
secure.  Whenever  she  saw  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so,  as  she  imagined,  unobserved,  she  never  failed  to 
jump  upon  the  counter  with  her  fore-feet,  possess  her- 
self of  the  gloves,  or  whatever  else  had  been  pointed 
out  to  her,  and  escape  from  the  shop  to  join  her  mas- 
ter. 
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CURIOUS  ANOMALY. 

At  Daynes-hall^  in  Essex^  the  seat  of  Mr  Stirling, 
a  Cocker  bitchy  whose  whelps  had  just  been  drowned, 
brought  home  a  leveret  from  the  plantations  adjoin- 
ing the  house,  which  she  suckled,  and  continued  af- 
fectionately attached  to  for  a  considerable  tim^..^  ^ 

V 

DREAD  OF  HYDROPHOBIA. 

The  late  celebrated  Dr  James  relates  the  following 
story,  as  a  convincing  proof  of  the  wonderful  sagacity 
of  the  dog,  as  manifesting  his  terror  and  dread  of  hy- 
drophobia:— 

A  man,  who  used  to  come  every  day  to  the  Doc- 
tor's house,  was  so  beloved  by  threie 'Cockier  Spaniels 
which  he  kept,  that  they  never  failJBfd  to  jump  into 
his  lap,  and  caress  him  the  whole  time  lie  staid.  It 
happened  that  this  man  was  bitten  by'  a  mad  dog, 
and  the  very  first  night  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  distemper,  they  all  ran  away  from  liim  to  the 
very  top  of  the  garret-stairs,  barking'  and  howling, 
and  showing  all  the  other  signs  of  distress  and  con- 
sternation. The  man  was  cured,  but  the  dogs  were 
not  reconciled  to  him  for  three  years  afterwards. 

NOBLE  FIDELITY. 

The  "  Dutch  Comments"  record  a  noble  instance 
of  fidelity  and  attachment  in  a  Cocker.  The  master 
of  this  faithful  creature  had,  in  crossing  a  canal  dur- 
ing- winter,  incautiously  ventured  on  some  untried 
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ice^  which  immediately  broke^  and  he  sunk  to  the 
bottom.  The  affectionate  animal  stood  howling  over 
the  hole  into  which  his  master  had  fallen^  and  refused 
to  leave  the  place,  although  every  art  was  tried  to  in- 
duce it ;  and  soon  afterwards  when  the  ice  thawed, 
it  allowed  itself  to  sink  and  perish,  without  making 
the  least  attempt  to  save  its  life  by  swimming. 

EPITAPH  ON  A  SPANIEL. 

Well  hast  thou  aum'd  this  little  spaee, 
Wlridi  budj  marks  the  turf  it  heaved ; 

FcTy  tmeat  of  a  fiuthful  race, 
Thy  voice  its  master  ne*er  deceived. 

Whilst  hnsy  ranging  hiU  and  dale. 
The  pheasant  cioudiM  from  danger  nigh, 

Till  warmer  fielt  the  scented  gale, 
Thou  Ibrced  the  brilliant  prey  to  fly. 

Alike  the  woodcock^s  dreary  haunt. 

Thou  knew  to  find  amidst  the  shade ; 
Ne*er  did  thy  tongue  redoubkd  chant, 

But,  mark  !  quidc  edboed  through  the  glade. 

Rest  then,  assured  that  mortals  can 

Draw  from  thy  tale  a  moral  here  ; 
Happy  if  so  employed  the  span 

Of  active  life,  within  their  sphere. 

For,  search  the  meddling  world  around. 

How  few  their  proper  parts  sustain  t 
How  rare  the  instance  to  be  found. 

Of  truth  amongst  the  motley  train  I 
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THE  ALPINE  SPANIEL, 

(Canu  Alpi««..) 

Thk  Spaniel  of  St  Bernard's  exceeds  all  otbera  of 
the  same  tribe  in  size  and  beauty.  He  generally 
reaches  two  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulders,  and  is  up- 
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wards  of  five  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail. 
His  coat  is  much  more  curled  than  that  of  either  the 
Springer  or  the  Cocker^  and  his  hair  is  very  closely  set, 
with  short  woolly  fur  at  the  roots;  his  feet,  like  those  of 
all  the  dogs  of  cold  climates,  are  protected  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  cut  by  the  frost,  by  being  covered  with 
a  thick  fur,  which,  besides,  enables  him  to  climb  those 
almost  inaccessible  ridges  of  ice  which  are  so  nume- 
rous on  the  Great  St  Bernard.  There  is  a  peculi- 
arity about  the  comers  of  the  eyes  of  this  dog  which 
is  attributed  to  the  snow  and  the  high  Alpine  regions 
which  he  inhabits. 

In  point  of  intelligence,  the  Alpine  Spaniel  may  be 
reckoned  at  least  equal  to  any  of  the  species ;  and  he 
has  the  greatest  aptitude  for  learning  any  thing  to 
which  he  may  be  trained.  He  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  those  stormy  regions,  the  Swiss  Alps ;  and  Provi- 
dence, in  the  wisdom  of  its  arrangements,  seems  to 
have  placed  him  where  he  was  to  be  the  most  ser- 
viceable to  mankind. 

These  dogs  are  kept  by  the  mopks  of  the  monas- 
teries of  the  Swiss  Alps  for  the  express  purpose  of 
searching^  during  heavy  snow-storms,  for  travellers 
who  may  have  fallen  into  cavities  or  pits,  in  which  si- 
tuation, without  timely  assistance,  they  would  soon 
be  starved  or. frozen  to  death.  The  practice  is  to 
send  them  out  in  pairs,  and,  being  perfectly  convers- 
ant with  the  nature  of  their  employment,  they  traverse 
a  great  extent  of  the  adjoining  country.  By  marks 
in  the  snow,  but  principally  by  the  scent  formed  from 
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the  breath  of  persons  so  situated  exhaUng  through 
the  drifts  they  discover  the  pit  that  contains  the 
buried  traveller,  in  ¥^hich  casie  they  instantly  return 
and  give  the  alarih,  when  assistance  being  procured, 
these  sagacious  animals  lead  the  benevolent  moinks  tb 
the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  individual. 

DOGS  OF  ST  BERNARD. 

A  German  almanack  contains  some  details  con- 
cerning a  dog  named  Barry,  one  of  the  predecessors 
of  those  which  lately  perished  amidst  the  snow  of  the 
Great  Saint  Bernard.  This  intelligent  animal  serv- 
ed the  hospital  of  that  mountain  for  the  space  of 
twelve  years,  during  which  time  he  saved  the  lives 
of  forty  individuals.  His  zeal  was  indefatigable. 
Whenever  the  mountain  was  enveloped  in  fogs  and 
snow  he  set  out  in  search  of  lost  travellers.  He  was 
accustomed  to  run  barking  until  he  lost  hid  breath, 
and  would  frequently  venture  on  the  most  perilous 
places.  When  he  found  his  strength  was  insufficient 
to  draw  from  the  snow  a  traveller  benumbed  with 
cold,  he  would  run  back  to  the  hospital  in  search  c^ 
the  monks. 

One  day  this  interesting  animal  found  a  child  in  a 
frozen  state  between  the  bridge  of  Dronaz  and  the 
ice-house  of  Balsora ;  he  immediately  began  to  lidc 
him,  and  having  succeeded  in  restoring  aiiimatioD, 
and  the  perfect  recovery  of  the  boy  by  means  of 
his  caresses,  he  induced  the  child  to  tie  himself 
round  his  body.    In  this  way  he  carried  the  poor  lit- 
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tie  creature^  as  if  in  triumph^  to  the  hospital.  When 
old  age  deprived  him  of  strength,  the  prior  of  the 
convent  pensioned  him  at  Berne  by  way  of  reward. 
He  is  now  dead,  and  his  body  stuffed  and  deposited 
in  the  museum  of  that  town.  The  little  phial,  in  which 
he  carried  a  reviving  liquor  for  the  distressed  tra- 
vellers whom  he  found  among  the  mountains,  is  still 
suspended  from  his  neck. 

DISASTROUS  BESBNTMBNT. 

The  Count  de  Monte  Vecdos  had  an  Alpine  Spa- 
niel, which,  as  his  master  always  had  reported,  could 
understand  whatever  he  said  to  him ;  and  the  follow- 
ing short  account  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  it  at  once 
indicates  memory,  compassion,  love,  gratitude,  and 
resentment  in  the  faithful  animal,  even  if  we  do  not 
allow  it  to  make  good  his  master's  opinion.  The  story 
is  this :— - 

The  Count  had  served  long  in  the  wars,  and  al- 
ways had  this  faithful  attendant  with  him.  The  re- 
public of  Venice  had  been  signally  obliged  to  his 
courage,  but  had  not  rewarded  him.  He  had  a  fa- 
vour to  ask  of  the  then  General  Morosini ;  and  as 
that  commander  was  a  man  of  singular  pride  and  ar- 
rogance, he  was  obliged  to  wait  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  his  suit  to  him.  One  day  when  the 
General  himself  had  a  favour  to  ask  of  the  Doge, 
(who  was  a  person  of  high  elegance  and  expense^' in 
his  taste  for  entertainments,)  he  laid  out  half  his  for- 
tune on  a  cold  collation,  to  which  he  had  invited  him, 

z2 
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to  put  him  in  humour  for  his  suit.  The  Count  thought 
this  the  happiest  day  in  the  world  for  his  purpose^ 
imagining  that  he  who  was  about  to  ask  a  favour  fcft 
himself,  would  not  at  that  instant  deny  one  to  ancyther. 
He  went  to  him  some  hours  before  the  time  the  Doge 
was  expected,  and  being  received  in  the  room  where 
the  table  was  prepared,  he  began  to  make  his  court 
by  praising  the  elegance  and  pomp  of  the  preparation, 
which  consisted  of  many  thousands  of  finely-cut 
vessels  of  Venetian  glass,  filled  with  the  richest 
sweetmeats  and  cold  provisions,  and  disposed  on  fine 
tables,  all  covered  with  one  vast  doth,  with  a  deep 
gold  fringe,  which  sw^pt  the  ground.  The^  Oount 
said  a  thousand  fine  things  about  the  elegance  and 
richness  of  the  dessert,  and  particularly  admired  the 
profusion  of  expense  in  the  workmanship  of  the 
crystal  and  the  weight  of  the  gold  fringe.  Thus  far 
he  was  very  courteously  received ;  and  the  lord  of 
the  feast  pompously  told  him  that  all  the  workmen 
in  Venice  had  been  half  a  year  employed  about  them. 
From  this  he  proceeded  to  the  business  of  his  suit ;  but 
this  met  with  a  very  different  reception,  and  was  not 
only  refused,  but  the  denial  attended  with  very  harsh 
language.  The  Count  was  shocked  at  the  ill-nature  of 
the  General,  and  went  away  in  a  very  melancholy  mood. 
As  he  went  out,  he  patted  his  dog  upon  the  head, 
and,  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  said  to  him,  with 
an  afflicted  air^  Tu  vois,  man  ami,  comme  Von  nous 
traile, — "  You  see,  my  friend,  how  I  am  used." 
The  dog  looked  up  wishfully  in  his  face,  and  return- 
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ed  him  an  answer  with  his  tears.  He  accompanied 
him  till  he  was  at  some  distance  from  the  General's^ 
when>  finding  him  engaged  in  company^  he  took  that 
(^>portttnity  of  leaving  him  with  people  who  might 
justify  him  if  accused.  Upon  which^  returning  back 
to  the  house  of  the  haughty  c^cer^  he  entered  the 
great  room,  and  taking  hold  of  the  gold  tassel  at  one 
of  the  ccsmers  of  the  cloth,  he  ran  forcibly  back,  and 
drew  it  after  him,  till  the  whole  preparation  was  in  a 
moment  strewed  on  the  ground  in  a  vast  heap  of 
dirty  and  bibken  glasses ;  thus  revenging  his  mas- 
ter's quarrel,  and  Insuring  as  unexpected  a  reception 
to  the  General's  requests  as  th^  latter  had  given  to 
those  of  the  Count 
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THE  OLD  ENGLISH  SETTER, 

{Canis  /ftiei?,— Variety  «.) 

This  breed  was  originally  produced  between  the 
Spanish  pointer  and  the  large  water-spaniely  -  and 
was  famous  on  account  of  his  steadiness  and  exqui- 
site sense  of  smelling ;  the  hair  over  the  whole  body 
was  much  more  curled  than  that  of  the  present  breeds 
which  has  been  considerably  lightened  by  die  addi- 
tional cross  of  the  Springer ;  he  was  also  much  more 
steady  than  the  improved  variety^  but  then  he  had  not 
the  same  speed  to  recommend  him.  Fine  dogs  of  this 
kind  were  also  produced  by  a  cross  with  the  stag 
and  blood  hounds.  They  united  great  strength,  con- 
siderable swiftness,  and  were  used  for  the  chase  in 
some  few  instances. 


A  STAUNCH  SETTBR. 

*^  During  my  residence  in  the  country,"  says  M. 
Huet,  "  I  had  a  gamekeeper  who  was  very  skilful  in 
the  art  of  training  dogs. '  Among  others  of  various 
kinds  which  he  trained  was  a  large  Old  English 
Setter,  with  which  he  had  succeeded  so  well,  that 
he  could  use  him  both  for  hunting  and  shooting. 

^^  This  dog  did  always  aa  xaw^Vv  «a  Q.Q>3Lld  be  done 
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by  any  of  his  race  in  whatever  kind  of  sport  he 
was  employed;  he  even  invented  advantageous 
manoeuvres  himself^  which  the  gamekeeper  affirmed 
he  had  never  taught  him. 

"  Once,  after  I  had  been  abready  several  hours  re- 
turned from  hunting  with  my  people^  the  dog  came 
running  across  the  yard  with  a  hare  upon  his  back, 
which  he  held  by  the  ear,  so  as  to  carry  her  in  the 
most  convenient  manner  to  the  kitchen  from  the 
considerable  distance  where  he  must  have  killed 
her. 

*'  Upon  another  occasion  he  showed  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  judgment  and  fidelity.  The  game- 
keeper had,  on  one  of  the  short  days  of  December, 
shot  at  and  wounded  a  deer.  Hoping  to  run  him 
down  before  night,  he  instantly  put  the  dog  upon  the 
track,  which  followed  it  at  full  speed,  and  soon  was 
out  of  sight.  At  length  it  grew  dark,  and  the  game- 
keeper returned  home,  thinking  he  should  find  the 
Setter  arrived  there  before  him;  but  he  was  dis- 
appointed, and  became  apprehensive  that  his  dog 
might  have  lost  himself,  or  fallen  a  prey  to  some 
ravenous  animal.  The  next  morning,  however,  we 
were  all  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  him  come  running 
into  the  yard,  whence  he  directly  hastened  to  the 
door  of  my  apartment,  and,  on  being  admitted, 
ran,  with  gestures  expressive  of  solicitude  and  eager- 
ness, to  a  comer  of  the  room  where  guns  were  placed. 
We  understood  the  hint,  and,  taking  the  guns,  fol- 
lowed him.    He  led  us,  not  by  tlie  Toa'Si  vJ>K\s3sv\sfe 
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himself  had  taken  out  of  the  wood^  but  by  beaten' 
paths  half  round  it^  and  then  by  several  wood-cut- 
ters'  tracks  in  different  directions,  to  a  thicket,  where, 
following  him  a  few  paces,  we  found  the  deer  which 
he  had  killed.  The  dog  seems  to  have  rightly  judg- 
ed that  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  make  our 
way  with  much  difficulty  through  almost  the  whole 
length  of  the  wood,  in  order  to  come  to  the  deer  in 
a  straight  direction,  and  he  therefore  led  us  a  circui- 
tous but  open  and  convenient  road.  Between  the 
legs  of  the  deer,  which  he  had  guarded  during  the 
night  against  the  beasts  of  prey  that  might  other- 
wise have  seized  upon  it,  he  had  scratched  a  hole 
in  the  snow,  and  filled  it  with  dry  leaves  for  his  bed. 
The  extraordinary  sagacity  which  he  had  displayed 
upon  this  occasion  rendered  him  doubly  valuable  to 
us,  and  it  therefore  caused  us  very  serious  Tegtei 
when,  in  the  ensuing  summer,  the  poor  animal  went 
mad,  possibly  in  consequence  of  his  exposure  to  the 
severe  frost  of  that  nightj  and  it  became  necessary 
for  the  gamekeeper  to  shoot  him,  which  he  could  not 
do  without  shedding  tears.  He  said  he  would  wil- 
lingly have  given  his  best  cow  to  save  him ;  and  I 
confess  myself  that  I  would  not  have  hesitate  to 
part  with  my  best  horse  upon  the  same  terms." 
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THE  ENGLISH  SETTER, 

(Cnni. /into,— VMiety  P.) 

Is  a  breed  produced  between  the  Spanish  pointer, 
the  English  water-spaniel  and  springer,  which,  by 
careftil  culdvation,  ha«  attained  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection as  a  sporting  dog.  He  has  sn  elegant  figure, 
and  a  very  pleasing  diversity  of  colour ;  added  to  this, 
his  skin  is  covered  with  beautifully  curled  hair,  very 
villous  on  the  lower  margin  at  the  tul ;  being  alto- 
gether an  extremely  handsome  dog,'  and  quite  unri- 
valled by  any  of  the  canine  species. 
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The  Setter  has  all  the  excellent  qualities  of  the 
pointer^  with  a  greater  degree  of  speed  and  natural 
vivacity  of  temper ;  he^  however^  is  not  so  easily 
broken  in  as  the  pointer^  and  requires  a  certain  de- 
gree of  training  every  year  to  make  him  continue 
staunch.  There  are,  however,  various  instances  of 
Setters  being  sdf-taught,  as  the  following  example 
will  show:— 

"  The  black  and  tanned  small  Setter  bitch  which  I 
have  (says  Mr  Torry)  was  originally  out  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  breed,  and  both  she  and  her  mother  inherit 
the  utmost  natural  sagacity  as  sporting  dogs.  At  ten 
months  old,  and  before  she  had  got  a  lesson  in  breaking, 
or  had  seen  game  killed,  she  was  taken  to  the  moors 
for  the  first  time,  aiid,  on  finding  a  bird,  was  perfect- 
ly steady  to  her  point,  backed,  and  did  not  run  the 
game.  The  gentleman  who  was  with  me  wounded 
a  bird,  and  it  fell  at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
pup,  unknown  to  us,  had  kept  her  eye  upon  it,  and 
to  our  astonishment,  after  we  had  loaded,  and  again 
ordered  our  dogs  to  range,  she  went  direct  to  the 
spot  where  the  bird  fell,  found,  and  fetched  it  to  my 
friend's  feet    This  happened  in  August,  1825.** 

The  Setter  ranges  with  great  speed,  and  is  a  veiy 
hardy  dog.  Many  prefer  him  to  the  pointer  ;  and  if 
water  is  plentiful,  he  is  certainly  more  useful,  for 
his  feet  are  much  better  defended  against  the  sharp 
cutting  of  the  heath  than  those  of  the  pointer,  aa  he 
has  a  great  deal  of  hair  growing  between  the  toei 
and  round  the  ball  of  the  foot,  of  which  the  latter  is 
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almost  destitute,  fiesidesj  he  unquestionably  ranges 
much  faster,  and  can  endure  much  more  fatigue. 
He  can  also  serve  in  thick  coverts,  where  a  pointer 
will  not  enter,  and  on  this  account  is  useful  in  wood- 
cock-shooting, where  springers  or  cockers  are  not 
kept. 

Formerly  the  Setter  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  partridges  with  the  draw-net,  and  was  general- 
ly taught  to  squat  down  when  the  game  was  within  a 
proper  distance, — Whence  the  name  Setter.  They  are 
now,  however,  trained  to  point  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  spaniel.  It  is  said  that  Robert  Dudley,  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  was  the  first  person  who  broke  a 
Setter  to  the  net. 

The  Setter,  besides  his  uses  in  the  field,  is  much 
employed  in  duck-shooting,  as  he  is  an  excellent 
swimmer,  and  takes  the  water  very  readily.  He  is 
naturally  very  timid,  and  much  afraid  of  correc- 
tion; which,  if  inflicted  with  too  much  severity, 
never  fiuls  to  destroy  the  dog.  He  becomes  what 
is  termed  blinked,  and  in  this  case  is  often  so  over- 
powered with  f(^ar,  when  threatened  with  correction, 
that  he  will  almost  instantly  sink  at  his  master's  feet, 
or  will  steal  away,  after  which  nothing  will  again  in- 
duce him  to  further  exertion  in  finding  game ;  so  that 
the  greatest  discrimination  is  necessary  in  ascertaining 
the  disposition  of  the  dog. 

The  training  of  the  diflerent  dogs  used  in  sporting 
is  comparatively  an  easy  task  to  what  it  used  to  be 
in  former  times.    The  following  curious  bond  was 

2  a 
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given  for  the  breaking  of  a  Setter,  which  shows  the 
price  of  such  labour  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
and  also  the  formality  of  the  contract  to  perform  it : — 

• 

<'  Ribbesford^  Oct.  7,  1685. 

'*  I,  John  Harris,  of  Willdon,  in  the  parish  of 
Hattlebury,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,   yeoman, 

for  and  in  consideration  of  ten  shillings  of  lawful 
English  money,  this  day  received  of  Henry  Herbert 
of  Ribbesford,  in  the  said  county,  Esq.  and  of  thirty 
shillings  more  of  like  money  by  him  promised  to  be 

'hereafter  pay'd  me,  doe  hereby  covenant  and  pro- 
mise to  and  with  the  said  Henry  Herbert,  his  exors 
and  admors,  that  I  will,  from  the-  day  of  the  date 
hereof  until  the  first  day  of  March  next,  well  and 
sufficiently  mayntayne  and  keep  a  spaniel  bitch, 
nsLixied  Quand,  this  day  delivered  into  my  custody 

•by  the  said  Henry  Herbert,  and  will,  before  the  said 
first  day  of  March  next,  fully  and  effectually  traine 
up  and  teach  the  said  bitch  to  sett  partridges^  phea^ 

■sants,  and  other  game,  as  well  and  exactly  as  the  best 
setting  dogges  usually  sett  the  same. 

"  And  the  said  bitch,  so  tra3nied  and  taught^  I  shall 
and  will  deliver  to  the  said  Henry  Herbert,  or  whom 
he  shall  appoint  to  receive  her,  at  his  house  in  Rib- 
besford aforesaid,  on  the  first  day  of  March  next 
And  if  at  any  time  after  the  said  bitch  shall,  for 
want  of  use  or  practice,  or  orwise,  forgett  to  sett 

'  game  as  aforesaid,  I  will,  at  my  costes  and  charges, 

mayntayne  her  fot  a  month  or  longer,  as  often  as 
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need  shall  requirej  to  trayne  up  and  teach  her  to 
sett  game  as  aforesaid^  and  shall  and  will  fully  and 
effectually  teach  her  to  sett  game  as  well  and  exactly 
as  is  above  mentyon'd. 

*' Witness  my  hand  and  seale  the  day  and  year 
first  above-written.  John  Harris^ 

His  X  mark. 

^'  Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of  H.  Payne, 
his  X  mark." 

As  a  proof  of  the  great  strength  of  the  Setter^  the 
late  Mr  Elwes  mentioned  to  a  friend^  that  one  of  the 
breed  for  which  he  was  so  famous^  in  following  him 
to  London  hunted  all  the  fields  adjoining  the  road 
through  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  The  Setter  is 
thus  beautifully  described  by  Somervile : — 

'^  When  Autumn  smiles,  all  beauteous  in  decay, 
And  paints  each  chequer'd  grove  with  various  hues^ 
My  Setter  ranges  in  the  new-shorn  fields^ 
His  nose  in  air  erect ;  from  ridge  to  ridge 
Panting  he  bounds,  his  quarter'd  ground  divides 
In  equal  intervals,  nor  careless  leaves 
One  inch  untry*d.    At  length  the  tainted  gales 
His  nostrils  wide  inhale ;  quick  joy  elates 
His  beating  heart,  which,  awed  by  discipline 
Severe,  he  dares  not  own^  but  cautious  creeps^*'  &c. 

A  SETTER  FINDS  LOST  PROPERTY. 

"  A  (riend  of  mine/'  says  Mr  Torry,  '•  has  a  rough 
brown  Setter^  out  of  the  shepherd's  colley,  which  ^^« 
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sesses  much  sagacity,  both  as  a  sportuig  and  fancy 
dog,  and  has  the  faculty  of  smell  to  a  surprising  de* 
gree»  He  will  find  out  any  thing  belonging  to  his 
master^  although  put  in  the  most  concealed  part  of  a 
room.  If  his  master  gives  his  snuff-box  to  another 
gentleman,  unobserved  by  the  dog,  he  will  find  it 
out ;  and  if  he  should  put  it  under  his  waistcoat,  he 
will  also  discover  it.  I  saw  him  do  this  the  second 
time  he  attempted  it" 

RECOVERS  A  LOST  WHIP. 

Mr  Torry  of  Edinburgh  has  a  Setter  bitch  which 
possesses  great  powers,  and  especially  in  finding  lost 
articles ;  as  she  will,  whenever  she  is  desired,  go  in 
search  of  any  thing.  On  one  occasion,  his  servant 
lost  a  favourite  whip  in  the  middle  of  a  moor,  and 
he  did  not  discover  or  make  known  the  loss  till  they 
were  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  spot  where  it  was 
dropped.  Mr  Torry  ordered  the  servant  to  go  back 
and  bring  it,  as  he  had  stated  he  was  quite  certain 
of  the  spot  where  he  had  dropped  it;  but,  after 
searching  for  nearly  an  hour,  he  returned  to  his  mas- 
ter  and  said  he  could  not  recover  it ;  upon  which  he 
told  his  Setter  to  go  back  for  the  whip.  She  started 
off  instantly,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  lost  ar« 
tide  was  at  his  feet. 

The  same  dog  does  a  great  many  other  curious 
things :  she  will  ring  the  bell,  fetch  her  master's 
slippers,  or  bring  his  youngest  son,  when  reqtlired  to 
do  soj  from  another  room ;  vfVv.\el\\a%t  ^he  effects  by  tak- 
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ing  hold  of  his  pinafore  with  her  mouthy  and  running 
before  him  sideways  to  his  master's  chair. 

A  SETTER  IN  LOVE. 

The  kte  Dr  Hugh  Smith  related  the  following 
circumstance  of  a  Setter  Dog,  and  maintained  that  a 
bitch  and  a  dog  may  fall  passionately  in  love  with 
each  other : — ^As  the  Doctor  was  travelling  from  Mid« 
hurst  into  Hampshire,  the  dogs,  as  usual  in  country 
places,  ran  out  barking  as  he  was  passing  through  a 
village,  and  amongst  them  he  observed  a  little  ugly 
mongrel,  that  was  particularly  eager  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  a  Setter  bitch  that  accompanied  him.  Whilst 
stopping  to  water  his  horse,  he  remarked  how  amo- 
rous the  mongrel  continued,  and  how  courteous  the 
Setter  seemed  to  her  admirer.  Provoked  to  see  a 
creature  of  Dido's  high  blood  so  obsequious  to  such 
mean  addresses,  the  Doctor  drew  one  of  his  pistols  and 
shot  the  dog ;  he  then  had  the  bitch  carried  on  horse- 
back for  several  miles.  From  that  day,  however, 
she  lost  her  appetite,  ate  little  or  nothing,  had  no 
inclination  to  go  abroiad  with  her  master,  or  attend 
to  his  call,  but  seemed  to  repine  like  a  creature  in 
love,  and  express  sensible  concern  for  the  loss  of  her 
gallant*  Partridge  season  came,  but  Dido  had  no 
nose.  Some  time  after  she  was  coupled  to  a  Setter 
of  great  excellence,  which  with  no  small  difficulty 
had  been  procured  to  get  a  breed  from,  and  all  the 
caution  which  even  the  Doctor  himself  could  take  was 
strictly  exerted,  that  the  whelps  might  be  ^Arte  wA. 
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unmixed ;  yet  not  a  puppy  did  Dido  bring  forth  but 
what  was  the  picture  and  colour  of  the  mongrel  that 
he  had  so  many  months  before  destroyed.  The  Doctor 
fumed^  and,  had  he  not  personally  paid  such  atten- 
tion to  preserve  the  intercourse  uncontaminated, 
would  have  suspected  that  some  negligence  had  oc- 
casioned this  disappointment ;  but  his  views  were  in 
many  subsequent  litters  also  defeated,  for  Dido  never 
produced  a  whelp  which  was  not  exactly  similar  to 
the  unfortunate  dog,  which  was  her  first  and  murder- 
ed lover. 

THE  FORCE  OF  GRATITUDE. 

A  large  Setter,  ill  with  the  distemper,  had  been 
most  tenderly  nursed  by  a  lady  fisr  three  weeks..  At 
length  he  became  so  weak  as  to  be  placed  on  a  bed, 
where  he  remained  three  days  in  a  dying  situation. 
After  a  short  absence,  the  lady,  on  re-entering  the 
room,  observed  him  to  ^x  his  eyes  attentively  on  her, 
and  make  an  effort  to  crawl  across  the  bed  towards 
her;  this  he  accomplished,  evidently  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  licking  her  hands,  which  having  done,  he  ex- 
pired without  a  groan.  '^  I  am,"  says  Mr  filaine, ''  as 
convinced  that  the  animal  was  sensible  of  his  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  and  that  this  was  a  last  forcible 
effort  to  express  his  gratitude  for  the  care  taken  of 
him,  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence ;  and  had  I  wit- 
nessed this  proof  of  excellence  alone,  I  should  think  a 
life  devoted  to  the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  dogs 
far  too  little  for  their  deseTla," 
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THE  SMALLER  SPANIEL,  OR  KING 
CHARLES'S  DOG, 

(Cofiw  BrevipUU,  loDDieus.) 

This  beautiful  little  animal  is  much  smaller  than  the 
cocker,  to  which  he  is  similar  in  shape  and  other 
characteristics ;  he  has^  however,  longer  ears,  and  the 
tail  is  also  longer  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his 
body.  Like  the  cocker  and  springer,  he  is  extremely 
fond  of  pursuing  birds  of  all  kinds,  and,  like  them,  too, 
always  gives  tongue  in  the  pursuit.  He  is  seldom 
used  for  field-sports,  from  his  diminutive  size,  being 
easily  tired,  and  is  too  short  in  the  legs  to  get  through 
swampy  ground. 

This  dog  is  found  of  all  colours ;  but  those  which 
are  black,  with  tanned  cheeks  and  legs,  are  consi- 
dered the  purest  breed.  He  gets  the  name  of  King 
Charles's  Dog  from  the  extreme  liking  the  second 
monarch  of  that  name  had  for  this  animal,  as  he  never 
went  out  without  being  followed  by  eight  or  a  dozen 
of  them.  They  were  also  introduced  into  most  of  the 
portraits  of  himself  and  family,  and  particularly  in 
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that  by  Vandyke.    They  were  also  his  constant  com- 
panions in  the  palace.* 

The  use  of  this  variety  at  present  is  as  a  lapdog^  and 
they  are  consequently  prized  in  proportion  to  the  di- 
minutiveness  of  their  size. 

PROOF  OF  AN  EXQUISITE  OLFACTORY  SENSE. 

In  1792^  a  gentleman  who  lived  in  Vere-street^ 
Glare-market^  went^  with  his  family^  to  the  pit  of 


•  Charles  K.  Sharpe,  Esq.  says, — '*  In  Vandyke's  por- 
traits we  see  many  dogs  admirably  painted.  In  Charies  the  Se- 
cond's time  this  practice  seems  to  have  been  left  off.  I  have 
seen  no  jncture  of  Lely's,  or  print  from  his  paintings,  in  whidi  a 
dog  is  introduced,  save  a  three-quarter  pcstrait  of  Mary  of  Este, 
King  James  the  Second's  queen,  in  the  Bodleian  Gallery  in  Ox- 
ford :  it  is  beautifully  done ;  the  dog  is  a  small  Spaniel,  white, 
with  brown  spots.  The  ladies  of  Charles  the  Second's  court 
chose  to  be  painted  with  foim^,— -an  emblem  of  innocence.  Had 
they  sat  for  their  lovers,  I  think  they  should  have  preferred  a  dog, 
-—the  emblem  of  fidelity  ;  but  their  lovers  would  have  laughed  at 
them. 

*^  NeU  Gwynne  is  firequently  painted  with  a  lamb, — so  are  the 
Dutchesses  of  Cleveland  and  Portsmouth. 

^*  In  the  State  Poems  is  a  dialogue  between  Tutty  and  Snap 
Short,  the  lapdogs  of  Nell  Gwynne  and  the  Dutchess  of  Perti- 
mouth. 

"  King  Charles  the  Second  was  so  fond  of  his  dogs,  that  he 
brought  them  to  the  council-table.  This  is  alluded  to  in  the  pas- 
quils  of  the  time." 
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Drury-Lane  theatre,  at  about  half-past  five  in  the 
evening,  leaving  a  small  Spaniel  of  King  Charles's 
breed  locked  up  in  the  dining-room,  to  prevent  it 
from  being  lost  in  his  absence.  At  eight  o'clock  his 
son  opened  the  door,  and  the  dog  immediately  went 
to  the  playhouse,  and  found  out  his  master,  though 
the  pit  was  unusually  crowded,  and  its  master  seated 
near  the  centre. 

ROBBBBY  AND  MURDER  PREVENTED. 

About  the  year  1800,  Mrs  Osbum,  who  lived  a 
few  miles  out  of  London,  went  to  town  to  receive  a 
large  sum  of  money  granted  her  by  Parliament  fmr 
discovering  a  lithontriptic  medicine.  She  received  the 
money,  and  returned  back  with  it  in  her  own  car- 
riage to  the  country,  without  any  thing  particular 
happening  to  her  on  the  road.  It  was  evening  when 
she  arrived  at  home,  and  being  fatigued  with  hier 
journey,  she  retired  early  to  rest.  On  her  stepping 
into  bed,  she  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  impor- 
tunities  of  a  small  King  Charles's  Dog,  which  was  a 
great  pet,  and  always  slept  in  her  bedchamber.  He 
became  exceedingly  troublesome,  and  kept  pulling 
the  bedclothes  with  all  his  strength.  She  chid  him 
repeatedly,  and  in  an  angry  tone  of  voice  desired 
him  to  lie  still,  that  she  might  go  to  sleep.  The 
dog,  however,  still  persisted  in  his  efforts,  and  kept 
pulling  the  bedclothes,  and  at  length  leaped  on  the 
bed,  and  endeavoured  with  the  most  determined  per- 
severance to  pull  off  the  bedclothes.    Mrs  Osburn 
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then  conceived  there  must  be  some  extraordinary 
cause  for  this  unusual  conduct  on  the  part  of  her  dog^ 
and  leaped  out  of  bed ;  and  being  a  lady  of  some 
courage^  put  on  her  petticoat^  and  placed  a  brace  of 
pistols  by  her  side^  which  she  had  always  ready 
loaded  in  a  closet  adjoining  her  bed-room,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  stairs.  When  she  had  reached  the  first 
landing-place,  she  saw  her  coachman  coming  down 
the  private  staircase,  which  led  to  the  servants'  rooms, 
with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  and  full  dressed. 
Suspecting  his  intentions  were  bad,  and  with  heroic 
presence  of  mind,  she  presented  one  of  her  pistols,  and 
threatened  to  lodge  the  contents  of  it  in  him,  unless 
he  returned  to  bed  forthwith.  Subdued  by  her  deter- 
mined  courage,  he  quietly  and  silently  obeyed.  She 
then  went  into  a  back-parlour,  when  she  heard  a  dist- 
ant whispering  noise  of  voices ;  she  approached  the 
window,  and  drew  it  up,  and  fired  one  of  her  pistols 
out  at  it,  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  noise  pro- 
ceeded. Every  thing  became  silent,  and  not  a  whis- 
per was  to  be  heard.  After  looking  through  the  dif- 
ferent rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  and  finding  all  right, 
she  proceeded  to  bed,  and  secured  the  door,  and  no- 
thing further  occurred  that  night.  Next  morning 
she  arose  at  an  early  hour,  went  into  the  garden,  and 
in  the  direction  which  she  had  fired  the  preceding 
night  she  discovered  drops  of  blood,  which  she  traced 
to  the  other  end  of  the  garden, — ^this  left  no-  doubt 
on  her  mind  of  what  had  been  intended.  Thinking 
it  imprudent  to  keep  &o  Vax^e  ^  ^\xm  of  money  in  her 
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house^  she  ordered  her  carriage  to  drive  to  town, 
where  she  deposited  her  cash.  She  then  repaired  to 
the  house  of  Sir  John  Fielding^  and  related  to  him 
the  whole  affair^  who  advised  her  to  part  with  her 
coachman  immediately^  and  that  he  would  investi- 
gate the  matter,  and,  if  possible,  discover  and  convict 
the  offenders.  But  the  parties  concerned  in  this  af- 
fair were  never  discovered  ;  for  the  mere  fact  of  the 
coachman  being  found  coming  down  the  stair  was 
not  sufficient  to  implicate  him,  although  there  were 
strong  grounds  of  suspicion.  Thus,  by  the  instinct 
and  fidelity  of  this  little  animal,  was  robbery,  and 
most  likely  murder,  prevented. 
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THE  COMFORTER, 

(Canit  Contolatar.) 

This  beautiful  little  dog  seems  to  be  a  croBa  betwixt 
the  Maltese  and  the  smaller  spaniel  described  in  tbe 
last  section.  His  colour  is  generally  white,  with 
black  or  brown  patches  ;  his  ears  are  long,  and  his 
head  broad  on  the  upper  part,  with  an  acute  muazle ; 
the  hur  is  long  over  the  whole  body,  with  tbe  fore- 
legs  feathered.  His  tail  is  curled,  and  feathered  with 
very  long  hairs.  This  is  the  smallest  of  any  of  the  dis- 
tinct races  of  dogs,  frequently  not  above  a  foot  firom 
the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  point  of  the  tail. 

This  elegant  little  animal  is  used  as  a  lapdog,  or 
as  an  attendant  on  the  toilet  or  in  the  drawiog' 
room.    He  is  most  affectionate  to  all  the  memben  <^ 
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the  ferojly  in  which  he  resides,  but  is  very  snap- 
pish to  strangers,  whose  faniiliaBity  be  will  seldom 
permit. 

The  Comforter  is  becoming  more  rare  in  Great  Bri- 
tain than  it  was  in  former  times,  in  consequence  of  it 
not  being  fashionable  now  for  ladies  to  carry  these 
dogs  about  the  streets  ■with  them,  which  used  to  be 
estremelycommon  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  From 
their  small  size,  they  are  ill  adapted  for  following 
through  the  streets  in  dirty  weather ;  on  which  ac- 
count the  Cocker  seemH  to  have  superseded  the  Com- 
forter, as  being  of  a  size  more  likely  to  take  care  of 
itself  than  the  latter  dog. 

Topsel,  an  old  author,  after  condemning  such  use- 
less playthings,  gives  the  following  qualifications  of 
the  Comforter,  which  he  seems  to  think  were  not  ge- 
nerally known  in  his  time.  "  These  dogs,"  says  he, 
"are  little,  pretty,  proper,  and  fine,  and  sought  for  to 
satisfy  the  delicateness  of  dainty  dames,  instruments 
of  folly  for  them  to  play  and  dally  withal ;  to'triile 
away  the  treasure  of  time;  to  withdraw  their  minds 
from  more  commendable  exercises, — a  silly  shift  to 
shun  irksome  idleness ;  to  lay  in  their  laps,  and  lick 
their  lips,  as  they  ride  in  their  waggons ;  and  good 
reason  it  should  be  so,  for  coarseness  with  fineness 
hath  no  fellowship,  but  featness  with  neatness  hath 
neighbourhood  enough. 

"  Notwithstanding  many  make  much  of  those  pret- 
ty puppies  called  Spaniels  gentle,  yet  if  the  question 
were  demanded  what  property  in  them  they  v^w. 
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which  shoald  make  them  so  acceptable  and  precious 
in  their  sights  I  doubt  their  answer  would  be  long 
a-coining.  But  seeing  it  was  our  intent  to  travail  in 
diis  treatise,  so  that  the  reader  might  rea]^  some 
benefit  by  his  reading,  we  will  communicate  unt6  ium 
such  conjectures  as  are  grounded  upon  reason.  And 
though  some  suppose  that  such  dogs  are  fit  for  no 
service,  I  dare  say,  by  their  leaves,  they  be  in  a 
wrong  box.  Among  all  other*  qualities  therefore  c^ 
nature  which  be  known,  (for  some  conditions  are 
covered  with  continual  and  thi(^  clouds,  that  the 
eye  of  our  capacities  cannot  pierce  through  them,) 
we  find  that  these  little  dogs  are  good  to  asswage  ^tte 
sickness  of  the  stomach,  being  oftentimes  thereunto 
appl3red  as  a  plaister  preservative,  or  borne  in  the 
bosom  of  the  diseased  and  weak  person,  which  effect 
is  performed  by  their  moderate  heat#  Moreover  the 
disease  and  sickness  changeth  his  place,  and  entereth 
(though  it  be  not  precisely  marked)  into  the  dog, 
which  to  be  truth  experience  can  testifie ;  for  these 
kind  of  dogs  sometimes  fall  sick,  and  sometimes  die, 
without  any  harme  outwardly  inforced,  which  is  an 
argument  that  the  disease  of  the  gentleman,  or  gen- 
tlewoman, or  owner  whatsoever,  entereth  into  the 
dog  by  the  operation  of  heat,  intermingled  and  in- 
fected." 

QUEBN  mart's  DOG. 

In  the  Life  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  lately  published 
9t  Giasgow,  it  is  said,  that^  af^er  her  head  was  cut  off. 
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''  her  little  favourite  lapdog^  which  had  affectionately 
followed  her^  and^  unobserved,  had  nestled  among 
her  clothes^  now  endeavoured  by  his  caresses  to  re- 
store her  to  life,  and  would  not  leave  the  body  till  he 
was  forced  away.  He  died  two  days  a^rwards^  per- 
haps from  loneliness  or  grief." 
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THE  MALTESE  DOG, 

(^Canis  Melitaeui,) 

This  is  a  diminutive  variety  of  the  smaller  spaniel^ 
and  is  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  intercourse 
of  that  dog  with  the  smaller  water-dog. 

The  hair  all  over  the  body  is  extremely  long  and 
silky^  and  usually  of  a  silvery  white.  He  is  a  beauti- 
ful little  animal^  and  is  much  esteemed  by  the  fair 
sex  in  Malta  and  other  islands  in  the  Mediterranean. 
He  is  extremely  affectionate  to  his  owner^  but  gene- 
rally peevish  and  ill-tempered  to  strangers. 

Lieut.-6eneral  Sir  John  Oswald  brought  home  a 
Maltese  Dog  named  Adrian^  which  always  remained 
in  the  room  of  the  housekeeper  at  Dunnikier.  Lady 
Oswald's  maid;  who  came  home  some  time  after  the 
dog,  used  it  very  ill;  in  consequence  of  which  it 
took  a  great  dislike  to  her,  and  voluntarily  leaving 
the  house,  took  up  its  abode  at  the  farm,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant  This  female-servant  re- 
mained in  the  family  for  eighteen  months^  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  the  dog  never  once  showed 
his  face  at  the  house ;  but  the  very  day  on  which 
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she  went  away  (a  Sunday)  he  returned  to  Dunni« 
kier^  and  has  never  since  left  it.    It  would  be  dif« 
ficult  to  account  for  that  instinct  which  told  Adrian 
that  the  object  of  his  dislike  had  taken  her  departure. 
Strabo  iinforms  us^  that ''  there  is  a  town  in  Pachf* 
nuSf  a  promontory  of  Sicily^  (called  Meleta^)  from 
whence  are  transported  many  fine  little  dogs^  called 
Melitae  Canes.    They  were  accounted  the  jewels  of 
women ;  but  now  the  said  town  is  possessed  by  fish- 
ermen^ and  there  is  no  such  reckoning  made  of  those 
tender  little  dogs^  which  are  not  bigger  than  com- 
mon ferrets  or  weasels ;  yet  are  they  not  small  in  un- 
derstanding, nor  unstable  in  their  love  to  men^  for 
which  cause  they  are  also  nourished  tenderly  for 
pleasure." 

A  PARAMOUR  DETECTED. 

iBlianus  relates^  that  a  certain  noble  lady  in  Si- 
cily had  one  of  these  dogs^  and  that  on  one  occasion 
her  husband  had  gone  from  home,  as  she  supposed^ 
on  a  long  journey ;  she  sent  for  a  certain  gentleman, 
to  whom  she  was  more  attached  than  to  her  spouse. 
The  latter  returning  home  before  this  visitor  had 
departed,  the  lady,  to  conceal  him,  locked  him  into 
a  private  room.  The  little  dog,  on  seeing  his  master, 
ran  to  the  door  where  Vamant  was  concealed^  and 
barking  vehemently,  leaped  frequently  against  it,  then 
returned  to  his  master,  and  scraped  him  with  his 
paws.  Suspecting  that  there  was  some  particular 
reason  for  all  this  clamour  on  the  part  o€  Vd.^  ^*^%^ 
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the  husband  broke  open  the  door^  where  he  found  the 
lover  standing  ready  armed  with  a  sword  ;  by  whom, 
as  he  was  altogether  unprepared  for  such  a  reception, 
he  was  immediately  slain.  This  person  afterwards 
married  the  lady,  ^lianus  tells  the  story  to  prove 
that  these  little  animals  can  distinguish  betwixt  good 
and  evil. 
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THE  LION  DOG, 

{Cams  LeoninuSf  Gmelio.) 

This  interesting  animal  is  supposed  to  have  Qrigi-^ 
nated  between  the  little  spaniel  and  one  of  the  naked 
varieties^  probably  the  small  Turkish  greyhound^  and 
is  most  likely  also  crossed  with  the  small  water-spa^- 
niel  and  the  Danish  dog. 

The  hair  about  his  head^  neck^  and  shoulders^  is 
long  and  silky^  with  a  small  bush  of  hair  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  tail ;  on  all  other  parts  of  the  body  it  is 
very  shorty  giving  the  little  animal  a  leonine  appear- 
ance.    He  is  used  only  as  a  pet  or  lapdog. 
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THE  SPANISH  POINTER, 

(Cunii  AvkularU,      Var.  ■.  Linnsus.) 

This  dog,  aa  his  name  implies,  is  a  native  of  the  Pe- 
niDsula,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  at  » 
very  early  period.  Great  attention  was  paid  by  spoit*- 
men  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  preserve  in  purity 
this  important  breed  ;  but  lately  it  has  in  a  greM 
measure  been  set  aside  in  field-sports,  a  more  improved 
race  having  been  produced  by  CToBsing,  usually  call- 
ed the  English  Pointer. 

The  Spanish  Pointer  is  much  larger  and  stronger 
than  the  English,  and  is  also  more  steady.  He 
seems  to  bave  an  inberent  aptness  for  receiving  in- 
struction. Indeed  it  requires  but  little  tuition  to 
render  him  fit  for  the  field ;  as,  in  most  instancei, 
young  dogs  of  this  breed  will  point  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, whilst  the  more  improved  liinda  require  conffl- 
derable  drilling  to  initiate  them,  and  make  them  do 
their  work  steadily. 

The  Spanish  breed  is  the  most  staunch  of  all  dogs, 
and  if  they  had  speed  and  activity  in  proportion  to 
iidr  steadiness,  they  would  excel  all  others  TfhichMC 
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auxiliary  to  nian  in  the  sports  of  the  field.  From  their 
^^eight,  however,  they  are  not  so  well  suited  for  an 
extensive  range,  nor  are  they  so  hardy  as  the  English 
dog,  on  which  account  they  are  ill  adapted  for  the 
laborious  amusement  of  grouse-shooting.  They  are 
now  chiefly  used  by  those  who  confine  their  sport  to 
the  pheasant  and  the  partridge. 

A  REFINED  DOG. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  Spanish  Officer  in  Chil^. 

"  A  gentleman  now  in  Turkey  has  a  fine  Pointer, 
that  he  very  greatly  values,  and  which  is  a  constant 
attendant  on  him.  Stepping  into  a  public  assembly 
three  years  ago  with  this  gentleman,  we  paid  our 
compliments  to  a  certain  noted  baronet,  who  has  re- 
ceived so  many  wounds  in  the  cause  of  Venus,  that 
his  whole  carcass  is  a  corrupted  mass  of  distempers. 
Hector  immediately  made  up  to  the  same  corner  of 
the  room,  and  for  two  or  three  moments  witli  great 
briskness  scuffed  about  this  hero's  garments,  and 
then  with  a  mortified  look,  taking  two  or  three  tra- 
verses  round  the  apartment,  he  hung  his  ears,  and  with 
his  tail  between  his  legs,  fairly  scampered  down  stairs, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  calls  we  made  after  him. 
As  I  always  regarded  the  actions  of  this  animal  as 
somewhat  above  common  instinct,  for  he  is  a  remark- 
ably cunning  creature,  this  immediately  struck  me, 
and  I  ran  down  after  him,  when  I  found  him  drink- 
ing out  of  a  gutter  that  ran  from  a  pump  before  the 
door  ;  that  finished,  he  rolled  himself  in  the  dust  two 
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or  three  times^  gave  some  yelps^  and  quietly  laid  him- 
self before  the  threshold^  to  wait  our  coming  out ;  nor 
could  all  my  entreaties  or  menaces  get  him  in  again. 
Is  there  any  thing  surprising  in  this  ?  No  ;  the  gen- 
tleman was  grown  so  nauseous^  that  even  a  brute 
could  not  endure  him^  and  was  forced  to  ujie  methods 
to  get  rid  of  the  hauUgo^t  even  after  he  had  lelt  )iim. 
Indeed  we^  more  complaisant  than  honest  Hector^ 
stood  the  whole  disagreeable  perfume  at  the  expense 
of  sickened  stomachs^  to  preserve  the  appearance  of 
good  manners/' 
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THE  ENGLISH  POINTER, 

(Canit  AmciUaru.      For.  &  LiniMeiu.) 

This  dog  is  sprung  irom  the  Spanish  Pointer,  but  is 
of  K  much  lighter  form,  and  much  more  rapid  in' 
his  movements.  He  iras  obtained  originally  by  ■ 
cross  of  the  latter  and  the  fox-hound,  and  baa  siace 
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been  re-crossed  with  the  harrier.  The  English  Pointer 
is  of  a  great  variety  of  sizes^  being  in  this  particular 
bred  according  to  the  taste  of  the  sportsman. 

This  dog  possesses  a  beautiful  symmetry  of  frame^ 
and  in  this  respect  is  perhaps  the  most  elegant  cyf  all 
the  canine  tribe.  His  docility  and  pliability  of  temper^ 
too^  are  truly  astonishing^  and  he  enjoys^  at  the  same 
time^  the  sense  of  smelling  in  an  exquisite  degree. 

About  sixty  years  ago  the  breed  of  pointers  was 
nearly  white,  or  mostly  variegated  with  liverr-co- 
loured  spots,  except  the  celebrated  dogs  of  the  then 
Duke  of  Kingston,  whose  black  Pointers  were  con- 
sidered superior  to  all  others  in  the  kingdom^  and 
sold  for  immense  sums  after  his  death.  Since  that 
time  they  have  been  bred  of  all  sizes  and  colours,  and 
have  at  length  attained  that  degree  of  perfection  for 
which  they  are  now  so  justly  prized  aU  over  Europe. 

Dogs  of  the  middle  size  are  now  generally  consi- 
dered the  best  by  experienced  sportsmen ;  the  larger 
kinds,  like  the  Spanish  pointer,  are  too  heavy^  and 
siDOn  tire  in  warm  weather,  although  they  are  best 
adapted  for  hunting  in  high  turnips,  heath,  and  broom- 
fields. 

In  proportion,  as  the  breed  of  Pointers  diverges  in 
blood  from  their  Spanish  original,  the  difficulty  of 
training  them,  and  rendering  them  staunch  for  the 
fields  increases,  as  they  seem  to  lose  a  quality  inhe- 
rent in  the  latter  dog. 

Pointers  are  never  considered  coniplete  in  train- 
ing, unless  t|iey  are  perfectly  stuunch  to  bir^j  dog» 
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and  gun ;  which  implies^  first,  standing  singly  to  a 
bird  or  coyey ;  secondly,  to  backing  or  painting  the 
moment  he  perceives  another  dog  to  stand  at  game ; 
and,  thirdly,  not  to  stir  from  his  own  point  at  the 
risii^  of  any  bird^  at  the  firing  of  any  gun  in  the 
field,  provided  the  game  is  neither  sprung  n<Hr  starts 
ed  at  which  he  hhfniself  originally  pelted. 

The  Pointer  possesses  a  degree  of  mildness  and 
pliability  ^  disposition  most  admirably  adapted  for 
receiving  itfstructidn,  and  his  mental  faculties  are 
ektr^ooely' acute.  He  is  most  susceptible  of  imprest 
sionsj  serene  in  hit  goieral  habits,  and  i^ii^earied  in 
.  his  attachmentSi  With  all  these  good  points,  he  iis 
well  quidified  to  secure  th^  esteem  and  confidence  of 
man,  ii<rhom  he  is  always  solscitdvis  to  please,  and 
obedient  to  all  that  is  inculcatiad  upon  him..  Wheav- 
ever  he  is  conscious  of  his  own  powers  and  educi^ 
timi,  he  makes  it  his  whole  btitiness  to  i^veand 
amuse  bib  master,  ^t  the  liaaie  tune^  he.  will  :ako 
|ierform  his  work  to  others  to  whom  he  niay  beileiil, 
and  is  sensible  of  the  duty  i^uired  of  him  the  mo- 
.  ment  he  ^iti^s  the  field. 

Pointers  are  seldom  uised  in  any  odier  kind  df 
shooting  than  that  of  |prous^,  partridge,  and  snipe;  in 
the  two  last  of  whadi  sports  their  merits  are  the  most 
conspicuous. 

M)r  Daniel  informs  us,  &at  he  onc^  had  a  Points 
that  would  always  go  round  dose  to  the  hedges  of 
a  field  before  he'  would  quai^er  his  g^otmd ;  the  dog 
being  seturibli  thikt  he  liiost  frequently  found  his 

2c 
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game  in  the  course  of  this  circuity  and  therefoife  very 
naturally  took  the  middle  road  to  discover  it. 

BEASONINO  MANIFESTED. 

A  writer^  who  endeavours  to  prove  the  existence  of 
■souls  analogous  to  the  human  in  animals^  relates  the 
following  remarkable  fact^  of  which  he  was  himself 
an  eye-witness : — 

''I  was  with  a  gentleman  who  resides  in  the  coun- 
try," says  he,  "in  his  study,  when  a  Pointer  Dog 
belonging  to  him  came  running  '  to  the  door  of  the 
room,  which  was  shut,  scratching  and  barking  till 
he  was  admitted.  He  then  used  supplicating  ges- 
tures of  every  kind,  running  from  his  master  to  the 
stair  behind  which  his  gun  stood,  then  again  to  his 
master,  and  back  to  the  gun.  The  gentleman  now 
comprehended  something  of  his  dog's  meanings  and 
took  up  his  gun.  The  dog  immediately  gave  a  bark 
of  joy,  ran  out  at  the  door,  returned,  and  then  ran  to 
the  back-door  of  the  house,  from  whence  he  took  the 
road  to  a  neighbouring  hill. 

"  His  master  and  I  followed  him.  The  dog  ran, 
highly  pleased,  a  little  distance  before  us,  showing 
us  the  way  we  should  take.  After  we  had  proceeded 
about  forty  paces,  he  gave  us  to  understand  that  we 
should  turn  to  the  left,  by  pressing  repeatedly  against 
his  master,  and  pushing  him  towards  the  road  that 
turned  to  the  left.  We  followed  his  direction,  and 
•  he  accompanied  us  a  few  paces,  but  suddenly  he 
turned  to  the  i^ght;  running  round  the  whole  of  the 
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hill.  We  still  proceeded  to  the  left,  slowly  up  the 
ascent,  till  we  were  nearly  arrived  at  its  summit,  the 
dog  in  the  meantime  making  the  circuit  of  the  hill 
to  the  right.  He  was  now  already  higher  than  we 
were,  when  he  gave  a  sudden  bark,  and  that  mo- 
ment a  hare  ran  before  the  muzzle  of  his  master's 
gun,  and  of  course  met  her  fate." 

A  STAUNCH  POINTER. 

I  am  favoured  with  the  following-  interesting 
proof  of  the  staunchness  of  a  Pointer  by  my  friend, 
James  Webster,  jun.  Esq.  of  Lively-Bank,  Dundee: — 
"  Two  or  three  weeks  ago  an  acquaintance  and  I  were 
out  shooting  in  this  neighbourhood,  when  we  saw  the 
most  beautiful  thing  any  of  us  ever  witnessed  in  the 
way  of  a  point ;  one  of  our  dogs,  a  bitch,  was  going 
over  a  stone  dike  about  four  feet  high,  and  just  as 
she  made  the  leap,  got  the  scent  of  some  birds  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wall.  She  hung  by  her  fore- 
legs until  we  came  up.  It  appeared,  at  the  distance 
we  were  ivoim  her,  as  if  her  fore-legs  had  got  fasten.* 
ed  amongst  the  stones  in  the  wall,  and  that  she  could 
not  extricate  herself.  You  may  judge  of  our  delight 
when  coming  up  to  find,  that  it  was  her  caution  for 
fear  of  flushing  the  birds  that  prevented  her  from 
taking  the  leap.  It  is  impossible  adequately  to  con- 
vey to  you  in  writing  a  just  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this 
point" 

Was  this  mere  instinct,  or  was  it  reason  ? 
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UNWBARIED  GABB. 

The  following  fact,  which  is  related  by  Mr  Tug- 
well,  may  be  relied  cm,  and  is  such  an  uncommon  in- 
stance of  the  extreme  staunchness  of  a  Pointer,  that 
it  is  well  worth  relating : — A  servant  who  used  to 
shoot  for  Mr  Clutterbuck  of  Bradford,  a  few  years 
back,  had,  on  one  occasion,  a  Pointer  of  this  gentle- 
man's when  he  had  an  excellent  day's  sport.  On  re- 
tforhing,  the  night  being  dark,  by  some  chance-he 
lost  two  or  three  birds  out  of  his  box,  and,  on  comisg 
home,  he  missed  them ;  he  called  a  fellow-servant  in 
the  house,  and  informed  him  of  the  loss,  seqnesting 
him  to  get  up  early  next  morning,  and  seejk  for  them 
near  the  turnpike,  being  certain  he  had  brought 
them  as  far  as  that  place.  The  man  accordingly 
arose,  and  not  a  hundred  yards  €com  the  spot  men- 
tioned by  his  companion,  he,  to  his  surprise,  found 
Mr  Clutterbuck's  Pointer  lying  near  the  birds,  where 
he  probably  had  remained  all  night,  although  ijs^ 
poor  aniiQal  had  been  severely  hunted  the  day  be- 
fore. 

BEMARKABLE  PBOOF  OF  MB^^T* 

The  faculty  of  recollection  in  some  dogs  is  truly- 
astonishing  ;  i^ither  time  nor  distance,  of  plaQ^  can 
erase  their  master  from  their  memory,  of  which  die 
following  anecdote  is  a  remarkable  proof: — 

Mr  A.,  a  gentleman  well  known  a  few  yeara  ago, 
lent  a  favourite  Pointer  Dog  to  Captain  Edwards  of 
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Solihall^  near  Birmingham^  with  whom  he  remained 
for  some  years ;  but^  as  the  Captain  assured  the  owner 
of  the  dog,  he  refused  to  hunt,  nor  could  he  by  any 
means  entice  him  to  follow  him  for  any  length  of 
time. 

Captain  Edwards  was  at  last  requested  by  letter 
to  send  the  dog  to  his  master,  who  was  at  that  time 
residing  in  Ireland.  He  was  conveyed  on  board 
a  Cork  packet  at  Bristol;  and  when  Mr  A.  heard 
that  the  vessel  had  arrived,  he  went  to  receive  his 
long-absent  favourite.  The  vessel  had  anchored  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  yet  within  hail.  He 
saw  the  dog  on  deck,  and  called  to  the  men,  desiring 
them  to  bring  him  ashore ;  but  the  instant  the  faithful 
animal  heard  the  well-remembered  voice  of  his  mas- 
ter, he  leaped  into  the  water,  and  swam  ashore,  in 
presence  of  a  number  of  spectators. 

HATES  A  BAD  SHOT. 

A  gentleman  having  requested  the  loan  of  a  Point- 
er Dog  from  a  friend,  was  informed  by  him  that  the 
dog  would  behave  very  well  so  long  as  he  could  kill 
his  birds,  but  if  he  frequently  missed  them,  it  would 
run  home  and  leave  him.  The  dog  was  sent,  and  the 
following  day  was  fixed  for  trial,  but,  unfortunately, 
his  new  master  was  a  remarkably  bad  shot.  Bird 
after  bird  rose  and  was  fired  at,  but  still  pursued  its 
flight  :untouched  by  the  leaden  showers  that  fell 
around  it,  till  at  last  the  Pointer  became  careless,  and 
often  missed  his  game;  but,  as  if  seemingly  willing 
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to  give  one  chance  more  to  his  luddeas  maatec,  he 
inade  a  dead  stand  at  a  fern-bush^  with  his  nose 
pointed  downwards^  the  fore-foot  bent^  and  his  tail 
straight  and  steady.  In  this  masterly,  position  he 
remained  firm  till  the  sportsman  was  close  to  his  tail> 
with  both  barrels  cocked^  then  moving  steadily  £cNr- 
ward  for  a  few  paces^  he  at  last  stood  still  near  a 
bunch  of  heather^  tibie  tail  expressing  the  anxiety  d 
the  mind  by  moving  regularly  backwards  and  £br« 
ward^  when  out  sprang  a  fine  old  black-cock.  Bang^ 
bang  went  both  barrels^  but^  alas  !  the  proud  bird  Q^ 
the  heath  still  soared  in  the  air  unhurt.  The  patience 
of  the  dog  was  now  quite  exhausted^  and^  instead  of 
crouching  at  the  feet  of  his  master  till  he  reloaded^ 
he  turned  boldly  rounds  placed  his  tail  close  betweoi 
his  legs^  gave  one  howl,  long  and  loild^  and  off  he  ^et, 
and  stopped  not  till  within  sight  of  the  kennel-door. 

NECESSITOUS  COURTESY. 

I  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  froQi  the 
accomplished  and  ingenious  young  lady  who  witness^ 
ed  the  fact  :— 

''  A  female  Pointer^  which  was  always  very  violent 
when  she  had  young  ones^  having  one  day  contrived 
to  carry  her  puppies  to  the  top  of  a  steep  ^cent  at 
some  distance  from  the  kennel,  and  being  unable  to 
take  them  back  again,  resorted  to  the  following  sa- 
gacious expedient : — ^Two  ladies  passing  by  at  the 
time  were  accosted  by  the  animal^  which^  by  the  most 
significant  signs  and  demonstration^  of  distress,  tried 
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to  induce  them  to  come  to  her  assistance^  which  they 
accordingly  did;  when^  suspecting  the  cause  of  her  un- 
easiness^ they  at  last  ventured  to  lift  the  puppies  and 
carry  them  down  the  hill^  the  mother  all  the  time 
bounding  round  them^  and  testifying  in  a  thousand 
ways  her  joy  and  gratitude  for  this  timely  assistance^ 
instead  of  the  growls  and  violence  with  which  they 
had  been  treated  whenever  they  had^  on  former  oc- 
casions^ dared  to  molest  her  treasure." 
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THE  SMALL  POINTER, 

(Caiii»  Anicularii,  Minor,  Vuiety  y.) 

I  HAVE  just  seen  an  extremely  small  Pointer  in  the 
possesBion  of  C.  G.  Stewart  Meutcath,  Esq.  of  Cloifr- 
burn.  His  length,  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  die 
tip  of  the  toil,  is  only  two  feet  and  half  an  inch; 
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from  the  one  fore-foot  to  the  other^  across  the  should- 
ers^ two  feet ;  length  of  the  head  six  inches ;  round 
the  chest  one  foot  three  inches.  He  is  an  exquisite 
miniature  of  the  English  pointer^  being  in  all  respects 
similar  to  him.  His  colour  is  white^  with  dark  liver- 
coloured  patches  on  each  side  of  the  head^  extending 
half  down  the  neck ;  the  ears^  with  some  patches  on 
the  back^  are  also  of  the  same  colour ;  and  numerous 
small  dark-brown  spots  appear  over  his  whole  body 
and  legs.  This  beautiful  little  animal  has  an  exqui- 
site sense  of  smell ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  saine 
variety  possessed  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  have 
been  broken  in,  and  make  excellent  Pdnters;  al- 
thou^,  from  their  minute  size>  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  they  will  be  able  to  do  much  wxirk.  When  intent 
oa  any  object^  diis  dog  assumes  the  same  attitude  as 
other  pointers^  holding  up  one  of  his  feet. 

I  haye  not  beeaable  to  ascertain  the  native  coun- 
try of  diis  variety^  although  I  have  been  informed  it 
is  common  in  the  south  of  Germany. 

Sir  James  Colquhoun  has  a  dog  of  the  same  breeds 
which  is  even  smaller  than  that  belonging  to  Mr 
Menteath. 

The  above  representation  of  this  diminutive  crea-^ 
ture,  contrasted  with  the  celebrated  pointer  dog  Pluto^ 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  his  size. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  POINTER, 

{Cants  Avicularity  Variety  ^.) 

This  variety  seems  only  to  be  a  descendant  of  the 
'  Spanish  pointer^  which  he  strongly  resembles  in  shape, 
with  rough  wiry  hair  all  over  his  body>  probably  aris- 
ing from  the  coldness  of  the  climate^  as  nature  seems 
to  provide  all  the  dogs  of  boreal  regions  with  a  cover- 
ing  fitted  to  resist  the  inclemency  of  the  sky.  £ven 
his  legs  are  invested  with  this  hair,  which  is  generally 
of  a  uniform  black  colour,  or  of  a  dark  umber-brown. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  about  him,  which  is,  that  his 
nose  is  so  deeply  cleft  that  it  appears  to  be  split  in  two, 
on  which  account  he  is  termed  in  Russia  the  Double^ 
nosed  Pointer.  His  scent  is  said  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  the  smooth  dogs.  This  cleft  nose  is  found 
to  be  inconvenient  when  he  is  beating  in  cover,  as 
the  face  is  apt  to  be  torn  where  the  brushwood  is 
thick. 

Russian  sportsmen  generally  feed  their  Pointers  on 
oatmeal  boiled,  and  they  are  kept  about  their  houses. 
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THE  DALMATIAN, 

(CanU  DalmatUmui,) 

This  dog  has  been  erroneous])'  called  the  Danish 
Dog  by  some  authors,  and  Bufibn  and  some  other  na- 
turalists imagine  him  to  be  the  Harrier  of  Bengal;  but 
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his  native  country  is  Dalmatia,  a  mountainous  district 
of  European  Turkey.  He  has  been  domesticated  in 
Italy  for  upwards  of  two  centuries^  and  is  the  common 
Harrier  of  that  country. 

The  Dalmatian  is  also  used  as  a  pointer^  to  which 
his  natural  propensity  more  inclines  him  than  to  be  a 
dog  of  the  chase :  he  is  said  to  be  easily  broken, 
and  to  be  very  staunch.  He  is  handsome  in  shape, 
something  betwixt  the  British  fox-hound  and  Eng- 
lish pointer ;  his  head  is  more  acute  than  that  of  tfai 
latter,  and  his  ears  fully  longer :  his  general  colour 
is  white,  and  his  whole  body  and  legs  are  covered 
with  small  irregular-sized  black  or  reddish-brown 
spots.  The  pure  breed  has  tanned  cheeks  and  black 
ears.  He  is  much  smaller  than  the  large  Danish  dog. 
A  singular  opinion  prevailed  at  one  time  in  this  coun- 
try, that  this  beautiful  dog  was  rendered  more  hand- 
some by  having  his  ears  cropped :  this  barbarous  fancy 
is  now  quickly  dying  away. 

I  have  never  heard  of  the  Dalmatian  being  Ijnmied 
to  the  sports  of  the  field  in  Great  Britain.  His  only 
use  seems  to  be  an  elegant  attendant  upon  a  carriage^ 
for  which  the  symmetry  of  his  form  and  beauty  of 
his  skin  peculiarly  fit  him.  A  most  erroneous  notion 
has  prevailed  among  some  breeders,  that  neither  this 
nor  the  great  Danish  dog  has  the  sense  of  smell. 
They  have  been  indiscriminately  called  the  Coach- 
Dbg, 
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AECIPROCAL  PLAYMATES. 

'^  I  took  with  me  last  summer^"  sajs  Mr  Dibdin^ 
in  his  Tour  through  England^  "  one  of  those  spotted 
dpgs  called  Danish^  but  the  breed  is  Dalmatian.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  thing  to  be  more  sportive^  yet 
more  inoffensive^  than  this  dog.  Throughout  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Cumberland  and  Scotland  his 
delight  was  to  chase  the  sheep^  which  he  would  fol- 
low with  great  alertness  even  to  the  summits  of  the 
most  rugged  steeps;  and  when  he  had  frightened 
them^  and  made  them  scamper  to  his  satisfaction^  (for 
he  never  attempted  to  injure  them,)  he  constantly 
came  back  wagging  his  tail,  and  appearing  v&ty 
happy  at  those  caresses  which  we,  perhaps  absurdly, 
bestowed  upon  him. 

"  About  seven  miles  on  this  side  of  Kinross,  in  the 
way  from  Stirling,  he  had  been  amusing  himself 
playing  these  pranks,  the  sheep  flying  from  him  in  all 
directions,  when  a  black  lamb  turned  upon  him,  and 
looked  him  full  in  the  face ;  he  seemed  astonished 
far  an  instant,  but  before  he  could  rally  his  resolu- 
tion, the  lamb  began  to  paw  and  play  with  him.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  this  had  upon 
him;  his  tail  was  between  his  legs,  he  appeared  in 
the  utmost  dread,  and  slunk  away  confused  and  dis- 
tressed ;  presently  his  new  acquaintance  invited  him, 
by  all  manner  of  gambols,  to  be  friendly  with  him. 
What  a  moment  for  Pythagoras  or  Lavater !  Gra- 
dually overcoming  his  fears,  he  accepted  this  brother- 
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ly  challenge^  and  they  raced  away  together,  and 
rolled  over  one  another  like  two  kittens.  Presently 
appeared  another  object  of  distress.  The  shepherd's 
boy  came  to  reclaim  his  lamb;  but  it  paid  no  atten- 
tion except  to  the  dog^  and  they  were  presently  at  a 
considerable  distance.  We  slackened  our  pace  for 
the  convenience  of  the  boy,  but  nothing  would  do; 
we  could  no  more  call  off  the  dog  than  he  could  catch 
the  lamb.  They  continued  sporting  in  this  manner 
for  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  At  length,  having 
taken  a  circuit,  they  were  in  our  rear ;  and  after  we 
had  crossed  a  small  bridge,  the  boy  with  his  pole 
kept  the  lamb  at  bay,  and  at  length  caught  him; 
and  having  tied  his  plaid  round  him,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  escape.  Out  of  fear  of  the  boy,  and 
in  obedience  to  us,  the  dog  followed  reluctantly ;  but 
the  situation  of  the  lamb  all  this  time  cannot  be  pic- 
tured ;  he  made  every  possible  attempt  to  pass  the 
boy,  and  even  determined  to  jump  into  the  river, 
rather  than  not  follow  the  dog.  This  continued  till 
the  prospect  closed,  and  we  had  lost  sight  of  our 
new  ally,  whose  unexpected  offer  of  amity  to  the 
Dalmatian  seemed  ever  after  to  operate  as  a  friendly 
admonition,  for  from  that  day  he  was  cured  of  fol- 
lowing sheep." 

LORD  MATNARD's  DAL3LATIAN. 

iJUvd  Maynard,  some  years  since,  lost  a  coach-dog 

^"^  '     Bj  whidi  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find.   He 

to  England,  where  he  had  not  long  arrived 
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before  the  dog  appeared ;  but  the  mode  of  his  return 
remained  for  ever  unexplained,  though  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  dog's  sagacity,  when  he  had 
made  his  escape  from  confinement,  prompted  him  to 
go  to  the  seacoast,  where  he  found  means  to  get  on 
board  some  vessel  bound  for  the  opposite  shore. 
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SECTION"  VII. 


HOUNDS  WHICH  HUNT  IN  PACKS  BT  THE   SCENT. 


THE  SCOTCH  TERRIER, 

(CanU  Terrariu$,  Vuietr  •.) 

It  is  now  impossible  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Ter. 

rier.but,  fram  the  many  characterietics  peculiar  to  h- 

^    wlf,  we  would  almost  be  induced  to  consider  it  a  pri- 
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mitive  race.  Certain  it  is^  that  this  dog  has  been  for 
many  ages  assiduously  cultivated^  and  trained  to  the 
particular  sports  to  which  nature  seems  to  have  sa 
well  adapted  him.  To  the  fox^  hare^  rabbity  badger^ 
polecat^  weasel^  rat^  mouse^  and  all  other  kinds  of  ver- 
min^ he  is  a  most  implacable  enemy.  He  has  also  a 
strong  natural  antipathy  to  the  domestic  cat. 

The  name  Terrier  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
avidity  with  which  he  takes  the  earth  in  pursuit  of  all 
those  animals  which  burrow. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Terriers^  the  rough-haired 
Scotch  and  the  smooth  English. 

The  Scotch  Terrier  is  certainly  the  purest  in  point 
of  breeds  and  the  English  seems  to  have  been  pro« 
duced  by  a  cross  from  him. 

The  Scotch  Terrier  is  generally  low  in  stature^  seU 
dom  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  heights 
with  a  strong  muscular  body,  and  short  and  stout 
legs ;  his  ears  are  small  and  half-pricked ;  his  head  is 
rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  body,  and 
the  muzzle  considerably  pointed;  his  scent  is  ex- 
tremely acute,  so  that  he  can  trace  the  footsteps  of 
all  other  animals  with  certainty :  he  is  generally  of  a 
sand-colour  or  black.  Dogs  of  these  colours  are  cer- 
tainly the  most  hardy,  and  more  to  be  depended  upon. 
When  white  or  pied,  it  is  a  sure  mai:k  of  the  impu- 
rity of  the  breed.  The  hair  of  the  Terrier  is  long, 
matted,  and  hard,  over  almost  ev^ry  part  of  his  body. 
His  bite  is  extremely  keen. 
There  are  three  distinct  varieties  of  the  Scotch  Ter- 
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rier^  viz.  the  one  above  described,  another  about  the 
same  size  as  the  former,  but  with  the  hair  much 
longer,  and  somewhat  flowing ;  which  gives  his 
legs  the  appearance  of  being  very  short.  This  is  the 
prevailing  breed  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 
The  third  variety  is  much  larger  than  the  former  two, 
being  generally  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  with  the  hair  very  hard  and  wiry,  and  much 
shorter  than  that  of  the  others.  It  is  firom  this  breed 
that  the  best  Bull-Terriers  have  been  produced. 

The  Terrier,  amongst  the  higher  order  of  sports-* 
men,  is  preserved  in  its  greatest  purity,  and  with  the 
most  assiduous  attention ;  and  it  seems  of  the  utmost 
importance  not  to  increase  its  size,  which  would  ren- 
der him  unsuitable  for  the-  purposes  in  which  he  is 
employed^  that  of  entering  the  earth  to  drive  out 
other  animals  from  their  burrows,  for  which  his  make, 
strength,  and  invincible  ardour,  peculiarly  fit  him.  On 
this  account  he  is  the  universal  attendant  upon  a  pack 
of  fox-hounds,  and  though  last  in  the  pursuit^  he  is 
not  the  least  in  value.  Indeed  a  brace  of  these  dogs 
is  considered  indispensable  in  a  complete  fox-hunting 
establishment,  and  they  are  generally  of  different  sizes, 
so  that  the  smallest  may  enter  an  earth  which  is  too 
large  for  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  hounds  are  thrown 
into  covert,  the  Terrier  becomes  the  busiest  in  the 
field  when  endeavouring  to  find  the  fox ;  whenever 
the  game  is  started,  and  the  hounds  running  breast- 
high,  and  at  their  utmost  speed,  this  active  little  ani- 
mal is  seldom  far  behind,  and  is  sure  to  be  up  at  the 
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first  check.  It  is  when  the  fox  is  supposed  to  have 
earthed^  that  the  services  of  the  Terrier  are  more  es« 
sentially  required;  he  enters  with  the  utmost  ea« 
gemess^  and  soon  informs  the  ear  of  the  sportsman 
whether  or  not  he  is  in^  and  at  what  distance  from  the 
mouthy  when  he  is  speedily  dug  out. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  reddish-coloured 
Terriers  in  a  pack  is^  that  by  juvenile  sportsmen^  in 
the  clamour  of  a  chase^  they  are  frequently  hallooed 
off  for  a  fox. 

I  am  indebted  to  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe^  Esq.^ 
for  the  two  following  anecdotes  : — 

INDELIBLE  ATTACHMENT. 

"  When  my  grand-uncle^  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick 
of  Closebum^  died^  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  only  for 
a  few  days.  During  that  time  a  favourite  Terrier  lay 
under  it^  which  had  been  used  to  do  so  and  to  follow 
him  constantly  for  years  ;  it  continued  there  as  long 
as  he  livedo  but  the  moment  he  expired^  the  dog  came 
out^  and  took  his  place  outside  the  castle-door^  at  the 
top  of  the  stone  stairs^  where  he  remained  immove- 
able^ making  a  moaning  sort  of  noise^  and  would  taste 
no  food.  There  he  continued  for  two  days  and  two 
nights ;  at  last  one  of  Sir  Thomas's  daughters^  Chris- 
tina^ who  was  a  favourite  with  him^  got  him  removed. 
He  had  nearly  lost  the  use  of  his  hind-legs  from  his 
cold  seat;  he  was  then  prevailed  on  to  eat^  upon 
which  he  recovered  the  power  of  his  limbs^  but  died 
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shortly  after.   Had  nobody  attended  to  him^  it  is  pro* 
bable  he  would  have  died  on  the  stairs." 


ASTONISHING  SAGACITY. 

^^  My  grandfather  had  a  Terrier  called  Lassie^  his 
constant  companion^  which  was  very  sagacious.  One 
day  he  went  to  dine  at  Maxwelton^  (Sir  Robert  Law- 
rie's,)  and  the  Terrier  was  kept  out  of  the  dining- 
room  ;  she  wandered  through  the  house^  and  in  a  lit- 
tie  while  a  strange  noise  of  knocking  was  heard  upon 
the  stairs.  Sir  Robert  went  out  to  see  what  it  meant^ 
and  found  her  coming  down  the  steps  with  very 
great  difficulty,  dragging  a  powder-horn^  which  she 
had  found  hanging  in  Sir  Robert's  room^  and  which 
she  must  have  removed  from  its  place  with  much 
trouble.  He  let  her  alone^  to  see  what  she  would  do ; 
when^  with  the  belt  in  her  teeth^  she  trailed  it  into 
the  room^  and  laid  it  down  at  her  master's  feet.  It 
was  his  property^  and  had  been  borrowed  some  time 
before. 

^^  She  was  celebrated  for  fetching  and  carrying.  At 
another  time>  when  my  grandfather  went  on  horse- 
back to  Sir  James  Naesmith's^  on  alighting  at  the 
door  of  Newposso^  he  missed  one  of  his  gold  shirt 
sleeve-buttons.  He  showed  the  Terrier  what  he  want- 
ed, and  ordered  her  to  fetch  it.  Off  she  set,  and  many 
bets  were  laid  against  its  being  found,  though  my 
grandfather  had  no  doubts  till  she  had  been  gone  for 
some  hours,  when  he  began  to  fear  that  he  bad  lost 
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both  his  button  and  his  dog.  At  last  she  made  her 
appearance^  but  so  tired^  that  she  could  hardly  move^ 
and  dropt  it  into  his  hand." 

EXTRAQBDINART  AI>OPTION. 

At  Dunrobin  Castle^  in  Sntherlandshire,  the  seat  of 
the  Countess  of  Sutherland^  (now  Marchioness  of  Staf- 
ford,) there  was,  in  May,  1820,  to  be  seen,  a  Terrier 
Bitch  nursing  a  brood  of  ducklings.  She  had  had  a 
litter  of  whelps  a  few  weeks  before,  which  were  taken 
from  her  and  drowned.  The  unfortunate  mother  was 
quite  disconsolate,  till  she  perceived  the  brood  of 
ducklings,  which  she  immediately  seized  and  carried 
to  her  lair,  where  she  retained  them,  following  them 
out  and  in  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  nursing 
them  after  her  own  fashion,  with  the  most  affectionate 
anxiety.  When  the  ducklings,  following  their  natu* 
ral  instinct,  went  into  the  water,  their  foster-mother 
exhibited  the  utmost  alarm ;  and  as  soon  as  they  re- 
turned to  land,  she  snatched  them  up  in  her  mouth 
and  ran  home  with  them.  What  adds  to  the  singu- 
larity of  this  circumstance  is,  that  the  same  animal, 
when  deprived  of  a  litter  of  puppies  the  year  follow- 
ing, seized  two  cock-chickens,  which  she  reared  with 
the  like  care  she  bestowed  upon  her  own  family. 
When  the  young  cocks  began  to  try  their  voices,  their 
foster-mother  was  as  much  annoyed  as  she  formerly 
seemed  to  be  by  the  swimming  of  the  ducklings,  and 
never  failed  to  repress  their  attempts  at  crowing. 
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THE  BORROWED  PETTICOAT. 

Mr  Laing^  who  was  steward  to  General  Sharp  of 
Houston^  near  Uphall^  had  a  Terrier  Dog  which  gave 
many  proofs  of  his  sagacity.  Upon  one  occasion  his 
wife  lent  a  white  petticoat  to  a  neighbour  in  which  to 
attend  a  christening ;  the  dog  observed  his  mistress 
make  the  loan^  and  followed  the  woman  home  who 
borrowed  the  article,  never  quitted  her^  but  accom- 
panied her  to  the  christenings  leaped  several  times  on 
her  knee^  nor  did  he  lose  sight  of  her  till  the  piece  of 
dress  was  at  last  fairly  restored  to  Mrs  Laing.  During 
the  time  this  person  was  at  the  christenings  she  was 
much  afraid  the  dog  would  attempt  to  tear  the  petticoat 
off  her^  as  she  well  knew  the  object  of  his  attendance. 

SINGULAR  ATTACHMENT. 

The  following  circumstance  was  related  by  a  gen- 
tleman in  London  of  the  greatest  respectability^  lu 
having  happened  to  himself  more  than  thirty  years 
ago:— 

"  I  had  been  dining  in  the  Tower  with.  Lord 

N ,  who  at  that  time  commanded  a  regiment  on 

duty  thercs  and  was  returning  to  a  western  square 
near  to  my  father's  residence^  when  a  large  Scotch 
Terrier  attached  itself  to  me  in  a  very  peculiar  man- 
ner. The  night  was  far  advanced^  morning  indeed 
had  dawneds — we  had  committed  no  excess^  and  I 
observed  with  much  interest  the  anxiety  expressed 
by  my  new  friend,  which  preceded  my  path^  and,  with 
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a  growl  and  a  snap^  maintained  the  wall  for  me 
against  the  casual  intrusion  of  persons '  mingling  on 
the  footway.  He  accompanied  me  thus  from  Tower- 
hill  to  Bedford  Square ;  but^  on  entering  my  house> 
refused  to  follow^  and  instantly  disappeared.  On  the 
following  morning  he  was  at  my  door  early^  recog- 
nised me  with  pleasure  on  my  first  appearance^  re- 
mained with  me  through  the  day^  and  at  night  left 
me.  Sometimes  he  would  condescend  to  enter  the 
house  in  the  evenings  and  would  then  sleep  at  my 
chamber-door ;  but  whether  so  or  not^  he  was  ready 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  to  receive  and  to  sa- 
lute me  with  his  caresses.  In  shorty  he  was  as  capri- 
cious in  his  attentions  as  a  fashionable  husband^  some- 
times braving  the  imputation  of  eastern  vulgarity^ 
and  being  very  fond ;  at  .  others  assuming  all  the 
coldness  and  indifference  of  a  western  climate.  At 
this  time  my  dear  father  died^  and  during  many 
months  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  road  almost  daily 
between  his  houses  in  town  and  country. 

If  I  remained  absent  from  either  place  a  second 
day^  and  my  dog  was  not  with  me^  as  if  desirous  to 
make  his  inquiry^  he  would  disappear  from  the  resi- 
dence he  had  choisen^  and  visit  me  where  he  knew  I 
should  be  found.  If^  on  the  other  hand^  he  was  with 
me^  and  I  continued  longer  in  one  place  than  was  pleas- 
ing to  him^  he  would  leave  me  for  his  other  home> 
and  wait  my  return  to  it^  or  come  back  to  me^  just  as 
the  whim  seemed  to  suit'him.  Whenever  he  was  with 
me  his  post  was  l)eneath  my  chair^  and  he  commonly 
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gave  the  iini^'Bahitatiouof  a  gcowl  to  any  o«e>i|Fho 
approndied  me  .haitily,  or  witbappatenilnideiiftt. 
On  one  occasion  he  had  been  abventfironai^Mia'VHifeiijr 
days :  on  my  way  to  London  with  my  friend^  Sir  W. 
C.y  the  horse  took  fright,  ran  at  full  speed  to  a  consi- 
derable distance,  overthrew  the  gig,  whichr  if ffi  btok- 
en  to  pieces,  and  left  us  in  the  midst  odf^ii».'^wilt/litlii 
half  smothered.  In  the  instant,  on  emergin^irQiaAWs 
vtary  painful  situation^  in  spite  of :  aU->oi|Yrdiaidtaifinst> 
we  'Were  irregistibly  urged  to  riai^odeHile  rlanl^blfir 
by 'liie  appearanoe  of  my  d6g  jeuniegrMag  vfery Jfisiml 
]y  along  the  high-road,  with  pecftx^t  ,»iiidi|biranpf|/*> 
any- of  the  objdets  aretfnd  hkft,  mrttl  thu i  >iiili dnwy 
▼oioe,  whilsh  jecteed  td  efectrifyrhimi  atiA'Mr  itwrnwlf 
eisoeedingly  troublesome  with  kis  e9ipitoMM9<r  ^iflfV 
■and  gratulation*  ^ :  ■ .  i-r.'i'-^r  rtiti'.fiAt> 

■  '■"  If'  on  any  occasion  I  placed  «iy  sticky  g^jHyfft 
purae  on  a  particular  spot,  and  at  any  difli!U«iief»:o£tfnie 
afterwards  bade  him  return  and  fii^;^itandlMrin|^|o 
me,'  he  nev«  failed  in  his  embassy  ijas  if  1  iCWiqiailid 
any  articlei,  and  pointed  out  to  him  tli^  places  fan^4^ 
sired  hknto  watch  there,  he  wouldneither  remQiri^fis^ 
his  charge,  nor  allow  any  one  to  touch  it  bv^.  n^y^HlK 
though  I  were  absent  perhaps  for  many  lvou|^f,*^f^j 

'^  But  the  end  of  this  friendly  connexiofi^iaiMiybe 
told  to  my  shame.  In  going  to  the  tbafl|a^.^9|i;itbr  a 
firiend,  we  were  overtaken  with  a  heavy. <«bmf9  of 
rain,  and  being*  dressed  for  the  occasion^  &4>4^^M9y 
poor  dog  to  share  a  coach  with  u&  lirsi^M^c^Xapf;! 
thrust  him  from  me,  and  in  an  angry,  tone  jtondtfifctf" 
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begone :  he  left  us  growling  surlily^  and  I  have  never 
sten  or  heard  of  him  since^  although  I  frequently 
advertised^  offering  large  rewards  for  his  recovery." 

AN  BVBNT  AT  ST  ALBANS. 

A  gentleman  from  Scotland  arrived  at  an  inn  in 
Bt  Albans,  on  his  way  to  the  metrc^lis,  having  with 
him  a  fiivoorite  Terrier  Bog ;  and  being  apprehen« 
sive  <^  losing  him  in  London^  he  left  him  to  the  care 
iji  the  landlord^  promising  to  pay  for  the  animal's 
beard  on  his  return,  in  about  a  month  or  less.  Dur- 
ing several  days  the  dog  was  kept  in  a  chain,  to  re- 
oodcile  him  to  the  superintendence  of  his  new  master ; 
be  was  then  left  at  liberty  to  range  the  public  yard  at 
targe  with  ethers.  T|iere  was  one  amongst  his  com- 
paadbMM  which  chose  to  act  the  tyrant,  and  firequent- 
If  assaulted  and  bit  poor  Tray  unmercifully.  The 
hMMt  subnntted  with  admirable  forbearance  for  some 
^kae,  but  his  patience  being  exhausted,  and  oppres- 
i/kifk  becoming  daily  more  irksome,  he  quietly  took  his 
d(B|p*rtu)!e.  Aftefr  an  absence  of  several  days,  he  re- 
i^Uned  in  company  with  a  lai^e  Newfoundland  dog, 
niide  up  direcdy  to  his  tyrannical  comrade,  and,  so 
Msif^ted,  "very  nearly  put  him  to  death.  The  stranger 
then  t0tired,  and  was  seen  no  more,  and  Tray  re- 
mioBed  unmolested  until  the  return  of  his  master. 

Tke  landlord  naturally  mentioned  a  circumstance 
wliidi  was  the  subject  of  general  conversation,  and 
tha  gentkmMi  heard  it  with  much  astonishment,  be- 
ca«Me  he  suspected  that  the  dog  must  have  trav^- 

2e 
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led  into  Scotland  to  make  knowa  his  ill-treatment; 
and  to  solicit  the  good  offices  of  the  friend  irhichfhad 
been  the  companion  of  his  jotirney  back  andJiisijasi' 
sistant  in  punishing  the  aggressor.  It  proved  to 
have  been  so;  for  on  arriving  at  his  house  in ^ the 
Highlands^  and  inquiring  into  particulars^  he  iomsA^ 
as  he  expected^  that  much  surprise  and  some  uneatBi^ 
ness  had  been  created  by  the  return  of  Tray  al6ne ; 
by  the  two  dogs^  after  meeting,  going  off  together ; 
and  by  the  Newfoundland  dog,  after  an  absence  of 
several  days,  coming  back  again  foot-sore  and  »near- 
ly  starved.  •.     \-"  '\ 


•i 


THE  TBOPHt  OP  VICTOKT.    •  ■.*' 

The  following  instance  of  the  fidelity  and  ootirage 
of  a  Terrier  occurred  at  Glasgow : — One  evenings  as 
a  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hardie  was  paas^ 
ing  through  St  Andrew's  Square,  on  his  way  liaMe 
to  his  father's  house  in  Charlotte-street>  he.  was 
stopped  opposite  the  north-west  corner  c^  St  kst» 
drew's  church,  by  a  man  armed  with'  a  large  ettdc^ 
who 'Seized  him  by  the  breast,  and,  striking  hki 
a  violent  blow  on  the  head,  desired  him  instantly  to  de- 
liver his  watch.  As  he  was  preparing  to  repeat  the 
blow,  a  Terrier  belonging  to  Mr  Hardie  sjNPaft^alithe 
ruffian,  and  seized  him  by  the  throat,  andhisrmasttr 
at  the  same  moment  giving  the  feUow  a  vicOmot^sh, 
he  fell  backwards,  and  dropped  his  Hidfiy^ -i^luflih 
the  othelr  immediately  seized,  and  carried  ^Ofili  iXhe 
^l!Wrier  soon  after  followed  him  h(nne,'  beariagi  iibhis 
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teelh>;  aft  av  tropihy  of  his  courage;. Ilaarl3^  half-  the 
firotit*o£  the  man's  waistcoat^  ia  Uie  .lining  of  which 
half*a4giiinea  was  founds  carefully  sewed  up.  The 
waialcoat  was  of  coarse  woollen  stuffy  with  a  black 
atripe>  mudi  worn  and  tattered^  and  not  at  all  corre- 
^omlin^  with  the  elegance  of  the  walking-stick^ 
wkich  had  a  gilt  head^  and  contained  a  handsome 
small  sword. 

■  >■.'■  FRBFBBBED  HIS  OLD  HBSIDSNCE. 

iA  dog  named  Lion^  belcmging  to  William  firown^ 
Esq.,  was  sent  from  Leith  under  the  charge  of  a  car- 
rier^ to  his  country  seat^  New  Mains,  near  Lochma- 
ben.  The  dog  had  never  before  been  in^that  part  of 
the  country.  He  was  chained  in  the  orchard,  where 
he  remained  about  two  months,  aft^r  which  time  he 
broHe  his  chain  and  ran  off.  It  was  naturally  con- 
cinded  that  he  was  lost»  as  no  trace  could  be  had  of 
Jum  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  in  three  weeks  there<- 
after  he  arrived  at  his  master's  house  in  Leith^  hav- 
iag  travelled  through  a-  country  of  ^  which  it  was  im- 
possible he  could  have  any  previous  knowledge. 

.'•>'.■,'■;•;  '.    ■     ■  ■       ■  ■  ■ »  ,  ■      • 

't:      )f      '.        THS  ABBBD8BNSHIBE  TERBIBB. 

»•' ThefoUowingchscunistance  is  a  still  more  remark- 
able >  instance  of  the;  same  kind  c^*^ 
•:^A|ginitleman  of  the  name  of  Scott,  residing  in  the 
liorth-west  district  of  Aberdeenshire,  had  occasion  to 
viiiit  Leith  oni  business.  He  came  by  sea,  and  brought 
with'  hiflSia  ficoleh.  Terrier,  reared  by  himself,  and 
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whicb  had  never  liejfore  been  from  home.  Whi}e  in 
I«eith  he  lost  bis  dog,  itnd  every  meaiiE  was  \iipd  to 
recover  him,  without  effect  Having  campleted  hu 
buniieas,  he  was  obliged  to  return  home,  and. depart 
ed  by  the  soxie  conveyance  which  brought  him,  yitn 
mucbregretforthelofls  of  hia  Terrier.  When  he  readi- 
ed Aberdeenshire,  he  found,  to  his  great  surprise,  thai 
hisfavonrite  dgghad  actually  arrived  two  days  before 
him ;  having,  without  doubt,  returned  by  land  so 
many  miles  through  a  country  wholly  unknown  to 
him ;  and  he  must  have  contrived  to'cross,  by  some 
means,  the  ferries  at  Leith  and  the  Tay. 


A  gentleman  lately  residing  in  Edinburgh  lud-s 
Highland  Terrier  called  WsBp.  When  this  dog  wk 
about  ten  months  old,  it  happened  that  a  cat  kittened 
in  his  bos,  and  used  there  to  suckle  her  jroang  pn^ 
,  geny  (four  in  number)  without  molestation.  AAer 
the  kittens  began  to  lap  milk,  however,  the  Terrier 
expelled  the  old  cat  from  her  retreat,  and  thencefiir- 
ward  shared  with  the  kittens  his  own  provision.  He 
was  also  otherwise  so  considerate  a  nurse  aa  frequent- 
ly to  carry  them  out  (we  may  suppose  for  the  sake  of 
air  and  recreation)  to  a  green  belonging  to  the  pte- 
mises,  from  whence,  after  gamboling  about  for  a  few 
hours  with  them,  they  were  carried  back  by  him,  one 
by  one,  to  his  wooden  domicile.  This  practice  he 
continued  for  about  three  months,  during  good  wea- 
ther, but  never  in  a  cold  or  runy  day,  after  which 


the  vouhg  catis  were  takeii  from  him.  After' th^i*  r^- 
viov'alf'io  the  astonishment  of  the  family^  the  Terriei* 
grew  d'uli  and  moping^  gradually  becoming  Worse 
till' lie  died^  which  happened  about  six  months  after^ 
dpubtless  from  the  grief  occasioned  by  the  departure 
o!^  his  young  protfeg^s.  This  Terrier  was  sprung 
from  the  &mous  fox-breed  that  was  sent  as  a  present 
to  his  Majesty  King  George  IV. 
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TliE  ENGLISH  TERRIER^ 

(^Catiit  Terrariui,  Vuiety  /3.) 

This  is  a  handsome  sprightly  dog,  and  generally  UmA 
on  the  back,  sides,  upper  part  of  the  head^  neck,  and 
tail ;  the  belly  and  the  throat  are  of  a  very  bright 
reddish-brown,  with  a  spot  of  the  same  colour  oMr 
each  eye.  The  hair  is  short  and  somewhat  glossy; 
the  tail  rather  truncated,  and  carried  slightly  upwards; 
the  ears  are  small,  somewhat  erect,  and  reflected 
at  the  tips ;  the  head  is  little  in  proportion  to  tbe 
size  of  the  body,  and  the  snout  is  moderately  elon- 
gated. This  dog,  though  but  small,  is  very  resolute, 
and  is  a  determined  enemy  to  all  kinds  of  game  and 
yermin,  in  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of  which 
he  evinces  an  extraordinary  and  untaught  akcritjf. 
Some  of  the  larger  English  Terriers  will  eveniinwa 
badger  from  his  hole.  He  varies  considerably  in  sue 
and  strength,  and  is  to  be  met  with  from  ten  to 
eighteen  inches  in  height. 

This  dog,  or  the  wire-haired  Scotch  Terrier^  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  a  pack  of  fox-hounds,  ibr  the 
purpose  of  unearthing  the  game.  From  the  greider 
length  of  leg,  from  his  general  lightness,  and  the 
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elegant  construction  of  his  hoAy,  he  is  more  adapted 
for  runnings  and^  of  course^  better  enabled  to  keep 
up  with  the  pack  than  the  Scotch  Terrier. 

Mr  Daniel,  in  his  Rural  Sports^  mentions  a  match 

against  time  with  a  Terrier^  which  took  place  in. 

17d4^  in  which  a  small  dog  ran  six  miles ;  the  fint, 

mile  in  twd^  MiitAe^,  tht  'si^cond  i»  foib;  the  third  in 

six^  the  fourth  in  eight,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  in 

eighteen  minutes, — an  immense  falling  off,  consider^ 

ing(ti]3W0D4erful  speed  and  the  Iwown  stoutnflAS  of 

Jthe  li^tneisr    W^  doiibt  the^e  has  beeki.spmtf;  nn- 

)t^adin^sa  eithcsr  in  tl^  watch; or  watpbiTholdAr.    jE(e 

liiGti^rwaifds  ran.^x  miles  in  thirty^^two  aunutepu  :i.  , , 

,?l«'i.  v^s«'  /!'■  h.<PH*-0»MWM^T|M^:^|:,i;,Tr..,„ij..i  i.-.r  ..,, 
b'>i'jF.he'fl{towing'extracKrdimry  iny^tation  .tas^  a 
a>e]!irier<  destiny  pne  hundred  tatain  twelve  mmitos, 
Appeared  in  a  9pm^ting.gasettef:*r-  -       •  (., 

't'>.ff^'iOnie  biuidffediiKe/i.lost  io^tiifr^ve  minute^,  at  the 

/Weattnin^teir  Crockr^ti.  ^Tiiftoxi-street,  on  Tuesdagr, 

(  SepiBi^ml^er  3y  1823, .  >w)i0iv  die   pbenomenon^og, 

iBiUj,  ijbie  {ifoperty  of  Mr  Sew,  will  exhibit  bia  won- 

•  dcrflil,<pfiOuUary  and  almost  incredible  method  of  vat- 
killing,  for  a  stake  of  twenty  aovaiseigns/:' 

1 1  \  Thiat  alttaoled  -4^  £bU ;  Mtendttnce*  of  the  i  ^ott  dis- 
Mtinstidked^dJUr^ettersanti^g  Abe  Fancy  froOMtlllMirts. 
.  Jfea|^yitwo>th<MUsand'per8oiis  <iifiMa^  congregate 

•  ■pitf4Ub  an^  early  |iOur,iacludi|ig  people  of  alliranks  ; 


'» 
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aMiiiiny  hundred^  of  pfbiinds  Wer6  l>ett^''(i(f'*tblk' 

dilly/ seconded  '  tiy  his  dwner;  inid  ike'filbriy 
CVte^twm,  how  entered  the  area  of  th^  (itt^ '  (tW^e 
feet  square,)  and  the  rats  weire^xpected  t6' K4v^*beiiK^ 
let'g6  Wnglyi  with  room  to  get  away,  ari^  niaii^^St 
them  laid  their  bets  accordingly  ;  but  they  inriere  put 
in  all  at  once,  and  it  was  easy  work  for  Billy,  for  he 
despatched  the  entire  hundred  in  seven  minutes  and 
fmty  seconds,^ — a  gripe  a-piece  sufficing  to  kill  Vne 
v&rments.  Loud  huzsas  from  the  winner^  crbWtie!^ 
thfifeat.  ■  '-'• 

'J  BtLLY's  BIP!«D  RIVAL.       '"  ^        •*'**' 

'  IkiAu^st,  1823,  a  biped  rival  of  flie  above  <iilte-^ 
brated'dog  Billy  undertook  a  match  at  the  Cbck-p7t, 
Baihbridge-stf eet,  St  Giles's,  to  kill,  on  bis  kneds) 
unaided  by  any  weapon,  one  hundred  rats  in  twelv^^ 
minutes.  Soon  after  seven  o'clock  this  elegant  Ve^' 
sort  of  the  fancy  was  crowded  to  excess  by  ah  imJMu' 
iient  assemblage  of  all  classes ;  and .  into  an  enclo- 
sure seven  feet  square,  resembling  a  corn-bin,  the 
hundred  victims,  well  grown,  and  provided  at  tne 
sum  of  sixpence  each,  were  turned  out  firom  tcraj^ 
and  cages.  The  biped  candidate  for  fame;  toriktikY 
well  known  as  Mr  William  Grafter,  superiht^nlAeht 
of  th«  granHryof  the  Angel-Inn,  St  Clem^'g/ uii- 
dauntedly  followed.  Though  blind  of  an  e]^,  h^ 
iiii^iantly  discerned  his  game,  and  a  scen^  of  sqaflteir-" 
ing'and  twisting  ensued  Unparalleled  ih'th^  flil^^- 


triumph  atid  enoooragement  during  the  ^rfofifffffgf^^ 

i^tivfi^  Wi^  scarcely  a  scratch,  awi^tlie  api^^i^f^p^ 

c^^^fri^ndflv    .:  .^  .-. ^;.:m.,b 

»H  -i,'      .'*:;■••....  ■  •;   ■•  ■.■'.'     ■  i--f  U\  'f\i-.  <i. 

.^^qring  a  fo^f^chase  in  I^anarkshirq^  jR^yjI^grA  W^£r\ 
2^4  presseij^^^as  reduced  to  the  nec^asitj  of  .t^lfipg 
refuge  in  a  chimney  of  one  of  the  hot-houses  ip^^tJil^ 
garden  at  Hamilton  Palace.    He  was  followed  by 
one  of  the  hounds>  which,  passing,  thrqiigh  a  flue  up« 
war^s  of  fifty  feet  in, Ifsngth^i  came  oat  iit.tbfi  tf>p{of 
tl^f  c^imney^but.mis^d  die,foi(  in  h^f ; mi}fflsf.,j|[fi|r^j 
ce^. .  By  this  time  4  number  of  people  w;fr^,q|^l:(f)(f)^ 
at;  ^e.  top  of  ,the;<;hinu^^y^  whp  let  .down  i^  iTiwifC??,, 
wlficl^.. sow  made  him  come  in  view>  hiplding  ff^ifj^i 
hisljfttsh. 


\.   •• 


^,|,  .  ,tHB  ^Jf^MA^rXD  tx;A9ibb,.  ■    ,.. , 

^^wp  Teicriers  belonging  to  a  magistrate  ii;i..,t)t^f 
d|^ct  ^  pi  Kaya .  yrejc^.  much  accusto^^  ,, tq. .  xi^n. 
ate^f,jt9gether,in  the  jp^j^bouri^g  woods.  ^Dun^g 
oip^..^  t^iese,.^^ucsionSi  ,one  of  ihef%  had  the  misfor-,, 
tun^  to  l^e  9au|;ht-by,the  Ic^  in  atsap.f^fi^: foxes., 
T^  other  end^voured  in  vain  to  e|;tric^iiiii^;  but, , 
finding  all  hii^.^prt^  fhii^ess^M^iW  b^  to  the ^ 
farm  to  which  he  ^elongec^  ft^nd  by  •  the  anxiety  which 
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he  i  expressed,  and.  supplicating  gestures^'  -prpiwikd 
upon  the  bailiff  to  £[dlow  him.  He  conducted  :bim 
immediately  to  the  place  where  his  companicii  vas 
in  durance,  and  expressed  the  most  raptarous  esndt^ 
ation  on  seeing  him  liberated.  <-:.i  M" 

THB  SAaAOIOUS  TINKEB.-  ■  ■  '    "■'*:'■• 

In  the  year  1796  a  very  respectable  farmer]^  at  a 
village  near  Gosport,  in  Hampshire,  had  a  TeYikr 
called  Tinker,  which  followed  him  wherever^  ih^ 
went;  and,  as  his  business  frequently  led  him^ad^ 
the  water  to  Portsmouth,  the  dog  as  regularlyialt 
tended  him.  The  farmer  had  a  son-in-law,  a  fooofe^ 
seller  by  trade,  settled  at  Portsmouth^  with  "whown 
friendly  intercourse  was  kept  u|^ ;  and  whencfir 
visits  were  exchanged,  the  dog  was  alwa3ni  aure'tblie 
of  the  party.  One  day,  the  animal  having  losthfti 
master  in  Portsmouth,  after  a  fruitless  search  at  Many 
of  his  usual  haimts,  he  trotted  to  his  friend  the  b4^- 
seller^s,  and,  by  whining  and  various  gesticalatt(Wj 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  had  missed  his  fn^ 
tector,  and  wished  to  renew  his  search  on  the  Gw* 
port  side,  where  he  then  lived ;  but  the  crossing  rf 
the  water  was  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  his  purpoita^ 
it  being  much  too  wide  for  him  to  swim  over.  .  'BH 
supplications,  however,  were  not  in  vain^  jfor  U 
.fdend  the  bookseller,  who  understood  his  languagi 
immediately  called  his  boy,  gave  him  a  penny,  ani 
ordered  him  directly  to  go  to  the  beach  with  thed^ 
and  give  the  ferryman  the  money  for  his  passage  to 
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the  opposite  riiore>  that  being  the  usual  fare*  The 
dog,  <  ipiiich  seemed  to  understand  the  whole  proceed^- 
iBg,  was  much  pleased,  and  jumped  directly  into  the 
boat;  and  when  landed  at  Gkispart,  immediately -set 
off  full  speed  home,  ^here,  finding  the  beloved  ob- 
ject of  his  pursuit,  his  joy  was  inexpressible.  Ever 
aifter  that  time,  when  he  lost  his  master  at  Ports- 
mouth, he  went  to  the  bookseller,  who  gave  his' ser- 
vant strict  orders  always  to  pay  his  passage,  and'  not 
t«i  let  him -wait,  (he  being  too  valuable  a  servant  to 
be  -kept  m  suspense),  which  was  always  constantly 
don^i  to  the  very  great  satisfaction  of  the  dog,  and 
high-entertainment  of  the  bookseller's  customers,  who 
viewed  with  astonishment  and  gratification  the  saga- 
eioot  creature  undertake  his  nautical  voyage. 

This  dog  invariably,  attended  his  nuuter  and  fa^ 
QMly.to  church,  and  during  divine 'service  lay  quiet* 
1^  under  his  master's  seat.  . 

':It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  if  the  Sunday  proved 
rainy^  he  irould  sometimes,  by  following  the  chaise, 
uiake  himself  in.  a  very  dirty  condition ;  but  if  his 
master  or  mistress  said  to  him,  "  For  shame.  Tinker; 
tr-ypu  surely  would  not  go  to  church  in  sudi-a 
fiUKytrim  ?"  he  would  immediately  hang  down  Ug 
}i00d,  slink  back,  return  home,  and  rest  quietly 'ill 
line  bam  until  conscious  that  he  could  makea  w>i« 
deg&kt^  *appertrance ;  he  •  would  then  scn^ch' .'  ati  *  thd 
paplour-door  for  admittance,  where  he  wad^aiwaysi 
i^ben^desn,  a  rtry  welcome  guest;     •''  •  .»    «'    •■  ■ ''  •  "> 
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TAB  vmifla  olr  XAarp.'  -  *<i  I'luv  t.t> 
A  gentleman^  who  resided  at  the  village  of  Forton, 
near  Gkwpoft^in  Hampahire^hadanaliaMTerrier^whidi 
he  was  fnrticiilarlj  attadied  im,  and  iMA  ihk  lot 
oofHtant  eompanion  xyn  aU  pecamtis.  •  In-  thmmmaa^ 
of  1796  he  was  surprised  at  the  fd)owni|^  iiialHDn»of 
his  sagachy^-^It  being  a  very  hot  snUMMiiy^ith^iini- 
mal's  skin  was  filled  with  fleas;  and  m  t^ikmrnar, 
lb  his  evening  walks^  usually  crossed  te  milUdam^  Jie 
tl>6k  the  Uberty^  without  the  d<^«  oonsent^^topli^ge 
fhm  kktb  the  Btreani>  to  relieve  hna  ftom  UaiCdnaHit- 
iMi  by  Making  him  swim  to  the«fpp«nte^  ritjm^^mkSk 
W  walked  dver  die  bridge.  Hiis-  ww  tfegillHif»TS- 
)»Med  for  some  thne^  when  <ine  evMiil^;>4ni.^||qg 
the  aeeuslomed  walk^  the  masM  was  aiurptiiidist 
<ibserviiig  the  animal  keep  eonstdtrabfy  alMd^tKAt 
thnes  he  would  approach  sbmew^t  neaiv  tti^w^ 
Ills  tail^  but  always  kept  at  a  rsitpect^  ^Ustam^jbl^wi- 
til  he  came  to  the  edge  of  the  watev  near  the  InU^v; 
bere  he  stopped  again,  looked  wistfiiUy  iii-liilr.|Mi- 
ter*8  faee,  with  an  expression  which  seemed- -to  -mj 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  be.  thtosigk  »> 
and  that  as  it  seemed  his  desire  he  would  ^ntiiiytUiD, 
and  instantly  plunged  into  the  water -of  hki'dwn  a^ 
istftd,  and  ever  afterwards  continued  to  d«  so  witheut 
'  being  bid,  while  his  master  walked  aloi]^lli»>lMU|[|e' 
•  thh dbgj  when  shown anewspapcr  or-  b^f^^tmd 
desired  to  reed;  would  make  k  Strang*'  noiaa^  fb^ 
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tween  a  burk  and  a  howl^  for  several  minutes^  to  the 
no  fiBoall  wBonwmaepit  rftfcoJiytodit^rs. 

"i  4ir  lalriek  WaUcer  wrkaii  lyej^r^^SiiV^  4Eu,tt>. 

^rpartwiiffihf  ia  s  of  ^  ^En^Hsh  .^Tm9n»:)»r^f4miii^^  in 

'^lauMariiidieateirA  g^oddealjoC  |be  Sao^M^  !|K^f)^v4Hr 

r«ilia|lmd/'«^iliig ;  h4  hat  a  retpurkaUy  i^qoA^j^MTitiflllid 

f  ib«ALatD  dastiAiyer  of '^enmn^  and  ia  iii ,|ha hi^of 

^ficambhg'lim  the  ^bouae  fqr-  assislmiae  \^mt,,  un^  .^a 

Cji^Mlqnping .  o^erarvence  :-^He  came  into,  tha-  pvldlpur 

^oWNvreiibig^  prhen  4so«ie  frianda  wafK  mtb  a V;  4*^1 

•^4^1lllU%:'  i]lr/l»3!r '  fa€»>?  by. ,  jnuiy :  ^groM?!^  4fB9t«res 

r^iqtiiicdn^raai^'.  ai»xl|fty  tl^l  I    (ethoiild,  fyjUmf  Mfn- 

^ril|iraiKii^M<^  ^®  hiipy  he  \fMff^d^tm^>  l^xmitjjpe 

.^»  |{flfet0(a  «aQre  ddtoimined,  bujk^  apAfj^^dn.vm^tiy 

.f AthaeriiiMr  par>)itovex^  t)ia.coatr  tintil{^wa9ti|i4iH^ 

y^^fblkw.Um^f^.wheiir'i^otir^pyi^^^jb^gf^  hufjifkg 

ffaiUlpmbeUaig  before  ma^  ap4  ied.tha  w#y  ^m^wstU 

.  <ipMiife^V(C#  a4arga^elK«t<iUad  ^th  iNJee^s  0C444  WO^ 

^(Miiii^bkh Jw^oiitiniia(ti>y  theaania mcms  lO^iaUdt 

j»*to^*h^  mo^fdii   Tbi»  waa  4oiie>rand?he  ,|«iiqik>0!iil  a 

ifUmrgBttm,  bMled  iti-todfeUurnedtattha  pa9ioi<rri(j|{ate 

.  if^Miflipaiai}  attd' sa^fiad.  ■  -  u-  }ntU  i.tu 

«f»  i^^frSinilaO'oacuxvenees  hava.fra(|ii^n0|;stakf|iip)ace 

"liiiNU,  urith  Ibii  additi(ui;  thataa/JL  ioaoiatiiiieq/fliHed 

<f  jAtt<M»taiiki«  beioAen  leayea  na  andivfias  iinitliftaalne 

hionaibm^  to»ga|;i)iif  ^attittanoa^jw  aoaii  ai|,Jliatflil4b  me 

"^ttitttef  diiiJKiain  io  filUxwrthiab/  I»t»o  ^inatanMiias 

Pincer  ever  been  wrong,  his  scent  is  so  very  good. 

2  F 
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Once^  wlieti  he 'hadgot Msislaitoe^  he  diMsti^  ba^ 
attention  to  soiiie  loose  wood  in  tk^  yitfd  ji%iifriN»tMiL 
part  of  it  was  Temoved^  he  suddenly  &iaili^ted"cllsf 
appointment,  and  that  the  ohjeet  ia£  pni^uit  *1IM 
g^e.  His  manner  and  look  seemed  mtor^'than'lii- 
stihot,  and  at  once  told  his  story.  After  a 'IHtfe 
piMise/  and  some  anxious  looks/he  da^ed'ii^vjriidL 
der  that  rested  against  a  low '  out-house,  land  to^'<« 
krge  rat  oat  of  the  spout,  whither  it  had'appMteBftly 
escaped  whilst  Phicer  came  ^r  Ussistanc^/'  ''(fir  \*^ 

'».i     ;     I      !  •■  •  •  -  .         •'        f 

<'    '■  MANIFESTATION  OP  GRATITCTDK.'  "        ^    "i  ' 

-On  Sunday  evening,  the  Idth  Dcftemb^r,  **m^ 
a  cii^eiMstance  occurred  in  the  New*To«i^'  of  iEdllii 
burgh,  which  shows  the  value  of  a-  faitbftil  :<ld|^ 
About  eight  o'clock,  an  English  drover  was  passing 
along  Prince's-street,  and  being  much  intoxicated, 
lidiell  a  short  way  beyond  the  Mound.  He^iafiade 
sei^^eral- attempts  to  get  up,  but  finding  he.wvQ.Bnh 
4ible, -he  became  reconciled  to  bis  fate,  apd  feil-fiut 
'asleiep.  His  dog,  a  fine  Tecrier^:  about: finrtytlba. 
wei^it^  lay  down  at  his  headi  As  the  people  i^were 
coming  from  the  evening  sermon  at  the  time,  ccrhwd 
soon  collected  round  him.  Numerous  atteni|pta  wtne 
Sifliade  to  lift  hiin;  but  his  faithful  guardiatn  ^Jeepf^'the 
"bimle  drde  at  a^  distance  of  several  yardb  i  jdatd,  ibM 
xhdividiiaky  wh^  rashly  gtt  him  at  '4efianotytwtee 
promptly  made  to  smart  for  their  inteBd«d>h«iiuBifty. 
IVvo  gehtianen  at  last  approached,  who  v«er]r<dovHdy 
ended  the  business,  WbiVe  tlie  dog  was  at  his  master's 


ffiet^  ;iff^bing  every  iiioti^:Wth,ttheiv}g»|toC(ei  Mid 

ptlMfig^  a^i  l)i§,  head  atid>  ran  o%»  49  tf  he,  h^*  tiikent^^ 
pAVt<^£.h0fl,,propeny<;  the  dogfoUQwedy.«xiAfh3^<til|ii» 
O^nunniidiefithe  «lher  the  {arowdjriiabed.iiponMlikf 
droffer.  iThjB  Terrier  instantly  returned^  and^  when 
ftvtiBghisway  tohisniaa|er^(thegehtl^en]Aii,whftmf 
mained  isei^ed  him  and  held  him  iaisL  .  Thoi  dio¥^ 
irM«ki9tiaitly  raised^  and  having  mentioined  th»  a^m^ 
of  the  inn  in  which,  he  lodged,  a»  it  2w«8  at  no./gveat 
di8tance>  he  was  escorted  thither.  The  moment  h6 
Altered  the  rooiD>  the  dog  becwie  as  gientle  as  a  lamb, 
]tltqped  on  thci  two  g^tlemen,  licked  theiirrhaBds.iiit  an 
4KJ|iieiowledgme|it  iKf, their  luhdnesa^aadlay  dowivand 
i^asteiBpal  bis  master'*  feet  ■:.  ;i<i  .    (x-ma 

1-...  PSCUZiUJtJiOM  OF-.ATTA€&i       i        ,,..'.v.\L 

vTfaer^.was  aome  time  < ago  in  the  possession  o£ it 
jouBg  gendemant  mt  .Harrow  achooly  ft  Terrier  dog 
(ofivery  aupenoor  labilities,  doe  :o£  his jgreatdst  inecits, 
m  Ithfl  <qpinion.  of  the  spotting  youths  of  tbiM;celel^atod 
aenunttry^'C^asithe  manner  in  which,  he  attenqpted, 
and  always' sneeeedcd,  in  drawing  a  badger  ftomhia 
tah* cap itaxi:  •.';.•'>''. ir>  . ac>o^- 

tjliHqjtfseditbadvaiice with  his  taSL  foremost, landdhiis 
hody  (alight^.  ciurDsdy  oldse  to  the  aoseiof  Jiis;i9ileBd« 
cd  jvictim^!flnd  then^j  as  the  pdat  beia^  ii»iiildrvil)di- 
^frnhiHf ddmesdai  rigirts, '  andxhcgin  :lk>ti%1^7<fm<h|s 
hiiiae^:xn!t«the  first 'atCadk^^.jtpntii^onnd'fnqfkidl;^  isaiie 
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faat  on  tht  neck  or  ear  of  the  exxemy,  and  ji^./m^^in- 
sUnt  draw  him  into  light.  .  r 

.  Although  of  the  smaller  kind  of  Terrier^  he  wa^ 
80  sivift  of  foot,  that  he  constantly  ou1;raii  &  swi^ 
pack  of  rabbit-beagles,  with. which  the  gentlemen  qf 
that  school,  occasionally  used  to  relax  themselves 
after  the  severer  studies  of  Homer  and  Longinu^ 
Every  art  was-  tried  to  retard  his  progress^  but  to  no 
purpose ;  as  a  last  resource,  a  light  clog  was  affixed 
to  his  collar,  which,  as  he  ran,  becoming  entangled 
foetyreen  his  legs,  gave  him  many  an  awkward  somer? 
set,  and  prevented  his  too  rapid  course;  but  this 
was  only  successful  for  a  time;  he  soon,  perceiviod 
how  to  overcome  this  impediment;  he  would  s^ 
short  the  moment  the  game  was  started,  take  up  the 
pendent  clog  in'  his  mouth,  and  then,  as  formerly, 
outstrip  all  his  companions  in  the  chase. . 

THE  FAITHFUL  M0C7BNEB. 

-  One  night,  a  gentleman,. between  fifty  and  sixty- 
years  of  age,  went  into  a  house  of  a  particular  de- 
scription near  the  Admiralty.  He  had  not  been  long 
there  when  he  died  suddenly.  He  had  with  him  a 
small  dog  of  the  Terrier  kind,  which  immediately 
left  the  room.  There  was  nothing  found  on  the 
gentleman's  person  to  lead  to  a  discovery  of  his 
name  or  residence.  About  12  o'clock,  however,  on 
the  following  night,  three  interesting  young  ladies* 
of  very  genteel  appearance,  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  twenty,  arrived  aX.  iVie  bouse  in  which  the 


gehtl^miin  diied^  acddlhpttx^ed  by  thei  dt^.  Thej"aeme 
in  a  chaise  from  Richmond.'  IC  appeibrs  tfaat'tife 
dog^  ihiniecBately  after  the  de<:eue  of  his  iaast^^  'ran 
atf*t;o  Itichmohd^  where  he  usually  resided.  As  soon  as 
the'dbor  was  opened^  he  rushed  into  the  apartni^sit 
of  the  young  ladies^  who  were  in  the  act  of  dres^njg 
themselves.  He  began  to  solicit  their  attention  Ujr 
whijies  and  cries^  and  his  eyes  turn^  to  the  doori  afc 
if  to  invite  theI^  to  follow  him.  Failing  in  thi^^  h^ 
bedune  more  earnest^  seized  their  clothes^  and  pdBied 
th^nti  towards  the  door  with  so  much  violence^  that 
one  of  their  gowns  was  torn.  This  excited  great 
alarm ;  and  firom  the  inteUigence  shown  by  the  ani^ 
m^,  it  was  resolved  by  the  young  ladies  to  resigli 
themi^elves  to  di6  dog>  whidi  continued  to-eiitii6e 
them  away.  A  chaii^e  was  accordingly  ordered;  and 
they  immediately  took  their  seats  in  it  The  ddg 
led  the  '^ay^  with  his  head  almost  ccmstantly  turned 
back^  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  carriage^  until  he 
led  them  to  the  house  near  the  Admiralty^  where  his 
master  had  died.  There  they  alighted;  but  how 
great  was  their  grief,  horror,  and  surprise,  to  fkid 
their  &ther  dead  in  such  a  situation ! 

The  deceased  proved  to  be  Mr  ,  an  inhabit 

taiit  of  Lewisham,  in  Kent,  where  he  possessed  a 
farm  of  considerable  extent,  and  fc^owed  the  bnslk- 
ness  of  ab  auctioneer,  and  was  greatly  respectetf  in 
his  neighbourhood.  That  night  he  dropped  down  In 
the  house  alldded  to^  when  the  people  supposing  hiin 
dead^  immediately  gave  the  alarm,  axid.^^\M^  "^^ 
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conveyed  to  tliie  Lard  CodmneliJbtelytwMiteciie'lHpr 
doQr%  In  Spring^-Gardene.     Here  it  'trluB  >&im€t^^^iMtS^ 
tMtlie  spMA  of  life  wa^  not  totally  mtfi^gtj^f^ 
He  urad  carried  op  stairs  and  put  to  b«d;  «uMb  m^dliilit^ 
aasHtance  was  called  iii^  bat  in>  vaink-^ii^ft'ffliW^ttil&< 
nHoM  h^  Vaa  a  corpse.    As  tke  peopM  orthi^^  faHitfMt' 
wener  catrying  him  up  stairs^  a  suntof  L.'^IOO^olUl' 
from  Ms  pocket  in  bank-notes,  tied  iip  in  tt^btmllA^/ 
aad'taiarked  on  the    outside,  '^  To  be  "pidd^llMtf* 
Snow^8/'*«4-a' circumstance  sufficient  in  its^!^  W  ifeM^} 
that  be  bad  not  been  dishonestly  tareated  by  tb<i  Wei'- 
male  who  accompanied  him  into  the  housd  fn^aa  wHil^ 
he  was  brought,  or  any  other  person  belonging  to  it. 
The  interesting  little  dog,  after  his  Teturni  remained 
at  his  post,  ^e  faithful  guardian  ofhii^'beloved  m^- 
ter's  remains.    He  lay  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  With' 
his 'eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  bodyi  with  an  eag^;  - 
anxioiis,  melancholy  expression.  '  ">       --     f 

l^ie  place  was  crowded  with  p^le,  led  by^eik^ot^ ' 
sity  to  this  interesting  scene;  Hie  d^  never  a|S-' 
pearedto  take  any  notice  of  diese  ^trahgeVi^tbrtj' 
and  no  rude  hand  attempted  to  interrupt  tiie  Httlel' 
mourner  in  his  melancholy  office.  The  verdibt=of  tfa<^ ' 
ccnsoner's  inquest  was, — Died  by  the  visitation  otiiodi^ 

;Mi'         '  THB  CARELBSS  BERVANTi'  -      ♦-'      f    '  " 

The  following  anecdote,  related  by  Mr  BlaSne,''!^  ' 

a  very  forttmate  and  pleasing  proof  'of  canine  fta-^ 

gaeity^  whidi'once  occurred  in  Mary-la-bonne  pki^hibi,  ' 

London  ;««»A  servant  tiad  t«.t«\«^^*^  \^^  ^'^\vlld)  four  ' 


yeats  ^\A* id«nev>wliio.8e>  csfp  'SOoiiv  .caUgte  fire  >  ivotn it«> 
OuuUe  ^liuWb  which:  she  .teas  amlsmg h^srselE  A .  saali> 
Tl^nHef^^oba^viiig  the  situation  of  the  ohil^>  3rfliijii{l;^ 
stwrft^  tbs  rQWi  where  die  servant  ^a»/  and  baikedEl 
iiMPStgi^ebeiDaeiitly,  nor  would  he  oeaae  tiUrr8hft>'jc»Bet> 
dpwsii  b^r  which  ineans  assistance  was  obtatned«i  H«dri 
it  spot 'been  fot  the  intelligence  of  ihe\  dog',  'the>  poov 
cl?^£t<ib  instead  of  being  only  slight! jir  soQivdied;.iitoidd> 
sQfpt^obfblj^  ha?e  lost  itsUfe,  for  thiftacdideittihai)iMK 
peiwd  in  the  kitohen/and  the  domestic  leflt  in  chmgtrf, 
of  jt  had  gone  ^to  the  very  top  of  thehouseyoittofthclji 
raftpb.even  ofthe  cries  of.  the  infant.  • . .  ;    .   ••  "  ;>u:iu 

IK8TAN0E  OF  PE ROGITY  AND  AVTEOTKXf^ ' :  •    ♦  '\V 

A  carious  instance  of  ferocity  and  affectiop  infar^ 
Terrier  bitch  is  recorded  by  Mir  Daniel  >^^^nMber  a>J 
very  severe  burst  of  upwards  of  an  hour,  a  laxwasiH 
by  Mr  Daniel's  hounds,    run  to  earthy  at  Heneji«> 
Dovebouse,  near  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk.    The  T^rrdets 
were  lost;  but  as  the  fox  went  to  ground  in  view  ef> 
the  b0adniQst  hounds,  and  it  was  the  concludii^  daTp^t 
of.  the  season^  it  was  resolved  to  dig  him  out,  aiid^i- 
twQ  men  ftom  Su«tt)ury  brought  a  couple  of  Terriers " 
for  that  purpose.      After  considerable  labour,  the* 
hunted  fox  was  got,  and  given  to  the  hounds ;  whilst 
they  were  breaking  him,  one  of  the  Terriers  slipt 
back  into  the  earth,  and  again  laid.    After  more  d%- 
ging,   a  bitch-fox  was  taken  ;Out>.  and « the  Terrier  • 
killed  itVQ  cubs  in  the  earth;  three  others  were  saved 
from  her  fury,  and  which  were  begged  \)^  Xiv^  o^xiKt 


of  the  bitchy  who  said  he  should  make  her  suckle 
them.  This  was  laughed  at  as  impossible ;  howevor^ 
the  man  was  positive,  and  the  cubs  were  given  to 
him.  The  bitch-fox  was  carried  away>  and  turned 
into  an  earth  in  another  county.  The  Terrier  had 
behaved  so  well  at  earth,  that  she .  Wfui  smne  dap 
afterwarli^boiipbt,  with  the  cubs  ;^|i^||ij|  fostcared, 
by  Mr  BpolfL^^.I^^  biteh  qjtaa|b^»i|i^^^  to 
suckle,  and  mottd  fiioki^  Wtii  for  them- 

selves. Whatdldato^  tibia  rifig^^  is,  that  the  Tcr- 
rier's  whelp  wua  aeirly  five^fpfB^s  old,  and  the  cubs 

couldjujst  «ee,.lrt»n  this  AM3^fiiig»^||tK>tl^  was 

J  ■--  <■    .  ..■■'■■.    .  -■■■■■.  \ff--^- •■•  ■  ■  ■  V  •--  v^^;^"- 
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THE  SOUTH-AMERICAN  TERRIER, 

(Cimii  £rrpntM  Dftmior.) 

This  handsome  little  miiinal  is  not  much  larger  than 
the  comforter,  or  the  Maltese  dog :  he  is  very  d^ant 
in  his  make,  with  a  small  handsome  head,  diort  pen- 
dulous ears;  his  muzzle  is  long  and  acute;  hia  eyes 
large,  brilliant,  and  sparkling  ;  bis  body  is  short  and 
compact,  and  his  legs  very  small.  In  one  respect  he 
differs  remarkably  irom  other  dogs,  bis  feet  being 
sh^wd  somewhat  like  a.  rabbit's,  and  covered  with 
a  thick-set  fur  like  theirs ;  and  the  nails,  in  place  of 
being  wedge-shaped  like  those  of  other  dogs,  are  curv- 
ed like  those  of  a  cat.  His  tail  is  short,  covered  with 
extremely  Imig  silky  hairs.     His  hair  is  pale-sand  co- 
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lour^  and  very  long  over  his  whole  body  and  legs : 
down  his  forehead^  almost  to  the  tip  of  the  nose^  is  a 
ridge  of  very  long  hairs^  and  which  is  also  the  case 
on  his  cheeks  and  jaws.  His  bark  is  peculiarly  shrill 
and  acute. 

In  the  upper-jaw^  the  cutting-teeth  next  tiA  banine 
ones  are  long^  sharp^  and  ourved^  and  hare  all  the  i^ 
pearance  of  the  latter^  to  which  they  are  so  closely 
placed,  that  there  is  lib  to&tn  f6r  &ie  insertion  of  the 
lower  canine  teeth^  and  in  ccfD»equf^ncf^o{,yfJ^t^j^^ 
slope  forward  beyond  the  firs^  qutting-tpoVh.       ^.  ,,.. 

The  caily  dog  of  this  kind  I  %p|>yp|^m^^j^^ 
in  the  possession  of  Mr  William  Vfuiii^a^  a^^per^yii^ 
of  Excise,  Musselburgh.  He  receiy^  .bim,  f^qpt^ji^ 
officer  of  the  army  about  ten  year^.s^c^.whpji^^^^so 
the  mother  of  the  Terrier^  both  oC  wl^ch  were.ti!^i]^t 
by  him  fi-om  South  .A^merica.  This  gentlein^  4^« 
formed  Mr  Duncan  that  they  were  jk,ept  foi:  kjQJjmg 
snakes  in  their  native  cOUntry<  They  are  most  ftfj/fb- 
cious  and  intelligent  littlfJ  ani«nal|k ,..,...,.;..,,  ,.,^ 

This  d6g  had  pups  by.  a  very  9matly^jCo|di^,!r^|p^ 
bitchy  one  of  which,  extremely  jiike  thi^^  fiatl^  J^^ 
figure,  but  of  a  black  colour,  was^.prc^iite^^  J^^^Mc 
Duncan  to  Mr  James  Grieve,  surveyor jM[ii3fj^|]f4{|^(h. 
Mt  Grieve,  wishing  to  ascertain  ivhetbfir,  t|9^9,  |p.i:3qigc^f 
sit^r  to  kill  snakeis  was  instinctive,,  pi^0GiiJ^^^^la)i;||^ 

ijel  from  Sir  John  Hope's  .«ngi|te-|KWid^ir^!n4r}M^i}^ 
brfore.his  dog;  the  little  creature.  SflaJJan^^ 
the  fish,  and,  seizing  it  by  the  back  of  ^j^?^  jff^ 
pitched  it  tpd^^ith.    .,^„     ,,    ^„    .,.    tiHlUT..dT 
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„ THE  OLD  ENGLISH  HOUND,  OR    i 

TALBOT, 

Tbts  is  undoubtedly  the  origin  of  those  famous  houndx 
for  which  Great  Britain  is  celebrated  above  all  ottier 
tountries.  In  former  times  this  dog  was  of  a  pure 
wfiite,  but  is  now  generally  of  a  white  and  black 
rtflonr,  and  tanned  over  the  eyes. 

This  majestic  animal  is  distinguished  by  his  great 
size  and  strength :  liis  body  is  long,  his  chest  deep, 
and  his  ears  long  and  sweeping,  with  great  gravity  of 
expression.  From  the  particular  formation  of  his  or- 
gfans,  or  ftom  the  extraordinary  moisture  which  al- 
ways flows  from  his  nose,  or  from  some  other  unknown 
CAase,  he  is  endowed  with  the  most  exq^uisite  sense 
of  smelling,  and  can  discover  scent  hours  after  other 
dogs  have  given  up. 

Although  the  Talbot  hunts  with  great  certainty,  yet 
hfe  becomes  tedious  froiti  the  slowness  of  his  motions ; 
ttae,  however,  enubles  him  to  receive  more  distinctly 
ibe  directions  of  the  huntsman,  and  he  can  trace  with 
&  cold  scent,  wTiich  he  is  too  apt  to  make  so  by  his 
w^t  of  speed. 

The  Talbot,  we  are  informed  by  Whitaker  in'Tiii 
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tlistory  of  Manchester,  was  the  original  breed  of  this 
island,  and  was  used  by  the  ancient  Britons  in  the 
chase  of  the  larger  kinds  of  game  with  which  this 
country  at  one  time  abounded.  They  were  common  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  much  larger  than 
they  are  at  present:  and  have  been  gradual!^  de- 
clining in  consequence  of  mixing  them  with  ^j^ter 
dogs  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  speed^  1  We 
have  no  doubt  that  from  this  cause  the  brefidf  will 
eventually  become  extinct.  J»^ 

It  is  said  that  the  tone  of  his  ydie^r  j|| -^^eculiarly 
deep,  sonorous,  powerful,  and  mellow,  v.  J.- 

This  dog  is  accurately  described  l^.  ^Rhakspeare 
in  the  following  lines : —  .  ^ 

"  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  8||ntUL  U^ 
So  flew*d,  so  sanded ;  and  their  heii^  are  hni^:. 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  moming-dew't^ii' 
Grook-kDee*4  and  dew-lapp*d  like  Thrnwipiui  bul|i^ 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth  likfrbilb^?  r' 
Each  under  each."  :    .,  ^^  .Jf^ 

And  Somervile,  the  poet  of  the  Chase,  thiui 
fully  delineates  the  Ta:lbot : — 

• 

''  The  deep-flewed  hound,  strong,  heavy,  slow,  but  sure. 
Whose  ears  down  hanging  from  his  thick  round  head 
Shall  sweep  the  morning  dew ;  whose  clanging  voice 
Awake  the  mountain  Echo  in  her  cell, 
And  shake  the  forest :  the  bold  Talbot  kind. 
Of  these  the  prince,  as  white  as  Alpine  snows, 
And  great  their  use  of  old." 


,  .T{^  BJ/)ai>-HOll|(D, , 


-m 


'mimK^t^v\ 


THE  BLOOD-HOUND, 

(Coirif  5aii^iiiar{iit.) 

In  the  darker  ages  the  Blood-Homid  h<d  the  fabulous 
reputation  of  purBulng  natundly  with  dnerring  preci- 
uon,  and  of  taking  mardnen,  robberB,  and  other  de- 
2g 
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predators,  if  he  were  laid  on  the  footsteps  of  those 
intended  to  be  pursued,  within  a  certain  given  time. 
We,  however,  cannot  give  our  assent  to  the  charabter 
thus  ascribed  to  him,  although  experience  has  taught 
us  that  all  sorts  of  hounds  may  be  broken  m  to  iM- 
low  any  kind  of  scent,  when  resolutely  taught  that 
they  are  to  run  no. other. 

One  of  the  principal  uses  in  which  the  Blood' 
Hound  was  employed  by  our  ancestors,  was  in  recor* 
ering  game  that  had  escaped  wounded  from  the  hun- 
ter. And  he  was  taught  also  to  pursue  felons^  whadi 
he  would  do  through  thickets  and  the  most  secret 
coverts ;  and,  if  they  had  lately  escaped,  they  were  slU 
most  certain  to  be  taken.  For  this  reason,  there -was  a 
law  in  Scotland  enacting  that  whoever  denied  entrance 
to  one  of  these  dogs,  in  pursuit  of  stolen  goods,  should 
be  deemed  an  accessary.  And  they  were  also  much 
used  on  the  borders  between  England  and  Scotland, 
which  were  greatly  infested  by  robbers  and  murderers; 
and  a  tax  was  laid  on  the  inhabitants  for  keeping  and 
maintaining  a  certain  number  of  these  animals.  The 
arm  of  justice  is  now,  however,  so  effectually  extend- 
ed over  Great  Britain,  and  cultivation  so  general, 
that  there  are  no  secret  haunts  where  villany  can  be 
concealed ;  which  renders  this  part  of  the  services  of 
the  Blood-Hound  no  longer  necessary.  In  Scotland 
this  dog  was  caUed  the  Sleuth-Hound.  A  few  of  this 
race  are  still  kept  in  the  royal  forests  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  deer  that  have  been  previously  wounded; 
and  even  lately  they  have  been  employed  in  tracing 
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cjises^stealevsyi.lvluch  they  do  from  the  blood  which 
i&9De6  froia  the  wounds  of  the  animal. 
,  fXhe  ^Blood-Hound  is  tall  and  most  beautifully 
forip^d^  a^d  is  usually  of  a  reddish  or  brown  co-' 
lipijUr^  and  exceeds  in  size^  weighty  strength^  and  cour- 
age>  every  other  variety  of  hound.  He  possesses  a  kind 
of  sagacious,  or  serious  solemn  dignity,  admirably 
cfdculated  to  impress  the  marauder  with  dread  and 
awe.;  and  at  one  period,  when  he  was  destined  to  a 
single  pursuit,  he  was  kept  a  stranger  to  every  other. 
MiKh  care  was  taken  to  prevent  those  dogs  from 
following  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  they  were  8cru<« 
pttlously  taught  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  man  alone. 
At  the  time  they  were  so  much  in  use,  deer-steaU 
mg  was  extremely  prevalent  in  Great  Britain;  which 
rendered  a  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  park-> 
keepers  necessary ;  and,  when  necessity  required,  in 
their  nocturnal  wat^iig,'tb  trace  a  depredator,  when 
oaoe  laid  ufion  the  scent,  they  so  closely  and  keenly 
parsued,  diat  they  infallibly  traced  and  disco  veiled 
thd  offending  party.  Somervile,  in  the  following 
passage,  &iely  describes  the  manner  in  which  these 
animals  pursue  the  nightly  poacher : — * 


"^  tain  favoured  with  the  following  intetesting  notice  of  this 
ao^  Aom  Sir  Walter  Scott : — "  The  only  Sleath-Hound  I  erer 
sa\rj#a9  9iie  which  was  kept  at  Keddar  Castle ;  he  was  like  the 
SjpaiMli  'pmnigt,  but  maeh  stronger,  and  uatameably  iierce,- 

I    I-  ■  1  .... 
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''  Soon  the  sagacious  brute,  his  curling  tail 
Flourished  in  air,  low  bending,  plies  around  J] 

His  busy  nose,  the  steaming  vi^ur  snu^ 
Inquisitive,  nor  leaves  one  turf  untried, 
Till,  conscious  of  the  recent  stains^  his  heart 
Beats  quick  ;  his  snuffling  nose,  his  active  tail. 
Attest  his  joy  :  then  with  deep-opening  mouth. 
That  makes  the  welkin  tremble,  lie  proclaims 
The  audacious  felon :    Foot  by  foot  he  marks 
His  winding  way,  while  all  the  list'ning  crowd 
Applaud  his  reasonings :  o*er  the  wat'ry  ford. 
Dry  sandy  heaths,  and  stony  barren  lulls ; 
0*er  beaten  paths,  with  men  and  beast  distained^ 
Unerring  he  pursues ;  till  at  the  cot 
Arrived^  and  seizing  by  his  guilty  throat 
The  caitiff  vile,  redeems  the  captive  prey, 
So  exquisitely  delicate  his  sense !" 

UNERRING  OLFACTORY  SENSATION. 

**  A  person  of  quality^  (?ays  Mr  Boyle^)  to  mak^^, 
trial  whether  a  young  Blood-Hound  was  well  in- 
structed, desired  one  of  his  servants  to  walk  t<^ .  a 
town  four  miles  off,  and  then  to  a  market-town  three 
miles  from  thence.  The  dog,  without  seeing  tl^f^ma^ 
he  was  to  pursue,  followed  him  by  the  scent  to  the 
above-mentioned  places^  notwithstanding  the  multi- 
tude of  market-people  that  went  along  the  same  rp94« 

■  ■■     ^*     ■    —■     ■  -  ■■■■■.—,,■.    II  ■■>  ■■■■  <■  ■■■■■  ■■■■■■  »!■■  >■■  ^4^    ■*»»    ■        I      —  ■      tt     I    1    »  <    |^» 

lour  bladk  and  tawny  ;  long  pendulous  ears,"— had  a  Act^'tfeielr; 
broad  nostrils,  and  strongly  made,  something  like  the  6ld  Eoglah 

mastiff,  now  so  rare."  ,  •.    ir.  • 
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and  of  travellers  that  had  cx;casion  to  cross  it;  and 
when  the  Blood^Houiid  came  to  the  cross  market- 
town^  he  passed!  through  the  streets  without  taking 
notice  of  any  of  the  people  there^  and  ceased  not  till 
he  had  gone  to  the  house  where  the  man  he  sought 
rested  himself^  and  where  he  found  him  in  an  upper 
room^  to  the  wonder  of  those  who  had  accompanied 
him  in  this  pursuit !" 

THE  DOO  OF  MONTABGIS. 

The  fame  of  an  English  Blood-Hound  has  been  de- 
servedly transBQutted  to  posterity  by  a  monument  in 
basso-relievo^  which  still  remains  in  the  chimney- 
piece  of  the  grand  hall  at  the  Castle  of  Montaigi8>  in 
France.  The  sculpture,  which  represents  a  dog 
fighting  with  a  champion,  is  explained  by  the  follow- 
ing narrative : — 

*  Aubri  de  Mondidier,  a  gentleman  of  family  and 
foitune,  travellihg  alone  through  the  Forest  of  Bondy, 
was  murdered,  aild  buried  under  a  tree.  His  dog, 
a  Blood-Houud,  would  not  quit  his  master's  grave  for 
s^vetal  days ;  till  at  length  compelled  by  hunger,  he 
ptbceeded  to  the  house  of  an  intimate  friend  of'  the 
uiifbrtunate  Aubri  at  Paris,  and,  by  his  melancholy 
hdWHng,  seemed  desirous  of  expressing  theloite  they 
had  both  sustained.  He  repeated  his  (incfs,  ran  to 
the  door,  looked  back  to  see  if  any  one  followed  him, 
rejtumed^  to  his;  master's  friend^  pulled  Jhii^  by  the 
slacrve,'and,  with  dumb  eloquence,  entreated  him  to  go 

with  him.  

2g2 


"tlie  BingiilftHty  6f  all  thiese  tKJtiohs'  i^tHtgiddj^a^d^-i 
ed'W  the  dretniMiaftds  of  his  boMrlh^  th^le'^^ktodr 
Mil' master;  ^irhoee  fakhfnl  companicm^ehaii^^iiliiw)^ 
^nj  pTMnpted  the  company  to  MloMr  ^e^4d&iui^l 
Who  condtMH^ed  them  to  a  tree^  where  he  ^eiknivtecb^lBki 
howl^  scratching  the  earth  with  his  feet,  and  sigjiiiK^ 
^ttntiy  entreating  them  to  search  the  partSt^ulir  i^t. 
Accordingly^  on  digging,  the  body  of  tbe  ilniiiit|l|^ 
Aubri  was  found.  •{.-»-]  iiiunl 

Botbe  time  after,  the  dog  accidentally  met  the^rsaiiiJ 
siti,  who  is  styled,  by  all  the  historiavvs  that^rdate^'tiik 
ftk;t,'  tile  Chevalier  Macaire ;  when;  instan^ :  4raprin^ 
hiiki"by  the'  throat,  he  was  with  grettt  dHBculty^Qom- 
i^ll^  to  quit  his  victim.  •  '>i'«'  '•'  •    '  '  ►  tm*^ 

'*  In^^hort,  whenever  the  dog  saw  the  Cheviilie)^,  -Mt 
icOildntied  to  pursue  and  attack  him  with  equal  ^£iin^ 
Such  obstinate  violence  in  the  animal,  confined  inly 
to  Macaire,  appeared  very  extraordinary^  esj^^^tiUy 
to  those  who  at  once  recalled  the  dog's  remarkable  at- 
tachment to  his  master,  and  several  instances  in  which 
Macaire's  envy  and  hatred  to  Aubri  de  Mondidier 
had  been  conspicuous. 

Additional  circumstances  created  suspicion,  and  at 
length  the  affair  reached  the  royal  ear.  The  King 
(Louis  VIII.)  accordingly  sent  for  the  dog,  which  ap- 
peared extremely  gentle,  till  he  perceived  Macaire  in 
the  midst  of  several  noblemen,  when  he  ran  fiercely 
towards  him,  growling  at  and  attacking  him  as  usual. 
The  King,  struck  with  such  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  against  Macaire,  determined  to 
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refer  thi^jd^dieion  to  the  chance  of  battles;  in  other 
wordpj  he  gave  orders  for  a  combat  betw^csn  the  Che- 
valier land  the  dog.  The  lists  were  appointed  in  the 
I^le>  of  Notre  Dame^  then  an  unendosed,  uninhabited 
pkce^  and  Maoaire  was  allowed  for  his  weapon  a  great 
codg^l. 

An  empty  cask  was  given  to  the  dog  as  a  place  of 
retareat>  to  enable  him  to  recover  breath.  Every  thing 
being  prepared^  the  dog  no  sooner  fiound  himself  at 
liberty^  thdii  he  ran  round  his  adversary^  avoiding  his 
blows^  and  menacing  him  on  every  side^  till  his 
aivength  was  exhausted  ;  then  springing  forward^  he 
seised  him  by  the  throaty  threw  him  oil  the  ground, 
and  obliged  him  to  confess  his  guilt  in  presence  of 
the  King  and  the  whole  court.  In  ocmsequence  of 
this,  the  Chevalier,  after  a  few  days,  was  convicted 
mpon  his  own  acknowledgment,  and  beheaded  on  a 
scaffold  in  the  Isle  of  Notre  Dame. 


THEieiua^HeuNiu 
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THfl  Ptag-Hound  »  now  t(ie  largest  apA  niort.p<»rif(iJ- 
fulof  all  the  dogs  which  go  under  the. gejq(«i^jteqg^f\,. 
■"»tW^    U^  is  Ji^ld  higher  in  estinwii«n..t^.,fnr 
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other  dog  of  the  chase,  and  has  a  most  commanding 
and  dignified  aspect,  blended  with  everj'  mark  of  in- 
tellectual mildness. 

It  haa  been  asserted  by  the  most  celebrated  natur- 
alists, that  the  hound,  harrier,  turnspit,  water-dog, 
and  spaniel,  are  originally  of  the  same  race  ;  and  there 
seem  to  be  strong  reasons  for  believing  this  to  be  the 
case,  as  their  figures  and  instinctive  properties  are 
pearly  allied  in  all  of  these  kinds ;  the  principal 
VArence  consisting  in  the  length  of  their  legs  and 
the  size  of  their  ears,  which  are  in  all  of  them  soft 
in  their  texture  and  pendulous-  The  hound  and 
harrier  are  supposed  to  be  natives  of  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany,  an  opinion  which  is  attended  with  some 
degree  of  reason,  for  when  transported  to  warmer  cli- 
mates they  quietly  degenerate. 

It  seems  extremely  probable  that  this  large,  strong, 
and  bony  hound  was  the  primeval  gtock  froni  which 
all  the  collateral  branches  of  this  race  have  descend- 
ed; and  that  all  deviations  from  the  original  stem 
have  been  the  result  of  crosses  and  improvements, 
during  many  centuries,  by  those  skilled  in  rearing 
and  breeding  dogs  of  the  chase,  and  varied  in  siie 
and  strength,  according  to  the  particular  sport  for 
which  they  were  ihteoded.  At  the  present  day  there 
caiinot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  practical  breeder,  by 
judicious  crosses,  can  either  enlarge  or  diminish  the 
Btattitfe'aifdstrMigthdFIils  ]pack  in^econfie'tlfdiM' 
or'foWgetWimiftnB.       '        ■-''■■■       .■■■■■'■  '^■'••' 

TheSttt^-HMndsekdusiVely'tleviAM  to  ^t  e^tiif',  ' 
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in  the  royal  establishment  of  this  country^,  it  is  ,weU 
knowny  htkre  been  an  improved  crose  between  the  old 
English  southern  hound  and  the  fleeter  fox^houadL' 
grafted  upon  the  blood*hound.  1 ) . : 

We  have  no  method  by  whidi  can  be  aacertained 
the  precise  period  when  the  sports  of  the  MA)  bcgaai 
teiassikme  their  present  features  and  improved* stated 
but^  from  the  best  authorities  on  record,  we  fiad.ithai 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  Roman  empire,  whiab^-fiflii 
its  simplicity,'  was  accommodated  to  i  the.  tnaiyi^ip^ 
and  customs  of  very  early  ages  of  .society^  csialill^lBd^ 
it  as  a  law,  that  as  the  natural  right  of  siicb .  tfaa§m 
as  have  no  proprietor  belongs  to  the  £irst  phaterrtkj 
am  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes^,  webte  Ae 
^opeMy  of  those  who  could  first  obtabt  them^:.  lAI* 
tetwards  the  northern  barbarians,  #ho  overren-lfeto 
Roman  empire,  acquiring  a  strong  liking  £Dr  Ae 
amusement  of  hunting,  and  finding  for  tlieir- -people 
an  easier  mode  of  subsistence  from  the  more  fsxiik 
laiids  they  had  conquered,  the  leaders  tod  ciiie&i 
thought  of  appropriating  to  themselves  ^e  sqle  zigkt 
of  killing  game,  and,  instead  of  adheoring  to  tiie  iRodiaa 
statutes,  or  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature^  iJiey 
stamped  it  with  the  privilege  of  ro3ralty.  •  .ii>h 

■  Thus,  we  find  that  the  liberty  of  the  diasehaid  bani 
limited  in  very  early  times,  and  has  almost  eirevi«tee 
been.subject  to  somewhat  similar  restrictions... »-  uui 

'When  ^e  Saxon  kings  had  estfiblislied<  >  them* 
selves  into  a  heptarchy,  the  Chases  (nanBre/eeseiirBd 
by  each  sovereign  for  his   own  pwrtiirnlirt  tTMMilan 
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ment^  Th&  aits'  of  "ifSLV^  and  the  l^ysasucesMafnthe 
tfhasepin-  tlioie  times^  were  the  chief. eioplofiaeiifci  <af 
thegD^tj  theii*  siindls  hatorally  aativeyilmt-^  itodnhR 
vated,  were  susceptible  of  few  pleasures  i>ut  iludiaB 
#ere>of  an  exdting iiatore^  affording  at^nce^xesdse 
Uf'^tnihody,  atid  banishing  thought^  tlie  greateit  a£i 
fliistion  to  an  un^mished  mind.  The  SiLxon  kingay 
hm^eVer;  only  appropriated  to  the  pleasures  «f  the 
dnse  siich  li^ds  as  were  unonltivated^  and,  «orupu^ 
kmslnprravotdied  the  slightest  injiury  to  those  uodep  the 
f^oiigliy  however  mean  the  individual  might  be  who 
pjj^nebsed  thein.  ' Aflter  the  Norman  Conquest  .a  to** 
takky  deferent  state  of  things  took  pli^ce  ;  for  at  that 
tiihe  die  passion  for  hunting  seemed  universal ;  an  nib» 
rdltrained  and  invincible*  loose  was  griven  to  it^.m^ 
tUds  earned  to'^e  utmost  excess j  everyi:  civil  >ngfalr 
wte  individually  annihilated,  and  inirobred  in  oili 
uteiiTersal  min.  The  rage  for  hnntii^  at  tibas'  <  period 
was- so  great,  that  men  were  more  devoted  to  it  tliaa 
tSi^aHy  reHgiotts  fervour;;  which. one  would  hardly 
kive  expected  to  be  the  case  in  timee  when  ignorance 
and' superstition  had  auch  a  hc^  of  the  human  mind. 
Tkt  village  communities^  and  even  the  most  sacred 
edifices,  were  sacrificed  to  a  passion  which.  predeniK 
nal»d  over  every  dther  humane  and  philanthropiocto- 
flideratioa';r  every  thing  was  demolished^  and  turned 
into .  one  extmisTTe  wartey  to  make  room  for  -Ae  plea»i 
snred  •  oH  the  dhase.  Ilaws  of  the  most '  sanguinary 
kkid' were- established  far  the  jireaefration -ef  game>; 
aadfw  thoie  tilDes  it  was  less  criminal  to  comlwit  ui^ 
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premeditated  murder  Aan  to  deetrdy  nttuWftKifliie 
chase.  This  tyrannical  and  injttdidous  )ia»4oftl«rfiift 
duct  was  persevered  in  by  the  whole  line  of  itattfli 
kings ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  restoratioii  of  tlw  lUXxm 
Ime,  in  the  person  of  Henry  the  fieettedy  tluiria(|MH 
lioration  of  those  impolitic  laws  took  place.  -^ThMfap 
croachments  which  were  thus  made  on'  cMI  ii|^ 
by  the  sovereigns  were  also  imitated  by  the  Iwfiwiij 
it  was  not  till  a  more  extended  and  equnk  dinrrHAitJgtf 
of  property^  and.  the  introduction  cf  artay>«Hio|U 
progress  of  manufactures  and  industry  tooiBi^lM^ 
and  tillage  and  husbandry  increased,  thm  t1i»  |iiiap 
tion  of  beasts  gave  way  to  th6  mora  'landaUtft^ohit 
suits  of  industry  and  learning,  and  to  ikaf'kmpM4f 
ment  of  such  animals  as  man,  for  -the^s^pMt?  ofjiiil 
ciety,  had  found  it  indispensably  neeesdiry '  to  'tab 
more  immediately  under  his  protection;'  >  *  ^  ■  -^VMii* 
Although  hunting  was  first  assumed-  fts=  M -iMtiM 
right,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  state  in  the  world  »hki 
has  not  found  it  necessary  to  enact  law»f6r  the  poiafoii 
of  restraining  the  natural  ardour  of  the  hmnan  titfii| 
for  the  sport,  which  in  many  cases  might  proiiftnfii)ai 
rious  to  individuals  as  well  as  the  general  inttriiit 
of  society.  A  celebrated  writer  observes,  that  '^  A 
primitive  ardour  for  prey  has  formed  a  unvab  ht^ 
tween  the  dog,  the  horse,  the -falcon,  and  man<i^;Witk 
the  hawk  this  association  has  now  nearly  rrnard'J  hat 
the  others  will  in  all  probalnlity  continue  oa^aaBTtiiahr 
end  of  time.  In  the  eiurliest  period  >of'  the:- -FisaiiA 
monarchy,  as  well  as  other states^no  nMh vr  ftutidJn 
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evisr^wfiii,«lMNMid  without  m, hawk.. upoo. hut :>w^»{^ 
whtch^^«i*tharelumcteri9tic  SAark.b^V^i^him, j^hL 

UiXhinfl) 'gr«4«H9)]3r  c^ntinued^  thus  to  im^ove  ixt 
pnip«rtMMlf  «i>^.f«e^!of:  the;  country  b^c^me^Tn^e 
atkxnl^,  Ittl  i^iiBials  of  the  chuse  warn  groaUy^  re* 
dtitifclii^tmiiiberi.vso  much  «q^  that. leventber  slagkiB. 
nMTftnift  «dU<Nn  'Men  in  a  state  ef  natufe;  in  this  c0uBf< 
ligfUAlteMftit^  aa  die  sequestrated  placea  of  .its  abode 
b4toiMifew«E.  i  They  are  now  only  to  be  ^  met  .with 
immlfftLtk:^(  usrestrained;  freedom  kk  those ^extenMwvo 
mtitii(mrtn  the  borders  of  CornwaU  and  Deyonshive^ 
aiid(ii|kMDae  places  of  the  HighUuids.pf  Scptl^nd^  and 
thfuiHWintiins  of  Kerry>  in  Irelandy  ja  wbrdii.l^At 
fi$e^  t^M^tfdd  greatfy  to  the  beauty  ctad  magniiH 
siafpvof  r  tbt .  jttstly*^elebrated'  Lake  . of  JSijiibrm^i 
where  they  arevpursued  by  hound  and  bdra^u :  .>-\t:i 
.^iThe^slBgjs.iuyw^  principally  bred  and  ptf^^servfid  in 
(bf dwOOj  JMirii8>  and  chafes  of  his  Mi^eelyiraad  tkiM»- 
«C«piiB0  o^.our  most  opulent  individuahur  ;:.,..  rj 
^nlKe  fdo^not  knew  wbei^r  ineacly  times  theetag^  was 
hifnted^ilh 4ipaU 4Nr  large  bodies  of  houode-;  hiitiat 
Ihi  .'pntsetit  day  he  is  usually  run  with  large,  paoksi 
lliere^ye  now/ however^  ^  but  lew  dogs  kept  solely 
liMl  ther.use  df^. stag-hunting.  The  most  celdbaratt4 
dee/fliose .of  hia,  Majesty^. at  Ascot  Heiilih^  in  Wtnd^ 
Md  Fensft?^  thr  Earl  of  Dexby^s  a*  Oaks,:  ntaK^fip^ 
vdinpi»Swrey  j^and*  tbr  pack  supported  byisubfcrip** 
Aion/ttear  JSnfieUL  •  Ohese«  in ;  Essei^i  There ;  is  no  ijm^ . 
thtadc^  written  information  of  the  first  establishment 

2  II 
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of  the  royal  Stag-hounds;  we  are^  however^  iiif<;yrmed 
by  a  letter  from  Mr  Rowland  White  to  Sir  B6bert 
Sidney,  dated  September  the  12th,  A.  D.  1600^  thi^ 
*^  her  Majesty  (Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  thenittdier 
sevenli^'Seventh  year,)  is  well,  and  excellently  di^osed 
to  hunting,  for  every  second  day  she  is  on  horseback^ 
and  enjoys  the  sport  long."  It  is  said  that  tbis  queen 
was  rapturously  fond  of  hunting,  and  frequently  isf- 
dulged  in  it ;  and  to  this  may  be  ascribed  the  great 
age  and  vigorous  health  whidi  she  enjoyed.  .  Darl- 
ing that  reign  the  royal  establishltnent  conaijsted  of 
packs  of  Buck-hounds,  Stag-hounds,  Harriisr^^  ttiid 
other  dogs,  r with  a  suitable  retinue  for  tbe.  oai^  of 
each,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  cost  only,  in 
those  days,  £240  :  4  :  11.  At  that  ])eriod,  we  pi»- 
sume  the  expense  was]  solely  defrayed  by  the  ^privp 
purse ;  but  in  a  subsequent  reign  a  new  arrangement 
took  place,  and  the  Stag-hounds  became  part  of  the 
crown-establishment,  with  increased  salaries  and 
other  advantages  to  the  suite  attending  them.  On  the 
accession  of  George  III.  to  the  throne,  this  establish- 
ment met  with  still  higher  honours  and  local  privi- 
leges. The  kennel  is  upon  Ascot-Heath,  near  the  race- 
course, a  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  Windsor 
Castle ;  and  about  a  mile  from  the  kennel  is  situated 
Swinley  Lodge,  a  spot  replete  with  all  the  beauties 
o£  romantic  and  rural  scenery.  This  is  the  official  resi- 
dence of  the  Master  of  the  Stag-hounds,  an  appoint- 
ment of  great  honour,  always  conferred  on  ajporson 
of  high  rank,  with  a  salary  of  info  thousaml  poHpids 
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per  jdnnum.  His  presence  in  the  field  is  not  at  all  times 
required^  but  it  is  indispensably  necessary  when  the 
king  is  to  hunt 

The  stamp  of  royalty  has  given  to  the  hunting  of 
the  stag  a  kind  of  eclat.  Its  chief  claim  to  excellence 
xria^  be  hi  a  great  measure  attributed  to  the  splen- 
dour of  the  scene^  and  the  vast  assemblage  of  people 
which  attend  in  fine  weather ;  for  it  has  been  allowed 
by  saost  people  who^  from  indulging  in  both  sports^ 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging^  that  gtag-hunting 
is  by  no 'means  to  be  compared  to  the  pleasures  of  a 
ftbt-chase>  with  a  well-trained  pack  of  hounds. 

Diffierently  from  fox  and  hare  huntings  it  is  always 
the  practice^  if  possible^  to  take  the  stag  alive ;  every 
one  present  exerting  all  his  energies  for  the  preserVa- 
tioin  of  tiiat  animal^  which^  being  deprived  of  the  na- 
tural advantages  of  an  open  country^  has  not  a  fkir 
chance  of  saving  his  life. 

A  LONG  RUN. 

In  January^  1738-9^  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  hounds 
found  at  a  quarter  before  eighty  and  killed  at  ten 
minutes  before  six^  after  ten  hours  hard  and  constant 
running.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  tired  three  horses 
each.  Only  eleven  couple  and  a  half  of  the  hounds 
were  in  at  the  death. 

EXTRAORDINARY  PERSEVERANCE. 

The  following  anecdote  affords  a  proof  of  the  won- 
di^rful  spirit  of  the  Stag-hound  in  supporting  a  con- 
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tinuance  of  exertion.  Many  years  sinc^  a  very  l^fge 
stag  was  turned  out  of  Whinfield  Park^  in  tl^je  qoimty 
of  Westmoreland^  and  was  pursued  by  the  h9][j^d8 
till^  by  ^tigue  or  accident^  the  whole  pack  was  tbrQvn 
out^  except  two  staunch  and  favourite  dogSi  which 
continued  the  chase  the  greatest  part  of  the  day^  T}ie 
stag  returned  to  the  park  from  whence  he  set  .out, 
and^  as  his  last  effort,  leapt  the  wall,  and  immediately 
expired.  One  of  the  hounds  pursued  him  to  the 
:  wall,  but  being  unable  to  get  over,  lay  down  an4  Al- 
most instantly  died ;  the  other  was  found  dead  at  a 
little  distance. 

The  length  of  the  chase  is  uncertain ;  but,  as  they 
were  seen  at  Red  Kirk,  near  Annan,  In  /Scotland, 
(distant  by  the  post-road  about  forty-six  miles^)  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  circuitous  and  uneven  course 
they  might  be  supposed  to  take  would  not  be  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty,  miles.  To  commemorate 
this  fact,  the  horns  of  the  stag,  which  were  the  largest 
ever  seen  in  that  part  of  the  country,  were  placed  on 
a  tree  of  enormous  size  in  the  park,  (afterwards  called 
Hartshorn  Tree,) accompanied  with  this  inscription: — 

^'  Hercules  kill'd  Hart  o'  Greece ; 

"  And  Hart  o'  Greece  kill'd  Hercules !" 

The  horns  have  been  since  removed,  and  are  now 
at  Julian's  Brower,  in  the  same  county. 

DISASTROUS  STAG-CHASE. 

We  have  another  instance  of  the  strength  of  the 


^tt^,  '^li^h  ^ideer  wis  ttiili^d  'otit  to  th^  celebiiftied 
^^^^Itof^iitSLf'hdutids  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
"  1f96m  tidjes  Cbmmoh,  where  the  game  started;  it  tan 

^^mstkCLCB  at  about  thirty  miles^  as  th^  crow  ififes. 

''Sfacli^'k'  chase  as  this  has  rarely  beeti  e^iiaUM ;  'thbse 

^^^nifemi^n  Wbo  followed  at  the  tail  of  the  houi^ds, 

■'^ili,^^i%  calculated^  have  rode  at  least  fifty-'five 
^^^  '^tjf  ^iek.     The  run  lasted  three  hours  and 

wili  qiviiterh ;  When  at  last  the  deer^  being  sharply 
^  pUtsIt^^^  t6(bk  refuge  in  some  farm-buildings  near 

Speldhurst^  and  was  there  takien^  nearly  Exhausted. 
^''^THie  ieVeritJ^of  this  chase  was  such,  that  about 

k^eiiiy  hoi^e^'dibd  of  tilie  eflfects  of  it. 
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v,.:.  THE  FOX-HOUND, 

(Cani*  CekT.) 

THB'inaflzle '«f '  the  Fox-Hound  is  mther  Jong„.4md 
bift'lttwd'smgll  m'pnqwTtian  to  hii  bod}r;|'ihi»flM»|  l^Pgi 
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Blood-Hound  or  the  Stag-Hound.  His  legs  are  very 
straight^  his  feet  round  and  not  too  large^  his  chest 
deep>  and  breast  wide>  his  back  broad>  his  neck  thin, 
his  shoulders  lie  well  back,  his  tail  thick  and  bushy, 
and  carried  high  when  in  the  chase.  His  colour  is 
generally  white,  variously  patched  with  black 'i|i  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body. .  .  y;^ 
^^;^r^]f,'A|(^  makes  the  following  remarks  on  ^e 
^^lil04C^  of^llouitdis*  Most  sportsmen  have  their  ^- 
judices^  to  the  Colour  of  their  dpg&^,,.X^.an  oldS^s- 
tich  it  is  said,                                                  'J*^'- 


■'  \i.. 


'*  aa  many  men,  so  nSiiny  minds^    '  v.:^ 

So  liuiny  hounds,  so  many  kinds ;"  ?^ 

■••■•■  i}' 

and  the  choicj^^^.  hounds  lb  foruHlfri  ti^^j^^'^s  to 
colour  and  otherijpoints,  is  no  bad  coljijiiNKit^ry^pon 
it ;  for  we  are  gravely  told,  that  white-colp ji 
•  dogs,  especiali]]^;those  that  were  pupped  "^jlliout 
spot  upon  thtol,  although  not  generally  good  for  ^4^ 
sortA  of  gaii»»,  were  excellent  for  the  stag;  ^At 
people  from^i^piilince  y4^  djio^^  becauise  of  thiili^ 
nttaral  instinct,  being  curious  hunters,  with  adm^ffi^ 
able  noses,  and  very  good  at  stratagems  ;  and,  more- 
over, that  they  were  less  subject  to  diseases,  by  rea- 
son of  a  predominancy  of  phlegm,  which  gave  them 
a  good  temperament  of  body. 

Black  hounds  were  not  to  be  rejected,  especially 
M^ben  marked  with  white  and  not^redspot^  the  white-* 
nesif  proceeding' liDm  the '|iifal^gni4tic  oonstiiution, 
w'likh'wttsfi^upposed  tOftensurevkfimoiry^i/Ttey  were 


at  the  same  tfm^^^  to  be 

good  hunters/ not  ^igfifaiied  at  water/  and  A)  hardy 
as  ^mS6ifi  to  require  the  doctor. 

Grey-coloured  hounds  (supposing  all  su^cion  of 
^&k^eli^  to  be  removed)' %'er^'td'W^iAVtettcli  on 
i^'^ijiht  of  iheir  cunning,  ntever^Mt^rixlg,  m^"ti£9<4 
^scburaged  In  their  quest.  It  is  alldired  tbat^ 
lAo^ei' We  i^ot  the  b^st,  but  being"  !mdeft^gdi^^^ 
"push^  themselves  forward  ;  atiilit  is  ^^tiikiai^  tft^Ji 
tie  atk)ve  failing,  that  tiine  times  out  Utt^^ekifr  k& 
■mdre  hirni  than  ^ood.  ''        '    *V  ^-^^"^'i^^t" 

^■'fkbw  hounds,  which  are  defiri^d' ti)  W ^oWPHiW'. 
in^^'ed  hair  indlihing  to  brbwn/posl^^M  t^^^^ltdi 
^bfet  io'b^  much  J)ri2ed ;  were'teb'^ady' miV/^raiS- 
'lute  to  hunt  any  animals  that  tum^  tliiiGii''fi!i['"ffl^ 
^AileV'^^e'  ^ith  diffifeulty  taught;' mid  tabii'daba^^^tor- 
Vtiiyj;  And  ftota  their  iiAp^e«tvt6hiper;'whfi2i'iaiJ- 
kM' them  beyond  liieir  strto^,  wer^  very  likbi^ 
^^tfseiftes.  ^  *      ^-^i  '1^ 

"^'"Ko  country  in  Europe  can  1x)Ast  of '^oif^HdJffitdb 
'%{ikl  in  swiftness;  strength,  aha  a^ffit^,  td'-ll^df 
Britain,  where  the  utmost  attehtibh  is'  p&i  i!6^  tiilSr 
breeding,  educatic^,  and  food.  TheclltAal^'^EsbiSS^ 
congenial  to  their  nature ;  for,  when  tskek^'t^fiitik 
or  "'Spain,  and  other  southern  Coutitrfi^s  <jf  'Eut^|fe, 
they  quickly  degenerate,  and  lose  all  the' ^adbci^^fiie 
qualities  they  possess  in  this  (ioutttryf-^   ^'     ••k»^£;^ 


As  yet  unrivall'd:  while  in  other  dime^ 
Their  virtue  fails, — »  weal;  degenerate  race.** 

SomervUe, 


It^is  a  trait  in  our  national  character  to  be  fond  of 
hunting.  It  was  the  occupation  of  our  forefathers 
from  the  remotest  posterity^  and  seems  to  have  de- 
^9endpd>  with  even  increased  ardour^  down  to  thepre- 
sent  day.  Certainly  there  is  no  country  that  can  boast 
of  such  e:9;pen8ive  and  convenient  receptacles  for  the 
maintenance  of  Fox- Hounds  as  Great  Britain.  The 
ke^mel  of  the  D^ke  of  Richmond^  at  Goodwood^  cost 
IiJO^OOO,  and  Mi:  Noel's  pack  of  hounds  was  sold  to 
Sir  William  JLpwther,  Bart.,  for  the  large  sum  of  pfie 
thousand  guineas,  „ 

The  chief  excellence  in  a  pack  of  Fox-Hpunids  is 
the  headi  they  carry^  taken  collectively ;  and  on  this 
and  the  fineness  of  their  noses  depend  their  speed. 
Mr  Beckford  says,  ''  that  hounds  should  go,  like  the 
horsef  of  the  sun^  all  abreast."  Five-and-tw^ty 
couple  are  a  sufficient  force  at  any  time  to  be  taken 
into  the  field ;  they  are  a  match  for  any  fox,  supposiuj^ 
them  steady  and  their  speed  nearly  equal :  too  heavy 
dogs  always  do  more  mischief  than  service.  Hounds 
that  are  meant  to  nm  well  together  should  never 
have  top  many  old  ones  amongst  them.  Five  or  sjx 
seasons  are  sufficient  to  destroy  the  speed  of  most 
dogs,  although  this  depends  much  on  constitution. 
We  are  informed. of  a  spayed  bitchy  called  Lilly,  which 
ran  at  th.e^he;ad  of  Jir  PaxUm>  l^urri^rs,  at  New- 
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market^  for  five  seasons^ — a  singtdar  instance  off  im- 
diminifthed  speed. 

A  KNOWING  HUNTSMAN.  ^ 

About  twenty-iive  years  ago^  agendtoan^  wh6  #a8 
diatmgniahed  for  scolding  his  huntsman  in  the  fields 
was  80  incensed  at  a  reply  the  fellow  made  one  day, 
that  he  turned  him  off  on  the  spot  The  disearj- 
ed  leader,  after  delivering  up  his  horse, '  got  into  A 
rabbit-cart,  and  away  he  went.  The  next  moi^iuii^, 
when  the  gentleman  was  going  out,  and  had  got  io 
die  end  of  the  town  with  his  hoxinds«  the  voice  of  thi 
huntsman  saluted  his  ear,  who  began  haUooing^'thft 
dogs,  till  not  one  of  them  Would  leave  the  tree  "^irher^ 
the  man  had  perched  himself.  What  could  be  done? 
The  gentleman  wished  to  hunt,  but  there  Was  no 
hating  without  dogs,  and  there  was  no  stoj^ing  the 
man's  mouth ;  so  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  make  tihe 
best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  take  the  huntsman  down 
from  the  tree  into  his  service  again. 

THE  SAGACITY  OF  A  FOX-HOUNP.  " 

When  Mr  Taylor  and  Mr  Sm3^h  had  their  hounds  fit 
Whinmck,  in  Northamptonshire,  they  Used  soiiietiiaies 
to  go  to  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestei;shire,  for  a  fortnij^ls 
hunting.  On  one  occasion  a  favourite  hound  WIto  \m, 
aft  home  on  account  of  not  being  quite  sound,  lllle 
first  day's  hunting,  which  commenced  at  Ziutterwortt, 
pl^uced  an  extraordinary  chase,  in  whidhtheMimnds 
and  horses  were  so  tired,  that  it  was  d^^bi^  h^od^ 


sa,ry  i^  stop  th^t  iMght  atLeic^8ter«,  Upon  tbeii^jiMorin 
val  the  next  day  at  Lutterworth  they.  ?ii^ere^  .t|)t4^))fi(t 
a  hound  (which  answered  the  description  of  diat  lefl 
in  Northamptonshire)  came  there  soon  alter  their  go- 
ing oat  in  the  preceding  morning,  and  waited  quietly 
^9til  towards  the  evening ;  he  had  then  shown  siglis 
of  uneasiness^  and  in  the  morning  he  disappeared.  .  It 
was  concluded  that^  disappointed  of  finding  his  coiif- 
panions  where  he  expected^  the  hound,  whose  name 
was  Dancer,  had  returned  to  Whinnick ;  but,  to  the 
surprise  and  ccmcern  of  his  masters,  upon  their  re- 
turning home^ihey  were  informed  that  the  animal  had 
c^sne  back  from  Leicestershire^  staid  one  day  at  the 
kennel,  and  then  left  it.  Every  possible  inquiry  was 
mfidi^  and  at  length  it  was  discovered  that  I^ancer, 
i^t  finding  the  pack  either  at  Lutterworth  or  Whin- 
nick,  liad  proceeded  into  Warwickshire,  tp  a  Mr 
Newsome's,  where  the  hounds  had  been  for  a  week 
soine  months  before. 

DISASTROUS  PERSEVERANCE. 

The  circumstance  whicK  happened  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Northumberland's  pack  proves  the  Fox-Hound's 
e9gemess  after  his  game.  In  1796  the  hounds  ran 
a  fox  into  a  very  large  furze  cover  near  Alnwick,  called 
junker's  Hill,  where  he  was  lost  in  an  earth  which 
xw>)one:knew  of.  Upon  the  dogs  coming  to  the  ken- 
nel^  two  edible  and  a  half  of  the  best  of  them  were 
mi^i^ing,  and  not  returning  that  nighty  it  was  thought 
th|^4^^^Mii^  A  fo^f  <^  ^d  S9^  ^  ^y  themselves 
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in  pursuit  of  him.  Several  men  were  sent  in  search  of 
them  to  all  the  earths  and  crags  for  twenty  miles  rounds 
but  no  tidings  could  be  gained  of  them.  The  conr^ 
where  the  fox  was  lost  was  then  searched^  and  die 
earth  discovered,  and  in  digging  about  two  yards 
deep,  one  dog  was  found;  several  yards  farther, 
three  more,  fast  in  the  ground,  and  two  yards  deeper, 
the  fifth  was  dug  up.    They  were  all  dead. 

EXTRAORDINARY  DETERMINATION. 

Of  the  Fox-Hound's  undaunted  spirit  the  follow- 
ing is  a  decisive  proof: — In  drawing  a  strong  cpVer, 
a  young  bitch  gave  tongue  very  freely,  whilst  irane 
of  the  other  hounds  challenged ;  the  whipper-in  raflfea 
to  no  purpose  ;  the  huntsman  insisted  she  was  wrong, 
and  the  whip  was  applied  with  great  severity.  In  do- 
ing this  the  lash  accidentally  struck  one  of  her  eyes 
out  of  the  socket.  Notwithstanding  this  painful  situa- 
tion the  bitch  again  took  the  scent,  and  proved  her- 
self right ;  for  a  fox  had  stolen  away,  and  she  broke 
cover  after  him,  unheeded  and  alone.  However^  after 
much  delay  and  cold  hunting,  the  pack  did  fait  off 
the  chase.  At  some  distance  a  farmer  infonned^the 
sportsmen  that  they  were  far  behind  the  foz^  for  dift 
a  single  hound,  very  bloody  about  the*  headi  h^ 
passed  a  field  off  from  him,  and  was  mnning' breast 
high,  so  that  there  was  little  chance  of  theif  gMSng 
ttp  to  him.  The  pack,  from  her  coming  to  a  dMK, 
<!Bd  at  length  get  up,  ai^d,  after  some  cdd'huittkq^ 
the  bitch  again  hit  off  the  scent,  xiiA  tHUf  t$t  Wito 


t  • 
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killed^  af^r  a  long  and  severe  run ;  an<l  the  eye"of  Aie' 
poor  animal^  wliif^  had  hung  pendent  during  Hie 
auwf  ^  was  taken  off  with  a  pair  of  scisscurs  i^Pter  ttie 
tox  was  dead. 

■    >■»'♦' "  ■■'.,.**{. 

AFFECTING  REPROOF.  ' 

Among  a  pack  of  hounds  kept  by  a  gentlenuui''  7n 
the  middle  of  last  ceiitiuy^  was  a  favourite  bitcn 
that  he  was  very  fond  of^  and  which  he  suffered 
to  lie  in  his  parlour.  This  animal  had  a  litter  of 
whelps^  and  the  gentleman  one  day  took  them  out 
of  the  kennel  when  sbe  was  absent,  and  drown'e^ 
them.  Returning  shortly  afterwards^  and  missihff 
her  offsprings  she  sought  them  most  anxiously;  at 
Itogtb  she  found  them  drowned  in  the  potod.-  Sh'^ 
then  brought  them  one  by  one^  and  laid  them'  at 
her  master's  feet  in  the  parlour,  and  when  she  HiHi 
brought  the  last  whelp^  she  looked  ujp  in  his  face^ 
lajd  herself  down  and  died. 


BOAR  HUNT  AT  WAliLINCOURT. 

\  ■  •  ■  ■  .  ■    . 

.%  . 

At  Cambray,  on  the  30th  day  of  October,  1817,  \iy^ 
Fox-Hounds  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  discover^d,^ 
enormous  boar  in  the  forest  of  Wallincourt^  Th^ 
animal,  on  being  disturbed,  passed  rapidly  into  tb^ 
foreat  of  Ardipart,  which  he  completely  traven^ 
B^iflg  hard  pressed  by  the  dogs,  hQ  took  to  tl^ 
p)biii*  where  he  was  vigorously  pursued  by  thp 
houndB  and  sportsmen,  and,  ere.he  oould  reacti  afiothf^r 
road,,  was  brought  to  bay.    The  animal  then  became 

2i 


fujnous^  and  destroyed  all  the  dogs  tKatapproacfiea 
him.  when  one  of  his  urace  s  aides-de-camp  pTuijsed 
a  spear  into  his  side.  This  only  rendered,  me  oeaS; 
more  savage;  when  the  Duke^  seeing  his  dogs' woulpl 
be  killed,  rode  up,  and,  with  his  spear^  gave  the  coup 
de  grdce.  The  animal  made  a. desperate  effort  to  wound 
his  Grace's  horse^  and  fell  in  the  attempt  Of  the  nu- 
merous field  that  started  in  the  pursuit  only  i^v^  be- 
sides the  Duke  witnessed  the  conclusion.  -  ^   '^^ 

'•."■•■■■.    'i:)iU 
THB  GALLANT  OAYLAisS. '"'"     "    '  ^  '^^I 

In  the  year  1785,  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Bate  Uvj^iefs 
Fox-fiounds,  that  hunted  the  Dengey  hiiii^^tf  ^tn 
Essex,  had  frequently  a  drag  on  the  bah^s**o»f^j[be 
Grouch  without  finding.  One  morning  as  they  were 
drawing  the  remote  church-yard  at  Crickseth^  over- 
grown with  black  thorn-bushes,  a  labouring^  man 
called  out  to  the  huntsman,  ^  You  are  too  late  to  Md 
Reynard  at  home,—- he  crept  off  wheh  he  hedrdf  die 
hounds  challenge,  about  a  quarter  of  in  hout"  ago'l" 
Although,  in  consequence  of  this' info^atioilj^tte 
hounds  chopped  in  different  spots  for  some  iitUi/'^a 
'fall  of  sleet  prevented  their  hunting  lip  to  the  fiiPttr 
the  day;  but  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,' hd"Siis 
found  in  the  adjoining  copse,and,' after  a  very  sfiiMi^n 
of  more  than  two  hours,  he  shapeij  his  (^duirsi^^to  bis 
favourite  church-yardl,  Upon  the  hoiihSs'  b'd&i^'i]^^ 
'at  a  check,  a  titch  named  tjaylass  raJsi^i '^ h5fi^lf 
^against  ah  old^uttres^of  thW  i^^  ah'M^'QHMile; 


■dh'Ht^^it1i^ilie'm4ket'i^th^pi^^^^^ 


dence  in  the  staunchness  of  tins  favourite  hound,  dis- 
mounted/  and,  with  another  /arentleman.  asceniled  the 
broken  puttress  up  to  the  low  roof  of  the  church,  which 
was  thickly  covered  with ,  ivy,  wherein  they  foUna 
five  or,  SIX  fresh  kennels.  While  viewinir  these  ,ex- 
tjraordinary  irietreatis^  some  of  the  sportsmen  below  as- 
sisted, tl;^  ea^er  spirit  of  the  hounds,  by  lifting  ^^P( 
u]A  to  the  .buttress,  whep  three  or  four  couples  were  in 
an  instant  in  full  cry  on  the  church-roof,  and  the^e, 
after  a  short  contest,  this  extraordinary  fox  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  his  life  without  benefit  of  clergy  ! 
-^!»»S  '^mf l^'We  chase  becapie  the  subject  of  a 
spnj^  ,wbic|i  is  still  occasionally  chanted  at  th^  fe^ 
tiye  board. .  , 

rr  -.//    .  ■'  .      ■  '  •  .  -  . ..     ■         • . ...  I  ."^ 

THE  FOX-HOUND  MOSES. 

^,;  An  extraordinary  instance  of .  maternal  attachment 
i^^i^  a  houpd  belonging  to  Mr  Karswell.  pf  Penstipple^ 
^1^  Plymouth,  occurred  in  1814.  Several  pupp^^s 
which  she  had  .ffiven  birth  to  were  ordered  to.be  de- 
sl^oyedL  The  person  employed,  however,  ineffeptii- 
.  ally  performed  his  ta^k  with  regard  to  one,  which  t]^e 
.  B90ther^  lifter  he  had  retired,  rescued  in  a  half-drowned 

^state,  and  conveyed  to  an  adjacent  marsh,  where  she 
^%emppf^\y  deposited  it  among  some  bulrushes,  up- 

^  ^il^py  fptcjiing  straw,  and  other  soft  ^rticj^s^  she  had 

J . jn^ly  {five  weeks,  a^  ^y.^Ty  PW9l^^^^y:    ]^^^^  P®^ 


2m  T«*  WJflC^Qp!4ft  J 

th9'4nlereatiiig4acret»    The  «iirviv:^  ¥WPS^  *W%  Wrn 
mitt^  to  liv^and  recedved  like  9;ppt9^p^^xf^^,f|i^^\ 

•^HiWtt  ■  '  .  i,  I  '.-T,.,-    t^Tf  -,»  jtrf  JstH  niiH 

-  ■>iMrK.  .  ■■  ..  .    .  .Ji  •   .[,,    ,•  .w|i|*       iiirTi»«^ui 

.t„,.i  4.O0OD  minma  la  bbttobt^aii  ewQ^?^  .,»»  tml 
ij]lmri«^  the  dajA  of  theioe]ebratfd;H|igPfItfiifiifpe^: 
Esq.  of  Quorndon^  the  prince  of ( fox»)^iUt(el;f^rihif«tH 
vottrite  hound^  called  Rattler^  after  becoming  very 
old^  and  too  slow  £ob  the  padc,  was  allowed  the  indol- 
gflMse  of.  the  kitchen  and  servant'  h«)L,,,f(  yi^  1)|8 
imifiHiiJiUle  habit  to  aoi^ompany  several  a(biV{4(}g|»^, 
pl^^ia^lnrge  field  near  Quprn-hallr  ¥^b^e  ^  spfPlkt 
wbpleth^ura  fidskingand  gamboling  f^'i^  ihm^vp^^ 
tha^ound  of  the  dinner4)ell  siimmQpf4.tb|e,fjlAV^Q#i<;i|,i 
tQifi^eir  b^rdof  smoking  hoiledand  ccH^t*-  Npieo9jB^ij^ 
tb^fW  did  the  welUknown ^ sound  .salute. the*. eei^c^ 
I^tlfor^  thaa  he  -  was  seen  straining  ov^  .the  ^^f||,^^ 
hii|f|^l4 9peedj  leaving  his  playmate^  behii^j.  m^^)^,. 
was  sure  to  have  his  jacket  well  blown  out  at  th^  (y^. 
proaching  dinner. 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  CHASE. 

A  Hound^  the  property  of  Mr  Teasdale  of  Oasby^ 
Cumberland^  during  a  storm^  took  the  quest  of  a 
fox^  which  he  pursued  for  the  extraordinary  space 
of  thirty  hours>  four  of  which  were  run  within  view 
of  some  miners^  who  were  employed  upon  Dalton 
Fell.    The  dog  and  fox  were  at  that  time  running 
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roiiM  the  bottom  of  a  hill.    The  lirch  dog,  still  k^. ' ' 
in^'on  the  sidef  of  Reynard  which  led  to  His  cliftiti  thfe 
rock,  at  la£(t  catlie  up  to  him ;  but  being  80  much  ex«  ' 
haustbd  by  his  toilsome  chase,  he  was  unable  to  Make  ' 
him  his  prey  for  some  time,  and  they  lay  as  if  lifeles^' 
together.    The  miners  then  made  up  to  his  assistance ; 
but  so  ardent  was  his  desire  to  finish  Reynard  him- 
self, that  lie  would  not  suffet  them  to  come  near 
till  he  had  destroyed  him.  •     ' 

A  THOUOHTLXSS  HUNTSMAN. 

A  Fox-Itound  bitch,  in  the  middle  of  a  chase,  was 
taken  in  labour,  and  brought  forth  a  puppy.  Ardour 
for  the  pursuit,  united  to  attachment  fbr  her  progeny; 
induced  her  tb  snatdi  it  up  in  her  mouth,  andfi)l-' 
low  her  companions,  with  whom  she  sooii  came  up,' 
and  in  this  interesting  situation  she  continued  the 
whole  day, — a  discredit  to  the  huntsman,  and  all  who 
joined  in  the  pursuit,  to  allow  the  poor  animal  to 
undergo  so  Violent  an  exercise  under  such  cifcutn- 
stailces. 
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THE  HARRIER, 

(Csnii  Leverariui.) 

This  dog  is  now  almost  universally  used  in  Great 
Biitsin  fw  hare-hunting.  He  was  originally  gene- 
rated in  a  double  cross  between  the  small  bci^le,  the 
southern  hound,  and  the  dwarf-fox. 
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There  are,  howiever^  various  Harriers  produced  by 
crosses  introduced  in  breedings  dictated  by  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  depending  on  the  kind  of  coun- 
try they  hunt,  in,  and  the  wish  or  fancy  of  the  owner 
of  the  pack.  All  of  which  are  bred  by  introducing 
either  a  larger  or  sma}ler  cross,  without  agreatiUter- 

ation  in  the  blood.  -  • 

■  r  . 

"Hie  Hea^r  pursues  the  hare  with  great  eagen^ss 

i^2^e9d,^dwing  her  but  Htde  time  to  breat^^  or 

doSbTe'^  m  keenest  ^f^tffmai0KMi^  A^cult 

to  keep  u^with  thiai  wg,  aiid  with  It'lk^bng  hare 

it  is  rather  fiitiguing  work.     Th^re  i|4  giMkt  deal  of 

melody  and  cheerfiil  harmoaj^M  tbe  voicfp'  of  Har- 

rier8  daring'the  (|A^;:    '  ''^  ■^- 

Mr  Beckfo^dj,.^  wlio  was  justly  esteemed^  one  of  the 
best  judges  of  dbjgs  in  Britain,  endeaVbureA  Us  far  as 
possible  to  breed  his  Harriers  with' nnicb  ibone  and 
'Strength  within  a  amail  compass,  and,  at' ihe  same 
time>  of  a  handsome  imake.  Tbese  fiespe^ve  quali- 
ties he  obtained-;  «d9  liis  hounds  ran  reniai^kably  well 
tof0itt,^flFmt  fiut^  Jbfad  all  tlw  tlacrity  tbat  e^ndd  be 
desired,  and  would  hunt  the  coldest  scent. 

Although  the  Harrier  is  the  best  adapted  for  hare- 
hunting,  yet  theire  are  silhiations  where  he  is  too 
weak,  being  ill  suited  for  swampy  and  marshy 
lands,  such  as  those  of  Lancashire  and  Lincolnshire, 
MMbmany  other  places.  Hie  large  slow  soudiMi 
"hoaxid  seems- best'Cidculated  £or  sudi  localities."  Hal<- 
limrs^idi  ire  of- a  larger  deseriptioti)  and  crossed 
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for  the  purpooe  of  speed/  are  only,  superior  in  vpen 
countries^  where^  for  want  of  covert^  the  hare?wiUitii& 
five  or  six  miles  right  out  without  a  single  turn.  In 
such  cases  the  pleasures  of  a  chase  may  be  compared 
to  those  of  fox-hunting. 

Inveterate  stag  and  fox-hunters  think  hare-hunt- 
ing only  fit  for  boys  and  old  men ;  but  this^  sport, 
although  not  possessing  that  diversity  attendant  on 
a  fox-chase^  is  nevertheless  calculated  to  inapm-a 
contemplative  mind  with  more  of  the  pleasiurto  •£ 
huntings  as  much  more  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  a|ik 
mals  can  be  observed  than  in  the  other  two. 
'  Various  modes  are  practised  by  huntsmen  in  search* 
itkf  for  hares ;  but  should  one  be  found  aocidentaiiy 
sitting  in  her  form^  the  dogs  are  generally  drawn  off 
to  prevent  them  killing  her  in  her  seat.  The  persoi 
who  finds  the  hare  then  walks  quietly  up  to.  her, 
alarts  her^  and  she  is  allowed  to  go  away  at  her  own 
pace.  The  dc^s  are  then  led  quietly  to  her  ionn, 
and,  when  thus  put  upon  the  scents  they  go  off  in 
a  atyle  of  uniformity  and  vigour  affording  pleasure 
to  all  present. 

Mr  Beckford,in  his  Thoughts  on  Huntings  obsetVes, 
t^at ''  Harriers,  to  be  good,  like  all  other  hounds, 
must  be  kept  to  their  own  game ;  if  you  run  a  £ox 
with  them  you  spoil  them ;  hounds  cannot  be  perfiwt 
unless  used  to  one  scent  and  one  style  of  huntngj 
Harriers  run  foxes  in  so  different  a  manner  frodl 
hares>  that  it  is  of  great  disservice  tothemnkrhenthiiy 
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select  with  judgment ;  nor  the  timoiout*hare 
0*enqatc)i*d  destroy,  but  leave 't]iat  vile  offence 
To  the  mean^  muraerous,  coursing  cr6w ;  mtpnt 

r.  It  (is|ftfaiik  in  aipaiak:  of  Harriers  to- :go?4od>  lait  ;i'' 
f(Mr  llie-liatif  istiirt^oTous  atumaV'ii^c]i''we(iCQiinat» 
help  Icielitig  tsoife  compabsion  £Dr>  *  at  •  the  very  tunoii 
we  are  pUmung'her  destruotioiit;'  wei  fihduld  givet 
80ip&  to<  all)  heir  >  little  trioka^  -.  and  not  kill  her  faiihy 
aiiii  oy^matdhcd.  i  Ib8tin<it  imtrucf s  her<  to  ilii^ 
atigood  (dtfenbe  <  'wli^  >  not  <  utifaxply  treated ;;  <  and^i  }a» 
far  >  aa  \  het  own  safety  is  •  ooncei1ied>.8ke  faaa  mf vo 
conning  t}ian  the  f (IX,  lind  tried  a  greatec  Tluriotj^bif 
shifts  and  artifices  ta  save  her  life.  We  >  have!  often 
heard  that  hared;  which/ from- the.  iniraculoiiJS«escapei|| 
the^ihare  made, -.inere  considepped  witches  ;lmt  iwe 
bfiUeye  novie  iBvet(>heavd  of  a  fox.  which  had  cuniQiiig 
enough  to  he  thought  a  wizard  or  warlocks-  •(.;■..  > 
,.' jitflras.lie  :SOiClcJlije».4ndi  J^e  <£to  muchi  the  oelbaMof 
thbiSpiUi  than  they  are  tery  difficah  to  he  distiilguTshedb 
firotOiit*..  'Some  people  cannot  see  theiitrin;theivtfaniiy 
enii^iai^'they  aire  pointed  outi!  A.gentleniaiiJnx{)DBr 
a^fKWinsirtg^pasty.withhis  &ieiid%  was  sbonmioneliiit 
thftt/tpoaitioDy  whoi  >iiiltantly  .exclaiimed>>/M8  iihdi 
a/hf(?e.?^;lhen  bjf  Jove  I  fotmd  twp^this  tmoniiing*  tail 
we  rode  along !"     We  shall  conclude  our  account  of 
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the  Harrier  with  Someryile's  beautiful  description 
of  a  pack  at  fault :—  ' 

^^  Huntsman !  take  heed ;  they  stop  in  fiiU  career. 
Yon  crowding  flocks,  that  at  a  distance  graze. 
Have  haply  foiled  the  turf.    See  !  that  old  hound. 
How  busily  he  works,  but  dares  not  trust     ■  fi. 
His  doubtful  sense  I    Draw  yet  a  wider  ring^^ 
9a}^  t  now  ai^W  ^^  chorus  filb.    As 
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THE  BEAGLE, 

{CobU  Peritant.) 

This  is  the  smallest  of  the  dogs  of  the  chase  which  go 
under  the  general  denomination  of  Hound,  meaning 
that  kind  which  have  the  innate  property  of  finding 
their  game  and  pursuing  it  by  what  sportsmen  call 
scent,  which  seems  to  be  an  impregnation  of  the  at- 
mosphere with  a  certain  effluvia  issuing  from  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  and  acting  upon  the  olfactory  mem- 
brane of  the  dog's  nose- 
Although  the  Beagle  is  far  inferior  in  point  of 
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■peed  to  the  harrier,  yet  his  sense  of  ■"^-llmg  m  but 
ii  «(]UBlly  exquisite,  and  he  pursues  her  with  uidcfr 
tigable  vigilance,  energy,  and  perseverance.  Bra; 
winding  and  nil  the  mazes  are  traced  by  him  with  i 
degree  of  exactness  which  must  be  seen  to  be  pt^ 
perly  understood  and  justly  estimated,  while  the  mA 
and  melodious  tones  of  his  voice  afford  ecstatic  plea- 
sure to  the  lovers  of  the  chase,  and  is  thus  find; 
described  by  Somervile ; — 

"  Hark  t  from  yon  cavnt,  vhne  thou  awrwii^  «aka.  1 1 

Above  (he  humbls  copu  upiriag  rite, 

WIiBt  gloriou*  triumpbs  burst  in  tiery  gUe 

Upon  out  ntviah'd  care  1    The  huntcr't  ibaut, 

The  duiging  horns  s»ell  thcit  sweei  winding  nota. 

The  piick  »iite-opcning  low!  the  irembling  aJi 

M'iih  vsriouii  melody  ;  fmai  tree  lo  tree 

The  prapagatcd  cry  tedoublinfi;  boundu. 

And  winged  zephyra  wnft  the  floating  joy 

Through  all  the  regiona  near. 

The  puzxling  pack  unravel,  wile  by  wile, 
Male  within  mine-" 

Much  emulation  prevailed  in  former  timea  MM% 
sportsmen  in  the  breeding  of  Beagles,  and  Ir  Wi 
then  the  greatest  merit  to  rear  dogs  of  the  amallnt 
growth.  Amongst  amateurs  of  hunting.  Beagles  were 
so  carefully  selected  in  point  of  size,  that  they  ttl- 
dom  exceeded  ten  or  eleven  inches  in  height ;  anil 
they  were  so  well  matched  with  respect  to  speed, 

t  during  the  chaw  a  sooi  ■^w^  \«^^\k  vmr- 
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«cdbiiiiai#^  ee^ef  ^  fo^,  if  the '  ^ent  11^6  ^  W^1I> '  '^'  'Aki'e 

te|  )lltte  chiitic&  of  escapb  fh>m<tNm^.^ '  Tbek^'^kiW. 

fkessjihfm^ver.i^s^beptincipal  'MftsMi  dT ^^i- 1^% 
iMfoM'tbtdly  discontiiiu^  ih  pMks/  dhd-lftnit  Oi^ 

^iieiiidW  8^1doiii'%o  be  met  With'beyohd^  ftfW  '(*6u})les^ 
used  in  some  of  the  southern  coui^ties  of  'EifgtiEiild'to 
ensxaejinding  more  certainly  in  greyhound-conrsing. 
HoAtinig  with  the  Beagle'  was  adiAirably  Adapted 
for  ladies^  and  gentlemen  up  in  years ;  and^'  besides^ 
afforded  much  amusement  to  rustics^  and  other  pe- 
destrian  hunters ;  for  there  were  few  male  pei^ns  of 
any  activity  who  could  not  keep  up  with  then^.. 

The  late  Colonel  Hardy  once  hadapackof  ^«^les 
amounting  to  ten  or  twelve  cquples^  andso  dimifiutive 
in  size^  that  they  were  always  carried  tp.|uad  firom  the 
sporting-field  in  a  large  pair  of  panniers  aiung  across 
a  horse.  This  curious  pack  was  lost  to  the  Cblonel 
in  rather  a  singular  manner.  It  was  kept  in  a^'bam^ 
which  was  one  night  broken  open^  when  all  the 
homids  and  the  panniers  were  stolen ;  and«  notwith- 
•landing  the  most  diligent  search^  no  trace  of  eitfatfr 

•  eduid  ever  be  discovered. 

mUSTXC  NO110M8  OF  CM)0DKB8S.  '' 

"  Peter  Beckford,  Esq.  having  heaird  of  in  snilJl  pack 
of  Beagles  to  be  disposed  of  in  Derbyshire/^  dent  'fiis 
eaachman  (the  person  he  could  beM  s]pare)  to  flHch 
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the  dogs.  It  YTSLB  a  long  journey;  and  the  man  not  hav- 
ing been  used  to  hounds,  had  some  trouble  in  getting 
them  along ;  besides,  it  unfortunately  happened  that 
they  had  not  been  out  of  the  kennel  for  many  weeks 
before,  and  were  so  riotous,  that  they  ran  after  every 
thing  they  saw ;  sheep,  cur-dogs,  and  birds  of  all 
sorts^  as  well  as  hares  and  deer.  However,  their  con- 
ductor lost  but  one  of  their  number ;  and  when  Mr 
Beckford  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  them,  he 
replied,  ''  They  could  not  fail  of  being  good  l^uiid% 
for  they  would  hunt  any  thing  !" 
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THE  OTTER-HOUND, 

(^Canis  Lutrans.) 


Tbfi  Otter^'Hound  is  a  mixed  breed  between,  tbe 
hardy  southern  hound  and  the  large  rough  terrier. 
His  head  is  large  and  broad^  his  ears  long  and  pen- 
dulous ;'  he  is  in  size  betwixt  the  harrier  and  fox- 
hound ;  is  thick  quartered  and  shouldered ;  his  hair 
strong  and  wiry^  and  somewhat  shaggy.  He  is  a 
bold  and  fierce  dog^  and  has  a  full  and  harmonious 
voice.  He  is  usually  sandy-coloured  on  the  back, 
the  sides^  and  the  neck^  with  the  lower  parts  white ; 
he  carries  his  tail^  which  is  roughs  in  the  manner  of  a 
fox-hound. 

Otter-hunting  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  a  favourite  amusement  among|t  the  young  gentry 
of  Great  Britain,  at  which  period  that  animal  was 

r 

much  more  numerous  than  at  the  present  time,  being 
greatly  reduced  since  population  became  more  dense, 
and  gamekeepers  more  generally  used,  who  employ  ell 
kinds  of  traps  and  gins  to  destroy  them ;  cultivation 
has  also  contributed  to  lessen  this  destructive  creature. 
Otter-Hounds  were  kept  in  small  packs  of  from  six 
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to  sixteen^ — seldom  exceeding  that  numlnnr.  The  sport 
of  otter-hunting  is  now  little  understood^  91^  i^/quite 
on  the  decline  in  this  country ;  but  I  do  ni}t^«^  whj 
it  should  be  so^  as  there  is  scope  for  it  when  every  other 
branch  of  the  chase  is  necessarily  abandoned  l. and 
when  this  animal  is  hunted  in  a  proper  style,  anil, ac- 
cording to  rule^  it  affords  much  amusement,  a^d  u^ 
most  enlivening  sport.  '^  Good  Otter-Hounds  UHrp 
an  old  writer)  will  come  chanting^  and  trail  alone  br 
the  river-dide^  and  will  beat  every  tr^e-root,"  mvr 
osier-bed  and  tuft  of  bulrushes,  nay,  sometunes  ym 
will  take  the  water  and  beat  it  like  a  spaniel,  wiQ  bf 
these  means  the  otter  can  hardly  escape  you." 

Their  manner  of  ranging  is  thus  finely 
by  the  poet  of  the  Chase  : — 
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They  snuff  the  fishy  stream,  that  to  each  blade 
Rank- scenting  clings  !    See !  how  the  moniiiig  dews 
They  sweep,  that  from  their  feet  besprinkling  drop 
Dispersed,  and  leave  a  track  oblique  behind. 
Now  on  firm  land  they  range^  then  in  die  flood 
They  plunge  tumultuous ;  or  through  reedy  ^ools 
Rustling  they  work  their  way  ;  no  holt  escapes 
Their  curious  search.    With  quick  sensatioo  now     • 
The  f\iming  vapour  stings ;  flatter  thetr  hewMi^  ■'.-:''' 

And  joy  redoubled  bursts  from  every  moalh  ,i 

In  louda  symphonies.    Yon  hollow  trunk,  ■ :  •  •  If >'■  <=  s 

That  with  its  hoary  head  incurved  salutea    .  -,r.-.n.; 

The  passing  wave,  must  be  the  tyrant*8  fovt.-     ^.'    .,.      ,, 
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And  dread  abode.     How  these  impatient  climb, 
MHifle  otiien  ,at  the  root  incessant  bay ! — 
They  put  him  down." 

The  rivers  and  lakes  which  are  frequented  by  the 
otter  exhibit  various  marks  by  which  he  can  be  traced ; 
dead  fish  and  fish-bones  are  found  strewed  along  its 
banks ;  and  the  prints  of  his  feet^  called  his  seal,  are 
usually  visible  in  the  sand  or  clay.  He  preys  prin- 
cipally during  the  night,  hence  the  reason  he  is  so 
seldom  seen.  He  conceals  himself  during  the  day 
under  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  where  he  gene- 
rally forms  a  kind  of  subterraneous  gallery,  running 
for  several  yards  parallel  to  the  water's  edge,  so  that 
if  he  happen  to  be  assailed  from  one  end,  he  files  to 
the  other,  and  evades  his  enemy  by  plunging  into  the 
deep. 

A  few  couples  of  good  hounds  are  sufficient  for  this 
sport  Like  the  chase  of  the  hare  or  the  fox,  the  best 
time  for  finding  an  otter  is  early  in  the  morning ; 
both  banks  of  the  water  should  be  beaten,  and  where 
any  of  the  Hounds  open,  the  place  should  be  examin- 
ed, in  order  that,  by  the  seal,  or  mark,  it  may  be 
ascertained  which  way  he  bent  his  head.  If  this 
should  afford  no  information,  the  cause  may  frequent- 
ly be  perceived  by  the  spraints ;  the  hounds  should . 
be  followed,  and  if  he  be  lodged  in  a  sough,  or  other 
similar  situation,  at  a  distance  from  the  bank,  the 
animal  should  be  forced  into  a  sack,  and  carried  to 
the  water,  if  sport  be  the  object,  for  an  otter  can 
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make  little  play  cm  lAiid/further  than  ^ftmg  ^nost 
keenly.  Tn  the"water  the  fitter  wSU  sboW'tmlst'^s^ 
(iellent  diveihsion,  and^  if  it  be  tolerably -ezStendiViB^  he 
will  not  be  killed  without  tome  troizble^  however 
g6dd  the  hottnds  may  be^  or  hoWetor  iesUakoias  ike 
hiihtet'i^  takfbe  in  trsing  their  speara  in  ott»r-heat* 
ing,  the  best  sport  may  be  expected  where;  tkei  river 
is  of  a  moderate  breadth^  as  the  sportsmen  and  dogs 
are  less  likely  to  lose  sight  of  the  otter^  and^  besides, 
they  can  have  a  better  view  of  aTL  that  goes  on. 

When  an  otter  is  seized,  or  on  the  point  of  being 
caught  by  the  hounds,  he  turns  upon  his  pursuers 
with  the  utmost  ferocity  ;  he  fastens  hia  mouth  on 
his  enemy  like  a  smith's  vice,  and  is  not  content  with 
the  mere  pinching  of  his  jaws,  but  shakes  aft^  the 
manner  of  dogs  when  fighting,  or  of  a  terrier  worry- 
ing a  rat ;  and  thus  he  resolutely  continues  the  contest 
either  till  he  is  torn  to  pieces  by  the  hounds,  or  finds  a 
quicker  death  through  the  medium  of  the  spear.    It 
is  singular  the  jaws  of  the  otter  are  so  constructed, 
that,  even  when  dead,  they  are  difficult  to  separate, 
but  adhere  with  the  utmost  tenacity.      Several  in- 
stances have  been   known   of  dogs  being  literally 
drowned  by  otters  which  they  had  seized  under  wa- 
ter ;   for  they  can  sustain  the  want  of  respiration  for 
a  much  longer  time  than  a  dog.     Otters  sometimes 
grow  to  a  considerable  weight :  one  was  snared  in 
the  river  Lea  in  October,  1794,  between  Ware  and 
Hertford,  which  weighed  upwards  oi  Joriy  pounds. 
In  1796,  near  Bridgenorth,  on  the  river  Worse,  four 
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otters  were  killed ;  one  stood  three  and  another  four 
hours  before  the  dogs^  and  was  scarcely  a  minute  out 
of  sight.  The  hearts  and  other  portions  of  them  were 
eaten  by  many  respectable  people  who  attended  the 
hunt^  and  were  allowed  to  be  very  delicious ;  the  car- 
casses were  also  eaten  by  the  men  employed^  and 
found  to  be  excellent. 
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THE  BULL-TERRIER, 

(CanU  PugUit,) 

This  variety,  which  has  now  assumed  a  fixed  cha- 
racter, as  its  name  implies^  was  produced  by  a  cross 
between  the  bull-dog  and  terrier^  and  this  variety 
proves  to  be  a  handsomer  dog  than  either  of  its  pro- 
genitors. It  is  a  sprightly  and  showy  animal^  and 
even  better  adapted  for  mischievous  sport  than  either 
of  the  above  dogs.  He  is  airy  and  pleasant-tempered, 
but  possesses  great  fierceness  when  his  energies  are 
called  into  action. 

The  full-sized  BulUTerrier  is  larger  than  either  of 
his  original  parents,  from  which  we  are  inclined  to 
think  he  has  a  dash  of  the  mastiff  in  him.  He  has  rather 
a  large  square  head,  short  neck,  deep  chest,  and  very 
strong  legs.  He  possesses  great  strength  of  jaw, 
and  draws  a  badger  with  much  ease.  He  is  of  all 
colours,  and  often  white,  with  large  black  or  browh 
patches  on  different  parts  of  his  body.  His  hair  is 
short  and  stiff. 

This  variety  has  risen  into  great  reputation  with 
gentlemen  of  the  "  Fancy^"  and  consequently  good 
ones  sell  for  a  high  price. 


It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  services  of  diis  excd* 
lent  dog  are  too  often  misapplied^  and  his  prowess 
turned  to  the  most  wanton  mischief;  such  as  fight- 
ing with  other  dogs^  tearing  to  pieces  the  domestic 
cat^  worrying  and  maiming  unfortunate  and  starv- 
ing stray  dogs^ — sports  that  must  be  viewed  by  the 
humane  withJ^ooifiob^fMldf  capfo^)>e  fff*^^^  repro^ 
bated* 

Such  is  the  £uicy  for  this  dbg  at  present^  that  no 
i^  9|f  J^  |toi>^jparticulw:ly  i^ JUondo^,  c^r^jP  »flOT 
^^|i|p^nft^alk  or  ride  without  oi^  gfthfipi  ^f^i^ 
^jjji^.owA,hepi^  or.tb^^  ,  T)ffi  4f^if^ 

^^ffrii^  thrpugb  ,^.et  fand  heascy  ,f oads,  at  ?thr§ie^jpj^ 
^^  ;writh  J^^  ^ngup^  Ifdling  Piit.  o^  J^i^.  w^iiifiij,^^^ 
f<^  /is^jiing.  in '  ai^paypp  frc«n  hii|i^  and  ,fJ)i^ol|flt|el;R{f ij^^ 
X^i^  ,ii;L  m^,  ;!^, Jb^.^t«iJ.  so  4r3ggk4,^ti  Jft 
nearly  weighs  him  to  the  earthy  havji^g.  iA  al^lj^e^^ 
^^.If^yellj^d  9L  twen^-onile, ft9get;iat,the  flt^^  a 
^)ef4y  Wk.  Jt  is  a.pj^of  great^faru^Uy  tq4i<rtr9ff| 
a(fDi^«jithjful  ^fTea|wr^.l:(y^O:.WJ^ 
fjli^^th^  ilieEe  9hpw,of  hiqfi .  foUpwi^g  aa  n  ,faabiflWfj^>^ 
a{^pendagch  Jif^  %#n^  who  isrj^tber  amuiii^f^^}!^ 
^»;;mbjeiat,  writes  as  ibllws :— 'f j The  rie^lisr.  ^ck^k 

9r  ftvpei:  ftddff, ;  ,qp  mm  ^  Q^,  ■.  fi^flipr  ff^U^SSJ^ 
in   the  west>  to  north-eastern   Hollovff^yi  f^  i^lH 
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vAvhefgtLtJed  dab  hanging  fi'omliis'pcfelEfl^'andliit.pctt^' 
ttiibiont  y^eW  crMited  and  fuckeredi'Mit  limit '^lavaiciaf 
tike  df  the  new  cnt  eiiher'  &t  the  heeb '  of -liittiiBe^lnH 
his  prad.  Hie  swells  of  Bninswidc  and  tiSe  a^tiidHJgi 
squidiBs  haye  dropped  eTea^the -Mewfbiiiidlainl>«Ddi 
th#  Poodle,  to  be  followed  by  one  of  oumeiriMliinftifi 
of  the  dog.  But  let  us  not  part  under  sqcha^iadaaaarT 
neglect  as  not  to  quote  with  honour  the  ilUistfewat) 
originator  of  the  fashion,  which  prescribed:  Jcrtl^attMT 
dog  as  the  indispensable  attendant  of  a  nod  fxBoridCI 
8ta«et'*  swell  in  his  morning  walk.  Our  '&iencl»foii|h«f 
can  rtod  this,  and  have  read '  befbre>  lliri^i  Xbstaiidfi 
smioke  our  allusion ;  those  who  neither  hkvo'iiinr  wm^ 
wb  rdfer  to  the  parish-clerk.  '     '^  :  -  -J   <of^  .gat 

^*  Pull  twenty  3rears,  perhaps^  have  ^^mst  '(vide  Hfa' 
RobinBon's  lucubrations)  since  the'  noble '  ^ IHiicbv  n^ 
Ha^fti^on  made  his  diurnal  progress  as  abave^-atkenlitf 
edl>yhis  famous  Bull-Bitch/  which  he 'glori|»a^jri 
progged  with  two  pounds  of  twmp  steaka.  per  6»ffp 
and  a  good  noggin  of  strong  beer  .  with  a  todsloili 
nighty  fbr  which  the  animal  had  acquired  a^rntKdit) 
liq\iorish^ut.  The  story  of  the  ambitious  l^Urafi 
tli^  celebrated  original  is  equally  well  kndwny>aRli 
the  following  anecdote  passed  currently  itoougbttdl' 
thfe* flash  circles  fVom  west  to  east: —  :   •»! 

'n\:  i-'  CURIOUS  RENOOCKTBR.     :'^  "-i    ^:>.•:  inf^dj 

""^OA^  afternoon,  the  noble  Duke,  unntttffnd^j^ity^M'^ 
Biilt<iBitch>  but  accompanied  by  Sey<)#al  d^  ^^^itnmn 


ibmm  palsi  wns^  padding  tbe  hoof  fltMig  -  Bondftft^rfieV 
wJben.  iOQ^iynf  j&em  exdmi^  -suddenlyy  ^JBy-idlcit 
hid jtjl' Duke; tbeie*i)  yonrJDocrd&rcanung'tO'mest'USj 
f^vblitjIL':  rPaith  !'  exclaimidd liis  G^ace>. f iso  tbevebfii 
i^rfiutfiienoii9b>-^e-U  speftk.  hinij,^^aid  havje  a  bit  ^qC^. 
airii|iint)«t/Min  4uid*bia;ina9qiierade.v  \  The  paijtiesr  af^^ 
pnaanhed^doae*  md  hom  the  intervcratioi)/fbfM>the> 
crowds  the  l>0tible>  who  had  his  tike  at  his  heeUi  4^t 
ndti{^]3celvaihi!»«M^er^  until  be  was  addressed  bji^thf^. 
DfakeHn  tise  following:  tanns  :-^^  Siiv-rMr  What^mayn , 
befi|yoi]ii^anie>  vyou  have  pr%ged  my  buffer  wmdymj/fr^ 
bfiilai't  [TbeDooble^  who 'had  a  goodfront>  andprerr 
seKse  of  xmad  equal  to  the.  greatness  of  his  undediflJIi^ 
ing^  smoking  the  ducal  gossip^  very  readily  r^eipUed^/ 
*eM^  Lord  J>uka>  ^you  h^vQ  aettled.the  aea>unti:v((ith- 
otit  attending  to  thei  ^reckoning*    I  bought .  that  t  Mh^i 
additfaese leathern  ic^/ with  my  omn\ldunt^  aadlft 
t]f^>vese4»Ue  thoae  of  yourvGraoei  I  prm  th^mt^y 
mtmb  hi^y  in  .CKHisequence;'  v^Ohoyr^iaJt'^sof^Vv^^^ 
jeinedlheDidce;  f that, alters  the: rca^e^  and,.!  bayef 
cniy^  to  wish  you  <  Itick/  . .  In  the   meantiine^ ,  ,^p■. 
Bouhle  ilad  stoodi^  with  a  fiirni  a^d  assured;  poi|%ii 
Uaumcef^  the'united  quia^  from  top  tpstoe,  of:  the  G^t 
rinthiaTi^ sweUa  in  frqint/'  •.     = .    ,  \       . . .  ^  ^  ?j^ ; 

In  a  few  additional  words  of  .respect.  and^gPi^t 
wishes  towards  our  Corinthian  orders,  we  conjure 
them  not  to  be  unmindful^  in  a  aimlar  case,  of  the 
lanipptiihW  impimde»)ee<ff ,  A(o«tgipa^l^^  9^fna- 

mara^lte  dceadfol  fate  of  ;oae  lof  tb^niit  audi  thl^  ccnHt 
sequent  miseries  of  his  surviving  family  ! 
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SIR  WALTB«  SOOTt'b  DOO  CAMP. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  tS^r  Waker  Soott 
for  the  following  anecdote  ;— 

"  The  wisest  dog  I  ever  had  was  what  ia  called  the 
BuU-Dog  Terrier.  I  taught  him  to  nnderatand  a 
great  many  trords^  insomach  that  I  am  poaitivv  thst 
llie  cornmunication  betwixt  the  csnine  spatfea  and 
onrselves  might  ^  gi^eatly  enlarged;  CSaanp  onet 
bit  the  baker,  who  war  brkigiiig^imad<to  Ae  tesilj. 
I  beat  him,  and  i^xplained  the  enoMBty-of  ida  ofciee; 
after  which,  to  the  last  moment  of  ifais  life^  he' 
heard  the  least  allasicm  to  the  aiQiry,"iii 
voice  or  tone  it  was  mentioned,  withira|r'  gwHiay  ly 
and  retiring  into  the  darkest  connter  -iif  the  foon 
with  great  appearance  of  distress.  HUhetf  itiydamUt, 
'  The  baker  was  well  paid/  •or  '  Tbeliaker  was  not 
hurt  after  aQ/  Camp  cMne.  forth  from  his-  hMinf- 
place,  capered,  and  barked,  and  r^ice^.  When  be 
was  unable,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  to  attend  me 
when  on  horseback,  he  used  to  watdi  far  my  return, 
and  the  servant  used  to  tell  him  ^  his  master  waa  con- 
ing down  the  hill,  pr  through  the  moor,'  and  aldKmgfa 
he  did  not  use  any  gesture  to  explain  his  meaaii^, 
Camp  was  never  known  to  mistake  faim^  but  eidier 
went  out  at  the  front  to  go  up  the  hill,  or  at  the  back 
to  get  down  to  the  moor-side.  He  oeitainly  had  t 
singular  knowledge  of  spoken  language." 
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UNOSB8TANDS  8POKBN  LANGUAGE. 

A  most  respectable  clothier  in  Edinburgh^  vrb^^as 
all  his  life  been  much  attached  to  the; canine  spf^ieis> 
has  had  sevefal  dog9  which  have  discovered  vsjCrohg 
intellectual  powers^  and  after  cultivation  hftye,t^e|i 
striking  proofs  of  their  intelligence.  One  iA^ipartipu^ 
lar,  a  Bt^^Terrier,  named  Csesar^  seemed  to  .ujid^fv 
stand  iipcdcen  language  pretty  correctly.  .. 
^One  dfliythis  gentleman  M^as  making  8oroe'a)(te- 
ratikni*  on*  the  offices  at  the  back;  of  his  h«tt|sey 
and  giving  the  mason  directions  regarding,  them* ^his 
dog  Oesar;  (which  at  all  .times  was  most  inquisl^vp 
•nd^iMttentive:to  every  thing  that  was  going.  ooay.iKas 
sfetending  Um^.  but  .being  troublesome^  he  w^a  ordiW'- 
Mmp  stairs,  al^d  desired  to  remain  ;in  his  i^aiiterJs 
room. :  He  obeyed ;  but  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
aft^wards  be  came  running  down  to  the  back  ar^, 
looked  up  in  his  master's  face,  and  baxked.  after  ^the 
fashion  of  a  person  speaking.  His  owner  and  the 
mason  were^alike  struck  with  the  uncommon  man- 
ner of  the  dog,  and  wondered  what  he  wanted; 
it  then  occurred  to  them  that  somebody  must  be  in 
the  room  above.  When  the  gentleman  proeeedsd^to 
Ibliow  his  dog,  the  animal  wagged  his  tail,  led  the 
way,  and  seemed  much  pleased.  On  reaching  hia  room 
he  found  a  visitor  there,  who  informed  him  that  the 
dog  ran  out  of  the  room  in  a  great  hurry  the^mo^ 
ment  he  entered.     This  was  the  first  time  he  had 
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done  so,  but  afterwards  he  gave  many  similar  proofs 
of  his  understanding. 

PLATBD  AT  HIDJS-AND-SBSK. 

This  dog  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  children  of 
the  family,  who  were  then  young,  and  used  ito  pkj 
with  them  upon  all  occasions,  entering  with  much 
zeal  into  their  different  sports,  and  acting  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  did.  They  frequently  played 
at  the  game  called  hide-and-seek ;  upon  which  occa- 
sions Caesar  always  considered  himself  one  of  the 
party.  When  any  of  the  boys  went  to  hid|[|^himself, 
Gsesar  never  attempted  to  follow  or 
the  rviitB  of  the  game,  but  waited 
and  attention,  with  his  ears  'prUpted,,,^or  the  word 
hidee,  (which  is  the  dgnal  for  sieardbi,)  when  he  would 
set  off  at  full  speed  in  quest  of  the  hidden  individual, 
and  seldom  failed  to  be  the  first  ta  discover  his  place 
of  concealment. 
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THE  LURCHER. 


SECTION  VIII. 

MOnpKBI,  HOIfNDe,   VBIOH  HUNT  SIMeifT  CITBEB  1 
THB  BOBNT  OB  BTX. 


THE  LURCHER, 

(Canii  Indagator.) 

This  variety  is  smaller  th&n  the  greyhound,  with  its 
limbs  stronger  and  shorter,  the  head  less  acute,  with 
hhort,  erect,  and  half-pricked  cars :   the  whole  body 
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and  tail  are  covered  with  rough  co^se  hsgr  ;  it  is 
grizzly  about  the  muzzle,  and  is  of  a  pale  san^colour, 
or  iron-grey.  ,  . 

The  Lurcher  is  supposed  to  have  be^q  originally 
produced^  first  by  a  cross  of  the  greyhoiiiid  ancji,  har- 
rier^ and  afterwards  re-crossed  with  the  terrier  i;  hence 
the  quickness  of  his  scents  which  he  ppBSfs^e;^  ii;  a 
strong  degree.  The  habits  of  this  dog  lead  iLim  to^con- 
oealment  and  cunning ;  and  he  is  often  emplfiyed  id 
killing  hares  and  rabbits  under  the  cloud  o^.nigb;i;y  for 
which  nature  seems  eminently  to  hat^ve  fitted:  him. 
When  taken  to  the  warren,  he  lies  sqp^t^  or  atqak 
out  with  the  utmost  precaution,  Whep  hejsijtli^i/^es 
or  scents  the  rabbits  feQding;^  an4  ^ke.t^fs  pVQgeDi|or> 
the  gr0yhound>  darts  upon  them.wpith  an  eicq^eding 
quickness,  without  barking  or  .making  the  least 
noise.  He  is  trained  to  bring  .the  booty  to  his  ma^ 
ter,  who  often  waits  at  some  distance  to  receive  it 
One  of  these  dogs  will  kill  a  great  many  rabbits  in 
the  course  of  a  night.  Bewick  says^  that  they  >vere 
^^80  destructive,  that  they  are  now  with,  great  pro- 
priety proscribed,  and  the  breed  is  almost  extinct" 

"  I  have  seen  a  dog  and  bitch  of  this  kind/.',  says 
he,  'Mn  the  possession  of  a  man  who  had  formerly 
used  them  for  the  purpose  above  described.  He  de- 
clared, that,  by  their  means,  he  could  procure  in  an 
evening  as  many  rabbits  as  he  could  carry  home." 

In  the  year  1809, 1  resided  for  some  time  on  Holy- 
Island,  coast  of  Northumberland,  and  had  occasion 
one  day  to  be  in  Berwick,  at  an  early  hour.     I  left 
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the  blaiid  on  horseback^  at  low-water^  by  moonlight. 
When  I  reached  Goswick- warren^  I  came  upon  two 
men  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  turf-^dyke.    I  spoke  to 
them ;  and  while  I  was  in  the  act  of  doing  so^  a  dog 
of  ^is  breed  approadied  widi  a  rabbit  in  hk  months 
width  he  laid  down  and  scampered  off.    Being  now 
convinced  they  were  engaged  in  rabbit^stealing,  I 
entered  into  conversation  respecting  the  qualities  of 
their  dogs^  which  I  was  anidous  to  learn ;  and  upmi 
my  declaring  that  I  was  a  stranger,  and  that  I  would 
not  divulge  their  delinquency,  they  readily  gave  me  a 
detail  of  tlveni.    They  had  iscareely  commenced  when 
atuthor  df^ttiadehi^ai^pearance  witharabbit  aiidlaid 
it  Aowni  bHt  did  iiot^  like  ht^'Cdmpanion,  makfe  olF  when 
he  had  done  so.  One  of  the  men  said  to  himy  ^^  Go  off, 
sir,"  when  he  inhnediiitely  left  them ;  and  he  told  me^ 
he  was  a  y^mng  dog,  Uttie  more  dian  a  year  old.  They 
infomed  m»,  that  snbh  Was  the  keenness  of  the  older 
dog,  Biid  another  whidi  had  shortly  befoi«  died,  for 
huntihg  rabbits  luid  hares,  that  tiiey  would  frequently 
giD  loiit  of  their  own  accord,  when  it  wasiikoenvenient 
for  tiieir  owners  to  attend  them,  ahd  thai  they  ihvari* 
aHy  fttched  in  a  hare  or  rabbit.  Indeed;  their  ardour 
was  such^  that  they  would  sometimes  go  to  a  rabbit-war- 
ren, at  a  distance  of  eight  miles  from  their  dwelling,  in 
pursuit  of  game ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  became 
necessary  for  their  masters  to  chain  them  every  nighty 
when  they  did  not  accompany  them  in  this  pursuit. 
The  dogs  never  attempted  to  leave  home  during  the 
day,  for  which  reason  they  were  allowed  to  go  at  full 
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liberty.  When  the  men  intended  on  an  evening  to  hunt 
rabbits^  they  threw  down  the  sacks  in  which  they  car- 
ried their  booty  in  a  comer  of  their  house^  when  the 
dogs  lay  dowii  beside  them^  and  would  not  stir  till 
their  masters  took  them  up.'  These  dogs  almost  never 
barked^  except  on  the  way  either  to  or  from  this 
plunder ;  on  which  occasions  they  always  preceded 
their  owners  about  fifty  yards.     If  they  met  any  per- 
son coming,  they  invariably  made  a  noise,  but  never 
were  known  to  bite  any  one.     I  asked  them  if  this 
was  an  instinctive  property,'  and  they  informed  me 
they  were  trained  to  it     As  they  found  it  necessary 
in  various  places  to  leave  the  highway  to  avoid' vil- 
lages, their  dogs  never  failed  to  quit  the  road  at  the 
very  places  where  they  usually  deviated,  although  at 
that  distance  before  them.     Sometimes  one  of  tiie 
dogs  would  return  back  to  the  party  while  on. the 
road,   and  wag  his  tail,   but  they  seldom  or  never 
did  so  together ;  and  if  he  showed  a  desire  to  remain 
by  his  master,  the  latter  had  only  to  say,  "  Go  on, 
sir,"  when  he  set  off  at  full  speed  to  his  post  as  one  of 
the  advanced  guard. 

During  the  time  I  was  conversing  with  them  these 
dogs  brought  in  seven  rabbits. 
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THE  LEYMMER,  OR  LEVINER, 

{Canit  L0rdriu»,) 

This  dog  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  breed  betwixt 
the  gceyhound  and  the  houn49  possessing  great  swift- 
Bessb  a  keen  sense  of  smelling^  and  much  strength. 
In  figure  he  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the  former. 
He  is  said' to  have,  hunted  both  by  sight  and  smelling. 
:  The  Leymmer  was  led  in  a  thongs  and  slipped  at 
game  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  greyhounds ;  from 
which  practice  it  derived  its  name. 

This  dog  has  long  been  extinct,  and  as  little  can 
be  gathered  from  vague  descriptions  as  to  his  figure, 
natural  history,  or  qualities,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  give  a  representation  of  him. 
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THE  TUMBLER, 

(Caiitf  SalUftor.) 

This  dog  is  iM>niiewhat  less  than  «  greyhound,  with  a 
long  lean  body ;  his  head  is  shaped  somewhat  like  that 
of  the  latter^  with  short  pricked  ears.  He  is  Hearty 
allied  to  the  lurcher^  which  he  strongly  r^esembles  in 
the  cunning  arts  which  he  uses  in  taking  his  prej. 
Hence  his  name^  as  in  hunting  he  does  toot  directly 
run  at  the  game^  but  scampers  about  in  a  careless  and 
apparently  inattentive  manner^  tumbling  hiinsidlf  over 
till  he  comes  within  reach  of  it^  and  then  seizes  it 
by  n  sudden  spring,  somewhat  in  thie  manner  of  one 
of  the  feline  tribe. 

When  a  dog  of  this  kind  enters  a  warren^  he  makes 
a  circuitous  course  about  a  rabbit-burrow  in  a  slow  and 
cautious  manner^  and^  with  the  utmost  silence^  dili- 
gently marking  their  holes.  He  crouches  down  with 
his  belly  close  to  the  ground^  taking  care  always  that 
the  wind  be  blowing  towards  him^  so  that  the  rabbits 
may  not  discover  by  the  sense  of  smell  that  he  is  lurk- 
ing^ while  he  has  the  advantage  of  having  the  scent 
of  them.  When  he  perceives  the  rabbits  at  such  a 
distance  from  their  holes  that  he  is  sure  to  cut  off  their 
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retreat,  he  makes  towards  the  earth,  and,  from  his  su- 
perior swiftness,  generally  succeeds  in  catching  them. 
He  then  takes  his  prey  and  lays  it  at  the  feet  of  his 
master,  who  is  usually  waiting  at  some  little  distance. 
This  breed  of  dogs  is  nearly  extiiict  in  Great  Bri- 
tain^ and  hence  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace  their 
origin.  In  former  times  great  depredations  ^ere 
committed  by  means  of  them^  which  have  been  al- 
most completely  checked  by  some  severe  enactments 
in  the  game4aws/and  by  the  greater  vigilance  of  per* 
sops  who  have  the  charge  of  warrens. 


•  ■  1  .       . .  I ... 


.  .1? 
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THE  TURNSPIT, 

(Canit  Vertagut,  Idnoaeus.) 


'  ♦ 


This  dog  is  generally  long  in  the  body^  wiA-diart 
crooked  legs ;  his  tail  is  curled  upon  his  bads ;  bia 
head  rather  large  in  proportibh  to  the  dze  df'  hii 
body :  he  has  for  the  most  part  a  peculiarity  in  the 
colour  of  his  eyes^  having  the  iris  of  one  eye  black  and 
the  other  white.  The  Turnspit  is  to  be  met  -^th  of 
all  hiies^  but  the  usual  one  is  a  bluish-^ey^  'spo^jefl 
with  black, — occasionally  he  is  found  of  a  slatd  t^loA^.' 
The  shape  of  his  head  is  something  between  tUt  of 
the  pointer  and  bounds  with  long  ears. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  dog  which  has  straight 
legs. 

The  Turnspit  is  a  bold,  vigilant,  and  spirited  little 
dog ;  but  its  services,  which  were  at  one  titne  much 
valued,  have  been  superseded  in  Great  Britain  by 
the  invention  of  machinery  to  do  his  work  ;  he  is^  in 
consequence,  becoming  extremely  scarce,  and  in  all 
probability  will  soon  become  extinct,  although  in 
France  and  Germany  he  is  still  used  in  the  kitchen.* 

*  '^  It  is  probable  that  canine  Turnspits  were  not  used  at  court 
while  James  the  Sixth  reigned  here,  for  in  the  list  of  his  servants 
we  find  tumbroches. 
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Several  instances  are  recorded  of  dogs  distinguish- 
ing the  days  of  the  week.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  toMms  there  are  dogs  that  regularly  repair  thither 
on  market-days^  because  they  know  that  they  can 
procure  some  booty. 

Turnspits,  that  take  their  hours  for  labour  in  regu- 
lar rotation^  know  very  tirell  how  to  distinguish  the 
roasting  days  from  the  rest ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  make 
them  work  on  the  latter^  as  if  they  had  a  notion  that 
then  jt  was  mpre  than  they  were  in  duty  bound  to  do. 

A  ABASONINO  MAGHINB. 

Dt,Amaud  d'Antilli^  one  day  talking  with  the 
Duke  de  Laincourt  upon  the  hew  philosophy  of*  M. 
Descarte9>  maintained  that  beasts  were  meiie  ma- 
chines ;  tluit  they  had  no  sort  of  reason  to  direct  them ; 
and  that^  when  they  cried  or  made  a  noise,  it  was  only 
one  of  the  wheels  of  the  clocks  or  machine^  that  made 
it.  The  duke,  who  was  of  a  different  opinion,  replied^ 
'^  I  have  now  in  my  kitchen  two  Turnspits  which  take 
their  turns  regularly  every  other  day  to  get  into  the 
wheel ;  one  of  them  not  liking  his  employment^  hid 
himself  on  the  day  he  should  have  wrought,  so  that 

*'  I  have  heard  a  curious  story  of  the  Bath  Turnspits,  which 
were  fond  of  collecting  together  in  the  Ahbey-Churdi,  duribg  di- 
vine service.  Once,  at  the  mention  of  the  word  spit,  (I  forget  in 
what  lesson  for  the  day,— it  may  be  in  none,)  they  all  ran  out  of 
the  churdi  in  a. hurry*    I  think  this  is  primed  somewhere.'' 
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his  companion  was  forced  to  mount  the  wheel,  in  his 
stead ;.  but>  crying  and  wagging  his  tail>  he  m^de  a 
sign  for  those  in  attendance  to  follow  him.  He^  im- 
mediately conducted  them. to  a  garret,  where  he  dis- 
lodged the  idle  dog,  and  killed  him  ioMnediately." 


.  •  • 


THB  IDLBB  BROUGHT  TO  HIB  DUTY... ^ 

The  following  occurrence  took  place  in  the  Jesuits' 
College . at  Fleche: —  ..      ,     ^  ^^ 

After  the  cook  had  pr<epared  his  meat  for  .roasting, 
he  looked  for  the  doir  whose  turn  it  was  to.  work  the 
spit ;.  but  not  being  able  to  find  him^  he  attcappt^^ 
employ  for.this  Sjsrvice.  another  that  hjlpp^ped'  -%Q,he 
in  the  kitch^.  This,  dog,  however^  re^stecL^^cm^j 
having  bitten  the  cook  in  the  leg»  ra^  Away.^  The 
man^  with  whom  the  dog  was  a  particular  favourite, 
was  much  astonished  at  his  feroqity.  The  wound  he 
had  received  was  a  severe  one^  and  bled. profusely,  so 
that  it  y^aa  necessary  to  dress  it.  Wh^e  this  was  do- 
ing, the  dog,  which  had  run  into  the  garden,  and  found 
out  the  one  whose  turn  it  was  to  work  the  spit,  came 
driving  him  before  him  into  the  kitchen,  when  the  lat- 
ter immediately  went  of  his  own  accord  into  the  wheel. 

AN  INDUSTRIOUS  TURNSPIT. 

The  following  circumstance  shows  the  use  and 
tractability  of  the  dog : — 

"  When  I  was  (says  a  gentleman)  last  in  London, 
only  a  few  days  since,  I  saw  a  dog  of  a  very  ordinary 
description,  something  of  the  large-sized  old  Turn- 
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spit  breeds  harnessed  in  the  usual  manner^  beneath  a 
small  cart  belonging  to  a  baker^  using  his  best  strength^ 
and  seeming  to  delight  in  his  office  in  drawing  a 
heavy  burden  for  his  indolent  master^  who  ran 
whistling  by  the  side^  guiding  the  machine^  and  pre- 
venting an  occasional  overthrow  that  might  have 
been  otherwise  expected.  The  man  repeatedly  stop- 
ped to  serve  his  customers,  and  the  harness  was  so  con- 
trived that  the  dog  could  extricate  himself  from  his 
trammels,  when  he  ran  to  and  fro  barking  loudUy,  and 
appearing,  as  I  conceived,  to  rejoice  in  his  brief  liberty. 
When  the  baker's  business  was  finished,  he  whistled 
dirflly;  the  dog  instantly  left  his  companions,  with 
whom  he  was  engaged  at  a  distance,  threw  his  head 
into  the  ccdlar,  introduced  his  body  into  the  harness 
most  ingeniously  without  the  least  assistance,  and 
went  to  work  with  evident  pleasure.  I  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  follow,  and  saw  this  creature  do  the  same 
thing  repeatedly.  He  received  occasionidly  a  few  ca- 
resses and  a  crust  as  a  recompense  iind  encourage- 
ment,  and  was  always  ready  anid  willing  at  his  mas- 
fte'scaU." 


2m 


THK  MASTIFF.; 


DIVISION  III. 

HEAD  TRUNCATED. 


SECTION  IX. 

WATCH-DOGS,  WHICH  HAVE  NO  PBOPENSITX'  POR 
HUNTING. 


THE  MASTIFF, 

(Canu  Am^au,  Uddbu&i) 

This  is  a  large  and  powerful  animal,  mud)  s&vnger 
than  the  bull-dog ;  his  ears  are  longer  anti  ih(A%  pelt- 
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dulous ;  his  lips  are  full  and  loose^  the  upper  one  hang-- 
ing  considerably  over  the  lower  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties ;  his  aspect  is  grave^  and  somewhat  sullen ;  and 
his  bark  loud^  deep-toned^  and  terrific^  particularly 
during  the  night. 

The  Mastiff  differs  in  form  from  the  bull-dog  in 
being  much  longer  in  the  legs^  and  not  so  deep  in  the 
chest ;  and  while  his  head  is  large  in  proportion  to 
his  body^  he  wants  the  projecting  under-jaw  of  the 
latter. 

Buffon  was  of  opinion  that  the  Mastiff  is  not  an  ori- 
ginal race^  but  a  mongrel  generated  betwixt  the  Irish 
greyhound  and  the  bull-dog.  This^  however^  must 
be  mere  conjecture ;  for  the  Mastiff^  in  his  pure  and 
unoontaminated  state^  has  a  much  more  dignified  as-. 
pect  than  either  of  these  dogs ;  and  we.  are  rather  in- 
clined to  believe  him  to  be  an  original  breed  pecu- 
liar to  Britain.  We  are  borne  out  in  this  opinion^ 
as  we  find  it  on  record^  that,  so  early  as  the  time  of 
the  Roman  emperors^  this  country  was  celebrated  on 
account  of  its  dogs  of  this  kind ;  and  at  the  period 
Great  Britain  was  under  the  Roman  yoke^  an  officer 
was  appointed  to  live  here^  whose  sole  business  it 
was  to  breed,  select,  and  send  to  Rome  such  as  pro- 
mised, by  their  size  and  strength,  to  become  fit  for 
the  combats  of  the  amphitheatre.  Dr  Caius,  in  his 
Treatise  on  British  Dogs^  tells  us,  that  three  Mastiffs 
were  reckoned  a  match  for  a  bear  and  four  for  a  lion. 
■  This  dog,  from  his  large  size  and  commanding  as- 
pect, is  naturally  calculated  to  intimidate  strangers ; 
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and  he  is  admirably  suited  for  and  principally  used 
in  protecting  large  and  extenaiye  premises  contain- 
ing property  of  value,  which  he  watches  with  most 
scrupulous  care  and  assiduity*  He  ia  so  instinc- 
tively impressed  with  the  importance  of  his  charge, 
that  he  will  only  quit  it  with  the  loss  of  hia  life, 
which  he  will  rather  forfeit  than  betray  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him.  With  his  naturally  commanding  and 
imposing  appearance,  calculated  to  keep  at  a  distance 
the  ill-intentioned,  he  is  nevertheless  possessed  of  the 
greatest  mildness  pf  manners,  and  is  as  aqlicitoua  to 
gain  attention,  and  as  fiiithfnlly  gratefnl  for  fiivoors 
bestowed,  as  the  most  diminutive  of.  the  caniiie  tribe. 
The  Mastiff  displays  one  peculiarity  which  seems 
inherent,— his  ferocity  is  always  increased  by  the  d6> 
gree  of  restraint  in  which  he  is  kept.  If  coiistaiitly  on 
the  chain  he  is  much  more  dangerous  to  approadi  than 
when  in  a  state  of  liberty ;  from  whence  it  evidently 
appears,  that  what  may  be  considered  a  friendly  kind- 
ness on  one  side,  is  always  productive  of  confidence 
on  the  other. 

The  Mastiff  usually  shows  a  ranarkable  and  pe- 
culiar warmth  in  his  attachments,  and,  on  the  cither 
hand,  he  is  equally  distinguished  for  inveteracy  in  his 
dislike.  If  he  is  once  severely  corrected  or  insuhed^ 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  the  feeling  from  his 
memory,  and  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  obtain  a  recon- 
ciliation with  him.  He  seems  conscious  of  his  own 
strength,  power,  and  authority,  and  will  seldom  eon- 
descend  to  lower  his  dignity  by  servile  fiiwning; 
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while  he  appears  to  consider  his  services  as  only  befit- 
ting a  trast  of  the  highest  importance.  This  dog  is 
naturally  possessed  of  strong  instinctive  sensibility^ 
speedily  obtains  a  knowledge  of  all  the  duties  requir- 
ed of  him^  and  discharges  them^  too^  with  the  most 
punctual  assiduity.  In  the  protection  of  gardens^  ' 
houses^  wood-yards^  and  widely-extended  manufac- 
tories^ his  vigilance  is  very  striking :  he  makes  re- 
gular rounds  of  the  whole  premises  like  la  watch- 
man^ exaxiunes  every  part  of  them  with  a  careful  eye : 
his  penetration  reaches  even,  the  remotest  corner^ 
and  not  a  spot  is  passed  by,  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
all  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  security.  During  t&i^  night 
he  gives  a  signal  of  his  presence  by  repeated  and  voci- 
ferous barkings^  which  are  increased  upon  the  least 
cause  of  alarm ;  and^  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  bull- 
dogs whose  invariable  practice  is  to  bite  before  he 
barks^  the  Mastiff  always  warns  before  he  attacks. 

This  breed  is  very  difficult  to  be  obtained  in  pd- 
rity,  froni  the  various  admixtures  and  experimental 
crosses  which  have  taken  place.  The  genuine  old 
English  Mastiff  is  now  rarely  to  be  seen^  although 
we  have  dogs  of  various  size^  and  colours  which  go 
under  that  name. 

Notwithstanding  frequent  proofs  of  extensive  de^ 
predictions  upon  the  timid  and  unl*esisting  part 
of  the  animal  creation^  instances  are  but  rare  pf 
hid  making  a  determined  attack  upon  the  humian 
spedes;  widiout  the  most  palpable  provocation.':  In 
opposition^  however,  to  the  received  opinion  of  the 

2m2 
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almoBt  unimpeachable  fideUt>  and  implicit  obedience 
ef  thii  animal^  and  i»  verificatidii  of  the  ancient  re« 
inark^  that  ^^  tbtM  ii  no  nib  irith^itt  an  exoep* 
tion/'  we  ahall-iBtDDdiice  the  naeital  of  s  .GmamBteoet 
which  ^cokntd  in  ISOSat  Mitdiani^ in  SuiMy*  : 

■*■-■.■  nriMBDRIMfNATB  ABBSVTVSaiTk*  »  . 

*'  A  butdier  of  that  place-  faaiisngjvHD^/aftrliefiired 
Matdff  firom  a  puppj^  became  Umidi  aitaidhtd  td  Jiim» 
4iid  the  latter  %a8  so  fond  of  hia  masttoiv .  that  it  ifi« 
VniaUj  Mlowed  him  as  a  fpaaieli  wbaneirenlMi  went 
ftom  home*  '':•'*.  '}.'^^*t  .  ■> 

During  thig  scene  of  mutual  confidence^  the  xhaat^ 
had  purchased  •aome  herse^Acsh  Ibr  the  dog,  of  which 
he>faad  giren  him  a  part ;  but,  not  tonplelely  aatiafied 
^th  what  had  been  allotted  to  him,  the  aiiiimal>  by 
aome  meatiS)  possessed  himself  of  that  which -was  m^ 
served.  In  the  master's  endeavour  to  take  awny  the 
idod,  the  dog  seized  his  arm  with,  the  most  iacredi- 
Ue  ferodtyi  and  t(n«  away  the  flesh  in  a  drcteidM 
manneil;  after  which  he  made  a  sudden  tranmtion 
tO'  his'  throaty  where  he  fkstened  himself  witk  the 
utmost  obstmacy,  and  from  which  he  waa  ttot  dis* 
engaged  till  he  was  nearly  strangled  by .  a  .  rope 
fixed  round  his  sleek  by  the  neigfabomrt^  ifinr  that 
purpose.  Upon  feeling  the  painful  pressuni  of  tiie 
Cord  upon  his  neck  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
his  gripe ;  but  so  enthusiastic  and  extraordtnary  was 
the  attachment  of  the  master  to  his  most  unworthy 
favourite^  that,  although  his  life  was  for  «ome  time 
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in  immilieift  dangelr^  •  lie  would  never  give  his  con- 
sent'that  the  4og  should  be  destroyed.  Theresept- 
ment^of  the  dog  was  considsred  the' more ettr«Mrdi« 
narjFj-ae  the  amioal'  had  bMi^  always  neimiurliabtefftfr 
his  doeSi^iteid  ptaictabte  disporfticm.'  Whethemmy 
sudden  effect  arising  from  the  horse-fleshy  (to  which 
he  had  been  unaecvstoBDiedi)  xirtDstaittanepus  impulse 
of>  fNueion  at  being  depnvediif:  so  liixuri^iia la  repast^ 
waa'tbfe  occadon  of  this  tentpdrary.furj^  <tso«ld;tiever 
be  itscertained^  Aough  cei^n  i^  is.  tbe.d<^i}ttie^ 
returned' t»  his  previoua  cahnnessiobediimcei  rand 
domestic  fidelity.  i  < .- « ,  ■  i  i  •  ri  •  •  i 

i.M    '  --:  OOHTBikrrW^flBBVBKOB^  "iidr -1(1  iiM' 

A  MachsMrith  tt  the  imine  o^.  Smitt/fat  i^tSvafaesi 
nlialf  Hawicki '  had  '«lai|^  MastiC  •whidi'ginMdly  ky 
0tk  the«BiHhy  h^aithf  til  eoM ^ealhei^  OnetCTening  a 
Bmmfr's'aer'vant  in  die  nttghboarhiiod  ^o  'had  come 
lor  ifblBe  plough*lrefeiB  which  wore  xepairii^>  gav^  the 
dogniucky  and  potoessfed  himself  af  his  place  on  the 
wantt  stones.  I'The  MaMiff^  in- the  meaiitimey  only 
l<k4(ed  sulky^  him>  and  lay  down  at  the.  doori'ibut 
when  the  nan  went  isway  wxdi  his'  pkHigh«ii»ns  on 
his  shoulden^'  the  dog  followed  lam,  axid,  at  the  dis« 
taiiibe  of  sixty  yards  from' the  smithy^  flew  upon  him^ 
and^' seising  him  by  the  coUar,  brought  him  to,  the 
ground*  He  offei^  him  no  personal  injury^  but 
treated  hhn  in  a  manner  which  strongly  indicated 
his  sovereigii  contempt  for  the  delinquent. 
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BEMARKABLE  PRESERVATION  FROM  ROBBER^'  AMD 

M17RDBR.  *•        '•  ■ 

About  the  year  1742^  &  ^^y^  who  residcKl  in  a  Idtie 
house  in  Cheshire^  permitted  all  her  servittlts^  except 
one  female^  to  go  to  a  supper  and  dance^  at  a  Christ- 
mas merry-meetings  held  at  an  inn  about  three  mkileii 
distant,  and  kept  by  the  uncle  of  the  maid  wh6  bad 
remained  in  the  house  with  her  mistress,  liie^'ser- 
vants  were  not  expected  back  till  the  morning; 'tfota- 
sequently  the  doors  and  windows  were^-as  uftaal^  ie^ 
cured,  and  the  lady  and  her  servant .  were  gt>iilg'  to 
bed,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  the  voiefe  of  Some 
persons  apparently  attempting  to  break  into  the  &otee. 
Fortunately  a  great  Mastiff  dog,  named  Csesar^  Was  in 
the  kitchen,  and  set  up  a  tremendous  bar&ihg,  wbidb, 
however,  had  not  the  effect  of  intimidating  the  lib- 
bers. The  maid-servant  distinctly  hekrd  that  the  At- 
tempt to  enter  the  house  was  made  by  the  villains 
endeavouring  to  force  a  way  through  a  hole  under  the 
sunk  storey,  in  the  adjoining  back-kitchen  or  scullery. 
Being  a  young  woman  of  courage,  she  went  towards 
the  spot,  accompanied  by  the  dog,  and,  patting  him 
on  the  back,  exclaimed,  ''  At  him,  Csesar  r*  The  dog 
made  a  furious  attack  on  the  person  who-  seemed  to 
be  at  the  hole,  and  gave  something  a  violeili  sbake, 
when  all  became  quiet,  and  the  animal  returned  tb  her 
with  his  mouth  all  besmeared  with'  blood.  -  !%eafteN 
wards  heard  some  little  bustle  outside  of.  the  bouse, 
which  soon  was  stilled.     The  lady  and  seivsbt  sat 
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up  until  mornings  without  farther  molestatioD^  when> 
on  going  into  the  courts  a  quantity  of  blood  was  found 
on  the  outside  of  the  wall. .  The  other  servants, 
on  their  return^  brought  word  to  the  maid  that  her 
unde^  the  innkeeper,  had  died  suddenly  during  the 
course  of  the  night,  they  understood,  6f  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy, and  was  intended  to  be  buried  that  day.  The 
maid  got  leave  to  go  to  the  funeral,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  the  coffin,  on  her  arrival,  screwed  down.  She 
insisted  on  taking  a  last  view  of  the  body,  which  was 
most  unwillingly  granted ;  when,  to  her  great  sur« 
prise  and  horror,  she  found  his  death  had  been  occa« 
sioned  from  his  throat  being  torn  open.  What  had 
happened  the  evening  before  immediately  rushed  to 
her  imagination,  and  it  appeared  too  evident  to  h^r, 
that  th^  had  been  the  innocent  cai^6e  pi  her  uncle> 
death ;  and,  upon  further  inquiry,  it  was  .proved  that 
he  and  one  of  his  servants  had  formed  the  design  of 
robbing  the  house  and  murdering  the  la4y>  ivc  her  un-* 
jjiroteeted  condition,  during  the  absence  of  her  ser- 
vants;  but,  by  the  watchfulness  and  courage  of  her 
dog,  dieir  dengn  was  firuptrated. 

KOAB  FAITHFUL  THAN  FAVOUREn. 

Sii^  Harry  Lee  of  Ditchley«  in  Oxfordshire,  apcee* 
tor  of  the  Earl  of  Litchfield,  had  a  Mastiff  which 
guarded  the  house  and  yard ;  but  had  never  met  with 
any  particular  attention  from  his  master,  and  was  re^ 
tained  for  his  usefulness  alone,  and  not  at  all  as 
a  favourite.    One  nighty  as  Sir  Harry  was  r^iring 
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to  his  chamber^  attended  by  his  faUhfid  valet,  an 
Italian,  the  Mastiff  silently  followed  him  up  stairs, 
which  he  had  never  been  known  to  do  before^  and,  to 
his  master's  astonishment,  presented,  himself  in' his 
bed-room.     Being  deemed  an  intruder,  he  was  in- 
stantly ordered  to  be  turned  out;  .which  being  done, 
the  poor  animal  began  scratching  violently  at  the  door, 
and  howling  loudly  for  admission.     The  valet  was 
sent  to  drive  him  away.    Discouragement,  however, 
could  not  check  his  intended  labour  of  love,  or  rather 
providential  impulse ;  he  returned  again,   and  .  was 
more  importunate  than  before  to  be  let  in.  Sir  Harry, 
weary  of  opposition,  bade  the  servant  open  the  door, 
that  they  might  see  what  he  wanted  to  do.  This  done, 
the  Mastiff,  with  a  wag  of  his  tail,  and  a  look  of  af- 
fection at  his  lord,  deliberately  walked  up,  and  crawl- 
ing under  the  bed,  laid  himself  down,  as  if  desirous 
to  take  up  his  night's  lodging  there.    To  save  fkrther 
trouble,  but  not  for  any  partiality  for  his  company, 
the  indulgence  was  allowed.  About  the  solemn  hoar  of 
midnight,  the  chamber- door  opened,  and  a  person  was 
heard  stepping  across  the  room :  Sir  Harry  started 
from  his  sleep ;  the  dog  sprang  from  his  covert,  and 
seizing  the  unwelcome  disturber,  fixed  him  to  the 
spot !  All  was  dark ;  Sir  Harry  rang  his  bell  in  great 
trepidation  in  order  to  procure  a  light.     The  person 
was  pinned  to  the  floor  by  the  courageous  Mastiff^  and 
roared  for  assistance.     It  was  found  to  be  the  valet, 
who  little  expected  such  a  reception.  He  endeavoured 
to  apologize  for  his  intrusion,  and  to  make  the  rea- 
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sons  which  induced  him  to  take  this  step  appear  plau-. 
sible ;  but  the  importunity  of  the  dog^  the  time,  the 
place,  the  manner  of  the  valet,  all  raised  suspicions  in 
Sir  Harry's  mind,  and  he  determined  to  refer  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  business  to  a  magistrate.  The  per- 
fidious Italian,  alternately  terrified  by  the  dread  of 
punishn;ient  and  soothed  with  the  hopes  of  pardon, 
at  length  confessed  that  it  was  his  intention  to  mur- 
der his  master^  and  then  rob  the  house.  The  diabo- 
lical design  was  frustrated  only  by  the  instinctive  at- 
tachment of  the  dog  to  his  master,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  directed  on  this  occasion  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  Providence.  How  else  could  the  poor  animal 
have  known  the  meditated  assassination  ?  How  else 
could  he  have  learnt  to  submit  to  injury  and  insult 
for  his  well-meant  services ;  and^  finally,  seize  and  de- 
tain a  person  who,  it  is  probable^  had  shown  him  more 
kindness  than  his  owner  had  ever  done?  However, 
this  may  he,  still  the  facts  are  indisputable.  A  full- 
length  picture  of  Sir  Harry,  with  the  Mastiff  by  his 
side,  and  the  words,  "  Morer  faithful  than  favoured," 
is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  family-seat  at  Dstchley,  and 
is  a  lasting  monument  of  the  gratitude  of  the  master^ 
the  ingratitude  and  perfidy  of  the  servant,  and  the  fi-^ 
delity  of  the  dog. 

»1        .    FEROCITY  APPEASJ^D* 

Aliorge  and  ferocious  Mastiff,  which  had  brpken  hi/^ 
chain,  ran  along  the  road  near  Bath,  to  the  great,  ter-. 
ror  and  consternation  of  those  whom  he  passed.  When 
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suddenly  running  by  a  most  ifrteretftii^  hoy,  die  AM 
struck  him  with  a  stick,  upon  which  the  dog  tunMd 
Airiously  on  his  influit  assaiknt.  The  Utde  feDow^  so 
Aur  from  being  inthnidated,  ran  up  ttf  him,  and  flung 
his  arms  round  the  neck  of  theentigedeniiiial;  iMA 
became  instantly  appeased>  and  in  tetnm  eMMwdUha 
child.  It  is  a  fkct  well  known,  that  Uw  ctage  'wSBl 
bite  a  child  or  even  a  young  one  l»f  tMr  owh  gpeofrt 
Chie  I  at  present  possess  will  not  all<Mr  anrf  ene  if 
my  fkmily  to  take  a  bone  froUk  hfail'  eaeejpt  ttf 
youngest  child. 

■*    .    ■- 

THB  LOST  WATCH  WCOV^BBD. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  £rom  St  Oermains. 

'^  An  English  gentleman  some  time  ago  came  to  oar 
Vauxhall  with  a  large  Mastiff,  which  waa  relined  ad- 
mittance, and  the  gentleman  left  him  in  the  earaof 
the  body^-guards,  who  are' placed  there.  Tl^SSnglish- 
man,  some  time  after  he  had  entered,  retomad  to 
the  gate  and  informed  the  guards  that  he  had  lost  his 
watch,  telling  the  sergeant^  that  if  he  would  per- 
mit him  to  take  in  the  dog,  he  would  soon  diaco? er 
the  thief.  His  request  being  granted,  the  gendemm 
made  motions  to  the  dog  ot  what  he  had  Idt^  wbidi 
immediately  ran  about  amongst  the  cqinpaiiy,aiidtra* 
versed  the  gardens,  till  at  last  he  laid  hold  of  a  man. 
The  gentleman  insisted  that  this  person  had  got  his 
watch ;  and  on  being  searched,  hot  only  his  watch, 
but  six  others,  were  discovered  in  his  podcets*  What 
is  more  remarkable,  the  dog  possessed  such  a  perfection 
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(^  instinct  as  to  take  bi^.  master's  watch  from  the 
other  n%,  «iid  cany  it  to  him." 

•.'"■■■      ■  -    . 

•     ^  '  OOfSBOUa  AMD  HDMANB. 

Qm  the.  SAst  Oetober>  1797>  a  >rge  Mastiff  be. 
kiigiwg  lo  Mr  HUsgn  of  Mii^LweU^ugh^  seeipg  a  small 
cbg  ibpV  iN«  feUowii^  a  can  from  Kelso,  cairr^d 
doim  hj-  the  ovnrent  of  the  Tweed,  in  spite  of  all  its 
effmrls  to  bear  up  against  the  stream^  aflter  watching 
its  motiens  for  some  time  attentiyely,  plunged  vo- 
luntarily into  the  river,  and  seizing  the  wearied  di- 
minutive cur  by  the  neck,  brought  it  safely  to  land, 
in  the  presence^  of' several  spectators. 

•IXIIOVBABLB  FIPBLITT^ 

We  have  the  following  striking  instance  of  immove^ 
able  CdeUty  in  a,  dog,  a  breed  between  the  Mastiff 
and  Adl*dog,  bdonging  to  a  chimney-sfweeper/  He 
ky  dewn>  according  to  fan  master^s  orders,  on  a  soot- 
bag  which  he  had  placed  inadvertently  almost  in  the 
middle  of  a  narrow  back-street  in  the  town  of  South- 
ampton. A  loaded  coal-oart  passing  by,  the  driver 
deaired  diedog  to  move  out  of  the  way.  On  refus- 
ing, he  was  aoolded,  then  beaten,  first  gendy,  and  si* 
terwards  with  the  smart  application  of  a  cart- whip,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  The  fellow,  with  an  oath,  threat- 
ejied.  toxbrive  over  the  dog ;  he  did  so,  and  the  faith- 
ful animal,  in  endeavouring  to  arrest  the  progress' of 
the  wheel  by  biting  it,  was  crushed  to  pieces. 

2^. 
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A  LION  BAITED. 

We  have  a  curious  account^  recorded  in  Stow's  An- 
nals^ of  an  engagement  between  three  Mastiffs  and  a 
lion,  in  the  presence  of  King  James  the  First.     One 
of  the  dogs  being  put  into  his  den,  was  soon  disabled 
by  the  lion,  which  took  it  by  the  head  and  laeck,  and 
dragged  it  about ;  another  dog  was  then  let  loose,  and 
served  in  the  same  manner ;  but  the  third  being  put 
in,  immediately  seized  the  lion  by  the  lip,  and  held 
him  for  a  considerable  time,  till,  being  severely  torn 
by  his  claws,  the  dog  was  obliged  to  quit  his  hold. 
The  lion  being  greatly  exhausted  by  the  conflict,  re- 
fused to  renew  the  engagement ;  but,  taking  a  sudden 
leap  over  the  dog,  fled  into  the  interior  part  of  his 
den.  Two  of  the  dogs  soon  died  of  their  wounds  ;  the 
last  survived,  and  was  taken  great  care  of  by  the 
king's  son,  who  said,  "  He  that  fought  with  the  king 
of  beasts,  should  never  after  fight  with  an  inft^rior 
creature." 

DIGNIFIED  CHASTISEMENT. 

The  Mastiff,  conscious  of  his  superior  strength,  has 
been  known  to  chastise,  with  great  dignity,  the  im- 
pertinence  of  an  inferior.  A  large  dog  of  this  kind, 
belonging  to  the  late  M.  Ridley,  Esq.  of  Heaton,  near 
Newqastle-upop-Tyne,  being  frequently  molested  by 
a  mongrel,  and  teased  by  its  continual '  barking,  at 
last  took  it  up  in  his  mouth  by  the  back^  and  with 
great  composure  dropped  it  over  the  quay  into  the 
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River  Tyne,  without  doing  any  further  injury  to  an 
enemy  so  contemptible. 

STRICT  INTSGBITY. 

A  Mastiff  dog,  which  owed  more  to  the  bounty  of  a 
neighbour  than  to  his  master,  wais  once  locked,  by 
mistake,  in  the  well<-stored  pantry  of  his  benefactor 
for  a  whole  day,  where  there  were  milk,  butter,  bread, 
and  meat,  in  abundance  within  his  reach.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  servant  to  the  pantry,  seeing  the  dog  come 
out,  and  knowing  the  time  he  had  been  confined^  she 
trembled  for  the  devastation  which  her  negligence 
must  have  occasioned;  but  on  close  examination  it 
was  found  that  the  honest  creature  had  not  tasted  of 
any  thing,  although,  on  coming  out,  he  fell  on  a  bone 
that  was  given  to  him  with  all  the  voraciousness  of 
hunger. 

GRATEFUL  RECONCILIATION. 

A  carrier  of  the  name  of  Hislop,  at  Femeyherst^ 
near  Stow,  on  Galawater,  had  a  Mastiff  dog  which, 
when  a  puppy,  had  been  struck  by  a  cadger.  This 
offence  he  kept  in  mind  ever  afterwards,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  revenging  himself  on  the  travel- 
ler for  the  injury,  and  would  never  allow  him  to  pass 
through  the  village,  unless  some  of  Hislop's  family 
interposed  to  keep  him  off.  One  day  the  cadger  be- 
ing much  annoyed  at  this  antipathy  of  the  dog,  said  > 
to  Hislop,  *'  I  Jwould  give  all  the  eggs  which  I  have 
in  my  creels  to  make  up  ft'iendship  with  your  dog.'' 
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Hialop  said  in  reply^  **  he  would  endeavour,  if  possi- 
ble, to  obtain  his  favour  for  his  friend."  The  car- 
rier went  towards  a  draw-well,  and  was  followed  by 
his  dog  and  the  cadger ;  Hislop,  as  if  by  accident, 
pushed  the  dog  into  the  well^  and  allowed  it  to  strug- 
gle a  considerable  time,  with  a  vain  endeavour  to  get 
out;  when  he  seemed  to  be  getting  pretty  tired, 
Hislop  desired  the  cadger  to  pull  him  out^  which  he 
accordingly  did.  The  dog,  on  being  extricated,  after 
shaking  himself,  fawned  upon  his  deliverer,  as  if  sen-t 
sible  he  had  saved  his  life,  and  ever  afterwards  re- 
frained from  molesting  him  as  he  passed  through  the 
village ;  nay,  be  uniformly  received  him  with  kindaess 
wherever  they  met,  and  frequently  would  convoy  him 
a  mile  or  two  on  his  way. 

UNFEIGNED  SORROW. 

A  Mastiff  Dog  belonging  to  the  Honourable  Peter 
Bold  of  Bold,  £sq.  attended  his  master  in  his  cham- 
ber during  the  tedious  sickness  consequent  on  a  pul- 
monary consumption.  After  the  gentleman  expired, 
and  his  corpse  was  removed,  the  dog  almost  every  mo- 
ment entered  the  apartment,  making  a  mournful  whin- 
ing noise,  and  continued  his  researches  for  several  days 
through  all  the  rooms  of  the  house,  but  in  vain  ;  he 
then  retired  to  his  kennel,  which  he  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  leave,  but,  refusing  all  manner  of  sustenance, 
died.  Of  this  fact,  and  his  previous  affection,  the 
surgeon  who  attended  his  master  was  an  eye-witness. 
Some  may  hesitate  to  call  this  reason,  but  certainly  «. 
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deeper  sense  of  sorrow  and  gratitude  could  not  have 
btieh  shown  by  any  creature  whatever. 

BBMABKABLB  INSTANCE  OF  MEMOBT. 

A  ifiOst  ^xtrabrdinary  instance  of  memory  in  a  Mastiff 
is  related  by  M.  D.  Obsonville: — This  dojg^,  which  he 
had'brotight  up  in  India^  from  the  age  of  two  months, 
accompanied  him  and  a  friend  from  Pondicherry 
to  Bai^alore,  a  distance  of  more  than  three  hundred 
leagfbes.  ^'^Our  journey/'  he  continues,  "occupied 
irearly  three  w^eks/ and  we  had  to  traverse  plains  and 
nh^tltahis/iind  to  ford  rivers,  and  go  along  several 
by-fttth^.  '  The  animal,  which  hiad  certainly  never 
beeti  itl^  that  country  before,  lost  us  at  Bangalore,  and 
immediately  returned  to  Pondicherry.  He  went  di- 
rectly to  the  house  of  my  friend,  M.  Beylier,  then 
commandant  of  artillery,  with  whom  I  had  generally 
lived.  Now  the  difficulty  is,  not  so  much  to  know 
how  the  dog  subsisted  oh  the  road,  for  he  was  very 
strong  and  able  to  procure  food  for  himself,  but  how 
he  should  so  well  have  found  his  way,  after  an  absence 
of  more  thaii  a  month !" 

GUABPIAN  OF  THE  LAW. 

At  the  casde  of  «  nobleman  in  Bohemia,  a  large 
English  Mastiff  was  kept,  that  never  fkiled  to  go 
eveiy  Stmday  to  the  village  church. '  The  other  dogs 
in' ihe  nefghbouriiood  used  to  follow  him  thither,  so 
that  the^hurch  was  often  full  of  these  animals.  This 
b^ing '  coAsid^rled  a  h^uisance,  orders  were  given  by 

2n2 
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Ae  fatBgistfatee,  ht  doe  <if  tfM  -pett^  douMs  UMd'for 
rkgnlmting  the  affnn  of  tbe  Vilk^^  that  the  tebabit-* 
ants  libould  be  enjoined  i»  keep  all  theiir  dogs  locked 
^  em*y  Snnday  dating  the  time  of  divine'  neryAee, 
nk  ibagittrate  who  presided  in  thk  ebinrt  ftaldii  in  k 
ftkid  and  authoritative  tone  of  tmtt/^I  miRitHnSet 
i^- dogs  in  the  church ;  let  me  not  dee  6tte' t!bi&rifM 
flitMr  The  MastiflT  happened  tb  be  lying  >imder 
the  t^e  in  the  court  when  th^se  wdrds  w^re 'spoken^ 
tb  which  he  appeared  to  Hsten  with*  great -^  attention. 
On  tiie  ensuing  Sunday  the  dog  rostf  -at  -an. early 
hour,  r^  from  house  to  house  thro^gH'  tbe  'Tillage, 
barking  at  the  windows,  and  at  last  took  liis  station  be- 
fate  the  church-door,  to  see  whether  any  of  his  tsom- 
paniohs  would  venture  to  approach  it  notwitHatand- 
ing  the  prohibition.  Unfortunately  one  d  them  ap- 
peared. The  Mastiff  immediately  fell  upon  him  widi 
the  utmost  fury,  bit  him  to  death,  and  dragged  him 
out  into  the  street.  He  continued  in  the  same  man- 
ner for  several  subsequent  Sundays  to  stand  sentinel, 
without  ever  entering  the  church. 

PRUDENT  FORBEARANCE. 

About  twenty-four  years  ago,  a  fartner  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Falkirk  had  a  large  Mastiff  Dog 
which  used  to  go  regularly  to  church,  and  was  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a  very  small  mongreL  In  their 
way  to  and  from  the  place  of  worship  they  had  occa- 
sion to  pass  through  the  town^  in  the  principal  street  i£ 
which  a  number  of  butchers  resided,  whose  dogs  were 
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gen^i^y  very  tromblt^Bome  to  i^l  strange  curs  which 
might  hiHppen  to  pass  oH  the  roacL  Every  Sunday 
they  were  Very /damoroUa  while  th4^  couple  in  ques^ 
tion  were  on  their,  way  to  and  fron. .  cfaurdb^  but 
ihe^  nevisr  ventured  actually  to  attack  them,  prcdwbly 
hatifig  had  sufficient  proof  of  the  MastiSts  )<pourage 
and  strength  <m  acme  former  occasic^ia;  so  that  th/^ 
latter  passed  on  with  a  dignified  composure^  paying  no 
attention,  to  their  barking.  It  happened,  however, 
one  Sunday,  that  the  small  dog,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  actually  began  to  fight  with  one  of  these  assail- 
ants, which  the  JSIastiff  discovering,  turned  back  tp  his 
asifistaaiee.  >  The  butcher's  dog  was  intimjdated  at  his 
approach,  and  scampered .  off.  TheJtIastiff  did  not 
attempt  to  follow  him»but  took  hisUttlie  friend  by  the 
neck^  and  carried  him  to  the  extreme  end  of.  ^  town, 
and  then  set  him  down»  after  which  they  qnietly  went 
hmne  together* 

BENEVOIiSNT  ATTAGHMSNT. 

A  large  dog  of  the  Mastiff  breed,  hardly  full- 
grown,  attached  himself  to  a  very  small  spaniel,  ill 
with  the  distemper,  from  which  the  former  was 
himself  but  newly  recovered.  He  commenced  this 
attention  to  the  spaniel  the  moment  he  saw  it,  and, 
for  several  weeks,  he  continued  it  unremittingly, 
licking  him  clean,  following  him  everywhere,  and 
carefully  protecting  him  from  harm.  When  the 
large  dog  was  fed,  he  has  been  seen  to  save  a  portion, 
and  to  solicit  the  little  one  to  eat ;  and  in  one  in- 
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stance  he  was  observed  to  select  a  favourite  morsel, 
and  carry  it  to  the  house  where  the  sick  animal  lay. 
When  the  spaniel  was,  from  illness,  unable  to  move, 
the  mastiff  used  to  sit  at  the  door  of  his  kennel, 
where  he  would  remain  for  hours,  guarding  him  from 
interruption.  Here  Was  nehlstincb,  no  interest, — ^it 
was  wholly  the  action  of  the  b^t  qualities  of  the 
mind. 
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THE  BAN-DOG, 

(CanU  Vittaticui,) 

This  variety  is  lighter^  smaller^  and  more  active  than 
the  mastiff,  from  which  he  is  descended^  by  a  cross 
with  the  fox-hound.  He  is  not  nearly  so  powerful  a 
dog  as  the  former,  but  is  more  fierce  in  his  natural 
disposition.  From  his  descent  he  possesses  a  finer 
sense  of  smelling  than  that  dog.  His  hair  is  rougher, 
generally  of  a  yellowish  or  sandy  grey,  streakied  with 
shades  of  black  or  brown,  and  semi-curled  almost 
over  its  whole  body ;  his  legs,  however,  are  smooth. 
Although  he  generally  attacks  his  adversary  in  front, 
like  the  mastiff  and  bull*dog,  it  is  not  his  invariable 
practice,  for  he  is  sometimes  seen  to  seize  cattle  by 
the  flank.  His  bite  is  said  to  be  severe  and  dange-« 
rous. 

TBE  FOBCE  OP  ORATITUDB. 

Two  near  neighbours  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  a 
tanner  and  a  farmer,  entertained  great  fHendship  for 
each  other,  and  kept  up  a  close  intimacy  by  fre- 
quent visits.  The  tanner  had  a  large  Ban-Dog  for 
watching  his  yard,  which,  from  some  unknown  cause, 
had  conceived  such  an  inveterate  hatred  to  the  farmer. 
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that  he  could  not  go  with  safety  to  call  on  his  friend 
when  the  dog  was  loose,  and  on  this  account  the 
tanner  loaded  him  with  a  heavy  dog,  that  he  might 
not  be  able  to  fly  at  him. 

As  the  farmer  and  one  of  his  ploughmen  were 
going  about  the  grounds  together  one  day^  the  latter 
espied  at  a  distance  something  on  a  stile.  As  they 
drew  near  they  perceived  it  was  the  tanner's  dog^ 
which,  in  attempting  to  leap  the  wall,  had  left  the 
clog  on  the.  other  side,  and  was  thereby  almost 
strangled.  The  boy,  knowing  the.  enmity  which  the 
dog  had. to  his  master,^  propo«ied  to  despatch  him  by 
knocking  him  on  the  head;  bixttbe  latter  was  un- 
willing to  kill  a  creature  which  he  'knew  was  useful 
to  his  friend.  Instead  of  doings  so,  he  disengaged 
the  poor  beast,  laid  him  down  on  the  g^ass^ 'watched 
till  he  saw  him  recover  so  completely  aslb  be M.e to 
get  up  on  his  legs,  and  then  pursoisd  his  walk. 
When  the  farmer  returned  to  the  stile,  he  saw  the 
dog  standing  by  it,  quite  recovered,  and  expected  an 
4ittack;  but,  to  his  great  astonishment,  the  creature 
fawned  upon  him,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  in 
the  most  lively  manner ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
day  of  his  death  he  attached  himself  to  his  benefactor, 
and  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  back  to  his 
former  master. 


THE  BULL-IXXJ. 


THE  BULL-DOG, 

[Canii'Mobmut,lAaoma».) 

Tub  Bnll-Dogis  low  in  stature,  deep-cheated,  and 
strongly  made  about  theshoulderB  and  thighs;  the 
muscles  of  both  of  which  are  extremely' developed. 
His  head  is  broad,  his  nose.sbort,  and  the  under-jaw 
projects  bej^ond  the  upper,  which  gives  him  a  fierce 
and  disagreeable  aspect.     His  eyes  are  distant  and 
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prominenty  and  have  a  peculiar  suspicious-like  leer, 
which,  with  the  distension  of  his  nostrils,  gives  him 
also  a  contemptuous  look ;  and  from  his  teeth  being 
always  seen,  he  has  the  constant  appearance  of  grin- 
ning while  he  is  perfectly  placid.  He  is  the  most 
ferocious  and  unrelenting  of  the  canine  tribe,  and 
may  be  considered  courageous  beyond  every  other 
creature  in  the  world ;  for  he  will  attack  any  animal, 
whatever  be  his  magnitude. 

The  internal  changes  which  determine  the  external 
characters  of  this  dog  consist  in  a  great  development  of 
the  frontal  sinuses, — a  development  which  elevates 
the  bones  of  the  forehead  above  the  nose,  and  draws 
the  cerebral  cavity  in  the  same  direction. 

But  the  most  important  quality,  and  that,  perhaps, 
which  causes  all  the  others,  although  we  cannot  per- 
ceive the  connexion,  is  the  diminution  of  the  brain. 
The  cerebral  capacity  of  the  Bull-Dog  is  sensibly 
smaller  than  in  any  other  race ;  and  it  is  doubtless  to 
the  decrease  of  the  encephalon  that  we  must  attri- 
bute its  inferiority  to  all  others  in  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  intelligence.  The  Bull-Dog  is  scarcely  capable 
of  any  education,  and  is  fitted  for  nothing  but  com- 
bat and  ferocity. 

This  animal  takes  his  name  from  his  having  been 
employed  in  former  times  in  assaulting  the  bull,  and 
he  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  at  the  present  day,  in 
those  districts  where  this  brutal  amosement  is  still 
practised. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  fury  with  which  the  Boll- 
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Dog  falls  lipon  all  other  animals^  and  the  invincible 
obstinacy  with  which  he  maintains  his  hold.  In  at- 
tacking the  bull  he  always  assails  him  in  front,  and 
generally  fastens  upon  his  lip^  tongue,  or  eye,  where 
he  holds  and  hangs  on,  in  spite  of  the  most  desperate 
efforts  df  the  other  to  free  himself  from  his  ahtagonist, 
which  affords  ample  proof  of  the  anuizing  strength 
and  power  of  this  animal. 

Whenever  a  Bull-Dog  attacks  in  any  of  the  extre* 
mitied  of  th6  body,  it  is  invariably  considered  a  mark 
of  his  degenelracy  from  the  original  purity  of  blood. 
Pdppies  will  assail  a  bull,  and  thereby  give  a  decid- 
ed proof  of  their  breed,  when  only  six  months  old ; 
tody  if  permitted,  will  rather  suffer  themselves  to  be 
destroyed  than  relinquish  the  contest. 

Although  this  trial  is  sometimes  made  with  the 
whelps  of  a  particular  litter,  to  demonstrate  the  puri- 
ty of  their  desisent,  and  to  prove  that  there  has  been 
ik>  improper  cross  hj  which  the  future  fame  of  their 
posterity  may  be  affected,  yet  they  are  seldom  entered 
in  a  regular  ring  until  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  months 
cid.  But  their  ligaments  cannot  be  considered  as  at 
their  fall  strength  until  they  are  at  least  two  years 
old.  Indeed,  amateurs  siy  that  they  are  not  at  their 
prime  until  they  have  attained  four  or  five  years  of  age. 

The  BuU-Dog  is  admitted  by  naturalists  to  be  one 
of  the  original  and  peculiar  races  of  Britain,  and 
may  be  ranked,  in  point  of  originality,  with  the  shep- 
herd's dog  and  Irish  greyhound.  In  various  dis- 
tricts of  England  this  breed  is  still  preserved  in  its  na- 
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ti  ve  purity,  by  that  class  of  people  who  delight  in  bull- 
baiting,  and  fighting  of  dogs ;  both  of  which  amuse- 
ments, alike  inhuman,  are  now  happily  on  the  decline. 
But  Bull-Dogs  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  were, 
nor  so  carefully  attended  to,  in  consequence  of  the 
decline  of  what  was  anciently  a  favourite  sport.  At  a 
former  period  great  numbers  were  purchased  and 
transported  to  other  countries,  for  which  enormous 
prices  were  sometimes  given. 

The  sport  of  bull-baiting  (to  the  lovers  of  which 
this  breed  was  so  truly  valuable)  was  within  the 
memory  of  many  of  the  present  generation,  not  mere- 
ly a  pleasing  entertainment,  but  a  most  ecstatic  gra- 
tification, particularly  to  the  most  unfeeling  and  least 
humane  of  the  very  lowest  orders  of  the  people. 
Such  was  the  prevalence  of  this  cruel  practice  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  that  the  more  en- 
lightened and  polished  classes  of  society  interfered, 
by  strong  and  repeated  efibrts,  for  its  total  abolition ; 
and  by  their  influence  a  bill  was  at  length'  brought 
into  Parliament  for  that  purpose,  which,  however, 
was  lost  by  a  small  majority,  leaving  the  promoters  of 
this  barbarous  sport  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  unmer« 
ciful  inclinations. 

The  first  bull-baiting  of  which  we  have  a  well- 
authenticated  account  took  place  during  the  reign  of 
King  John,  in  1209,  at  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
had  its  origin  in  the  following  circumstance : — ^William, 
Earl  Warren,  Lord  Stamford,  standing  upon  the  walls 
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of  his  castle^  saw  two  bulls  fighting  for  a  cow  in  the 
castle-meadow^  till  all  the  butchers'  dogs  pursued  one 
of  the  bulls  (which  was  maddened  by  the  noise  and 
multitude)  through  the  town.  This  sight  so  pleased 
the  Earl,  that  he  gave  the  castle-meadow,  where  the 
Jbull's  combat  began,  for  a  common  to  the  butchers 
of  the  town,  after  the  first  grass  was  mowed,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  find  ^'  a  mad  bull"  on  a  day 
six  weeks  before  Christmas,  for  the  continuance  of  that 
sport  for  ever. 

Various  establishments  of  a  similar  nature  are  on 
record;  one  of  which  we  may  instance  as  having 
been  instituted  at  Tutbury^  in  Staffordshire,  about 
the  year  1374,  in  which  a  complication  of  cruelties 
were  exercised  on  the  unhappy  victims  too  horrid  to 
mention,  but  which  was  abolished  by  the  praiseworthy 
and  humane  exertions  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in 
1778,  as  steward  of  Tutbury. 

There  is  a  curious  will,  bearing  date  May  15,  1661, 
by  which  one  George  Staverton  gave  the  whole  rent 
of  his  dwelling-house,  situated  at  Staines,  in  Middle- 
sex, (after  two  lives,)  to  buy  a  bull  annually  for  ever, 
which  bull  he  gave  to  the  poor  of  the  town  of  Work- 
ingham,  in  Berkshire,  to  be  there  baited,  then  killed 
and  equitably  divided ;  the  offal,  hide,  and  gift-money 
(collected  from  the  spectators)  to  be  laid  out  in  shoes 
and  stockings,  to  be  distributed  among  the  children 
of  the  poor.  These  seem  to  be  the  principal  dona- 
tions mentioned  in  history  upon  which  the  practice 
was  originally  founded,  and  since  continued  under 
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the  plausible  pretext  of  charity.  To  give  it  a  still 
greater  degree  of  singularity  in  the  town  of  Work- 
ingham,  St  Thomas's  day  is  annually  dedicated  to  this 
sublime  sport.  The  devoted  animal  may  well  with 
the  poet  say^ 

*'  Behold^  here  I  stand^ 
An  animal  more  sinn'd  against  than  sinning.** 

Among9t  the  many  strenuous  efforts  for  the  abo- 
lition of  this  barbarous  and  inhuman  amusement^ 
the  Hev.  Dr  Barry  preached  a  sermon  in  the  church 
of  Workingham>  at  the  request  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Bremner^  then  resident  clergyman  of  the  parish^  on 
Sunday^  the  20th  Pecember^  1801>  being  the  ^j 
previous  to  the  festival  of  St  Thpma?^  which  was  af- 
terwards published^  and  from  which  the  following 
serious  and  correct  admomtipn  is  extracted  :— 

'^  Gracious  God !  benevolent  Parent  of  the  uni- 
verse^ what  prodigy  must  he  be  in  a  Chri$tiaii  land, 
who  could  thus  disgrace  his  nature  by  such  gigantic 
infamy^  at  which  the  blood  of  a  heathen,  of  a  very 
Hottentot,  Tnight  curdle !  Two  useful  Knimids,  the 
bull,  which  propagates  our  food,  imd  the  faithful  dog, 
which  protects  our  property,  to  be  thus  tormented ! — 
and  for  what  purpose  ?  Does  it  tend,  as  some  have 
said,*  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  the  English  charac- 
ter ?  In  answer  to  this  we  must  remark,  that  the 
barbarous  sport  (if  sport  it  can  be  called)  was  totally 

*  Mr  Windham  in  the  House  of  Comqioiis. , 
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unknown  \o  the  ancient  bravery  of  our  ancestors; 
was  introduced  into  this  country  during  the  reign  of 
a  bad  king ;  and  earnestly  do  I  pray  to  Almighty 
God  that  in  the  reign  of  a  most  pious  and  benevolent 
prince  it  may  be  for  ever  set  aside.  Cowards^  of  all 
men  the  least  unmoved^  can  both  inflict  and  witness 
cruelties. 

"The  heroes  of  a  bull-bait^  the  patrons  of  mer- 
cenary pugilists,  and  the  champions  of  a  cock-fight, 
can  produce,  I  should  think,  but  few,  if  any,  disciples 
brought  up  under  their  tuition  who  have  done  ser- 
vice to  their  country,  either  as  warriors  or  citizens ; 
but  abundant  are  the  testimonies  which  have  been 
registered  at  the  gallows  of  her  devoted  victims, 
trained  up  by  these  pursuits  of  bull-baiting  !" 

It  is  universally  known  amongst  the  lovers  of  bull- 
dogs and  bull-baiting,  that  when  once  exasperated 
by  an  opponent  or  encouraged  by  the  owner,  no 
pain  or  punishment  will  induce  him  to  swerve  from 
his  purpose,  or  in  the  least  relax  the  violence  of  his 
endeavours  to  subdue  whatever  may  be  the  object 
of  his  dislike  or  resentment.  Amidst  the  many  in- 
stances which  might  be  adduced,  we  shall  notice 
one  well-authenticated  fact  in  support  of  this  asser- 
tion. Some  years  since,  when  bull-baiting  was  more 
in  estimation  than  in  the  present  more  refined  state  of 
civilization,  a  juvenile  amateur,  at  an  entertainment  of 
this  kind  in  the  north  of  England,  confident  in  the 
courage  and  purity  of  blood  in  his  Bull-Dog,  laid 
some  trifling  wager  <^  that  he  would  at  four  distinct 
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interval  dqnive  the  animal  of  one  of  his  feet  by 
amputation,  and  that  after  every  individual  depriva- 
tion he  should  still  attack  the  bull  with  bis  previous 
ferocity ;  and  that,  liistly^  he  8ho,uld  continue  to  do 
so  upon  his  stumps."  Shocking  as  the  recital  must 
prove  to  the  feelings  of  every  reader^  the  experiment 
was  made^  and  the  dog  continued  to  seize  the  bull 
with  the  same  eagemesa  as  before ! 

DREADNOUGHT  CONQUKR8  TH£  QBEAT  SKBPSUT. 

In  the  history  of  the  knighta  of  St  John  of  Jerusa^ 
lem  we  have  the  following  accouQt  :r^-About  the  midv 
die  of  the  fifteenth  century^  a  serpent  of  csnormojoa 
magnitude  made  his  appearance  at  the  northem  ^. 
tremity  of  the  Island  of  Rhodes.  Immense  was  the 
havock  which  he  made  in  the  country ;  men,  women, 
children,  flocks,  herds,  beasts  of  burden^  all  fell  oc^ 
casionally  a  prey  to  his  voracity.  Several  of .  the 
knighta  went  upon  the  adventure  to  deatray  him,  but 
of  all  who  attempted  it  not  one  escaped  with  his.  liffu 
The  grand  master  of  the  order  found  himself  there^ 
fore  under  the  necessity  of  prohibiting,  uiMler  severe 
penalties,  all  attempts  to  destroy  the  monstcx^  aA  tha 
bravest  knights  had  fallen  sacrifices  to  his  invineiUe; 
powers. 

Nevertheless  humanity  and  the  love  of  glory  im-. 
pelled  a  brave  knight,  Deodati  de  Gozona  by  iuttne> 
a  young  .man  of  a  tender  frame  of  body,  but  of  an 
elevated  and  daring  spirit,  to  make,  one  more  attempt 
to  free  the  island  from  this  plague.     Jusitiy:  auppos- 
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ing  that  the  weapons  generally  used  would  be  iiisufr 
ficient  to  overcome  a  foe  like  this^  he  adopted  thf 
following  measures  >-^He  procured  an  artificial  aerr 
pent  to  be  made  by  skilful  artists^  and  in  ev^ry  re^ 
spect  resembling  that  which  ravaged  lU^odes;  he 
then  proceeded  himself  with  twelve  Bull-Dogs  of  the 
true  l^reed^  which  hp  every  day  set  upon  the  artifi* 
dal  serpent^  to  which^  by  certain  means^  he  commu- 
nicated motions  similar  to  those  of  the  living  monster. 

Alter  having  exercised  his  dogs  for*  two  years  in 
this  manner^  Deodati  set  out  one  morning  upon  his 
hazardous  adventure,  jklounted  upon  an  excellent* 
well-caparisoned  steed^  armed  with  a  sharp-pointed 
lance^  and  attended  by  his  twelve  dog8>  he  rod^ 
straightway  to  the  den  of  the  serpent 

At  the  first  noise  which  he  made,  the  serpent 
awoke,  left  his  den,  destroyed  at  the  first  attack  five 
of  the  dogs,  and  reared  to  strike  the  knight  himsel£ 
Oozona,  undaunted,  couched  his  lance,  and  aimed  his 
stroke  so  well>  that  he  inflicted  a  severe  wound  upon 
the  ^ure.  Indignant  at  such  an  attack,  and  wounded 
i^  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  reptile  was  irritated 
to  the  utmost  degree  of  fury,  hissed  dreadfully,  «tid» 
rearing  his  formidable  length  in  a  perpendicular  po- 
sition, appeared  like  a  taU  beech  stripped  of  its 
branches.    - 

The  kni^f  s  horse,  struck  with  terror,  reavec^ 
plunged,  threw  his  rider,  and  fied.  The  serpent  now 
made  a  dairt  at  €k>zona,  who  dexterously  avoided  his 
stroke.    At  the  same  moment  th^  remaining  seven 
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dogs  flew  at  the  monster^  which  was  still  in  jan  erect 
posture^  and  tore  his  flesh  on  every  side.  The  knight 
meanwhile  gave  him  many  severe  wounds  in  his  head 
and  belly  with  his  lance. 

During  three  whole  hours  Gozona  fought  on  foot, 
—his  fate  seemed  inevitable, — he  was  determined, 
however^  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as.  possible.  His 
strength  was  just  failing  him,  and  he  must  have  fallen 
a  victim  in  the  unequal  contest,  had  not  the  courage 
and  agility  of  one  of  his  dogs,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Dreadnought,  saved  him.  As  the  serpent  reared  him- 
self to  strike  at  Deodati,  against  whom  his  attacks 
were  chiefly  directed,  the  courageous  dog  sprang  at 
his  throat,  laid  firm  hold  of  it  with  his  teetb>  and  thus 
remained  hanging  upon  it  with  the  whole  weight  of 
his  body. 

Deodati,  seizing  the  favourable  moment,  summon- 
ed up  all  his  remaining  strength,  and,  grasping  his 
lance  with  both  hands,  plunged  it  into  the  monster's 
jaws  till  it  entered  his  lungs,  then  drawing  his  sword, 
of  which  he  had  made  no  use  in  the  former  part  of 
the  combat,  achieved  his  final  destruction  with  many 
heavy  strokes. 

The  victor  received  the  appellation  of  the  Rhodian 
Hercules  ;  but  he,  whose  modesty .  was  equal  to  his 
valour,  declared,  that,  without  the  aid  of  his  dog 
Dreadnought,  he  must  have  perished  in  the  combat 

This  dog  was  afterwards  led  in  triumph  through 
the  Island  of  Rhodes,  the  skin  of  the  serpent  being 
carried  before  him,  and  heralds  proclaiming, — '^  This 
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is  Dreadnought^  the  preserver  of  the  knight^  and  the 
conqueror  of  the  serpent." 

MR  DEPUTY  BULL. 

It  was  a  common  practice  in  Staffordshire^  before 
young  dogs  were  thought  able  to  cope  with  a  bull» 
to  practise  them  with  a  man^  who  stood  proxy  for  the 
bull.  On  one  occasion  of  this  sort,  Mr  Deputy  Bull 
being  properly  staked^  began  to  perform  his  part  by 
snorting  and  roaring  lustily.  The  dog  ran  at  him, 
but  was  repulsed,-*-^^  courage  of  the  animal,  how- 
ever, increased  with  every  struggle,  and  at  last  he 
seized  his  biped  antagonist  by  the  cheek,  who,  with 
rueful  counteilance,  endured  it  for  some  time,  till  at 
length  he  was  compelled  to  cry  out  to  his  companion 
to  take  the  dog  off;  but  he,  unwilling  to  damp  the 
courage  of  his  proteg^,  vociferated,  ^^  moot  spoil  the 
pup,  mun  ? — let  'em  taste  bloode  first !" 
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THE  PUG-DOG, 

(Conii  Pricator,  Omelin.) 

This  variety  ia  so  nearly  allied  to  the  bull-dog  (from 
which  he  is  descended  by  a  cross  with  the  small  Ba- 
nish) in  form  and  general  appearance,  tbat  a  detailed 
description  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  chief  differ- 
ence is  in  its  size,  being  much  smaller,  and  its  tail 
curled  upon  its  back.  It  differs  extremely  in  anotba 
particular,  which  is  in  courage,  this  animal  being  u 
timid  as  the  other  is  valiant. 
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This  dog  was  formerly  very  common  in  many  parts 
of  Great  Britain^  but  is  now  becoming  very  scarce^ 
from  the  circumstance^  we  have  no  doubts  of  its  being 
so  useless.  It  may  be  prized  as  a  pet^  but  certainly 
not  for  its  beauty.  Although  its  admirers  in  this 
country  are  becoming  very  limited  in  number^  we  are 
informed  by  Mrs  Piozzi^  that  in  Italy  it  is  a  great 
favourite,  more  particularly  at  Padua. 

There  is  a  Sunday  market  at  Moscow^  where  Ger- 
man Pug-Dogs^  which  are  so  dear  in  London^  can  be 
bought  for  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  a  shilling. 

SIR  PATRICK  walker's  MUNGO. 

'^  A  black  Pug-Dog  named  Mungo^  with  a  very 
good  scents  delighted  in  a  battle^  or  vermin-killings 
but,  above  all,  in  a  *  cat- worry.'  Except  in  destroying 
vermin,  he  could  do  little  without  help ;  but  he  was 
assiduous  in  his  searches,  and  when  he  found  any  op- 
portunity for  sport,  he  commenced  barking  to  call  his 
friend  Carlo  to  his  aid.  This  was  an  English  setter 
which  he  got  the  complete  command  of,  and  which  he 
used  to  rouse  from  the  fireside,  sometimes  much 
against  his  inclination,  either  by  caressing  or  by  bit- 
ing, to  accompany  him.  The  moment  Carlo  was  en- 
gaged, Mungo  was  most  active  at  the  hinder-part  of 
the  unfortunate  enemy. 

'^  When  Mungo  attacked  a  cat,  he  was  very  careful 
of  his  face,  but  he  "would  attack  a  dog  of  any  size. 
The  forbearance  of  a  very  large  Newfoundland  dog 
of  Sir  Edmund  Nagl^'s  was  remarkable.     Mungo 
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ran  At  him  with  fury  and  seized  him  by  the  throat ; 
but  Neptune  did  not  deign  to  chastise  him  ;  he  only 
raised  his  head  as  high  as  he  could^  and  trotted  to- 
wards his  kennel  with  the  little  puny  cur  dangling  at 
his  neck^  untQ  his  jaws  tired,  and  he  dropped. 

'^  This  brings  to  my  recollection  a  circumstance  of 
that  kind  which  occurred  to  a  large  Newfoundlaitid 
dog  that  attended  me  one  day.  He  was  attacked  in 
the  same  way  by  a  smAll  dog^  which  he  looked  down 
upon  very  contemptuously^  holding  his  head  high  to 
prevent  its  biting  his  face,  and  at  lengthy  without  los- 
ing temper,  raised  his  fore-paw,  and  struck  the  crea- 
ture such  a  blow  as  quite  upset  it^  when  it  fled  away 
yellm^  with  terror."— P.  W. 

DtTMFBIBS  MIRACLE. 

The  animals  of  Dumfries-shire  are  a  good  deal  ce- 
lebrated, and  not,  it  would  appear,  wiihout  reason. 
A  speaking  dog  actually  exists  at  the  house  of  Mr 
— — ,  writer  in  that  town.  His  name  is  Welling- 
ton, his  size  moderate,  his  shape  handsome^  and  he  is 
usually  denominated  the  Butch  Pug.  The  editor  <^ 
the  Dumfries  Courier  declares  most  solemnly^  that  he 
heard  him  repeatedly  pronounce  the  word  WiHiam, 
almost  as  distinctly  as  ever  it  was  enunciated  by  the 
human  voice.  About  a  fortnight  ago^  ( Janiiairj^  1829,) 
he  was  lying  on  a  rug  before  the  fire,  when  one  of  his 
master's  sons,  whose  name  is  William^  ta  wkinn  he  is 
more  obedient  than  to  any  body  else,  happened  to  give 
him  a  shove,  and  then  the  animal  ejacukted^  for  the 
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first  time^  the  word  William  !  The  whole  fireside  were 
as  much  amazed  as  Balaam  was  when  his  ass  spoke  ; 
and  though  they  could  hardly  believe  their  own  ears, 
one  of  them  exclaimed,  ^^  Could  you  really  find  it  in 
your  heart  to  hurt  the  beast,  aflter  he  has  so  distinctly 
pronounced  your  name  }"  This  led  to  a  series  of  ex- 
periments, which  have  been  repeated  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  various  persons ;  but  still  the  animal  performs 
with  difficulty.  When  his  master  seizes  his  fore-legs, 
and  commands  him  to  say  William,  he  treats  the 
hearer  with  a  gurring  voluntary ;  and  after  this  species 
of  music  has  been  protracted  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
period,  his  voice  seems  to  fall  a  full  octave  before  he 
comes  out  with  the  important  dissyllable. 


2  p 
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THE  SMALL  DANISH  DOG, 

{Canit  Du^ut,) 

We  do  not  see  what  reason  Buffon  could  have  for 
ci^ling  this  variety  the  Small  Danish  Dog,  as  there  is 
not  the  slightest  connexion  betwixt  it  and  the  large 
Danish  Dog.  This  varietyi  like  the  three  which  fol- 
low it;  is  only  a  cross  originating  in  the  pug-dog  and 
some  other  diminutive  mongrel,  or  in  all  probability 
from  a  succession  of  crosses.  He  is  a  handsome  little 
animal,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  some  re- 
spects to  the  Turkish  greyhound ;  his  head  is  round, 
eyes  large,  muzzle  short,  but  rather  sharp^  chest  deep, 
and  limbs  fine  and  well-proportioned.  The  colour  of 
his  skin  is  various. 

It  is  very  doubtful  indeed  how  far  this  and  the 
three  following  dogs  are  entitled  to  be  considered  dis- 
tinct varieties ;  and  I  only  give  them  a  place  on  the 
authority  of  Buffon^ — and  have  attached  to  them  spe- 
cific names  to  indicate  this  doubt. 
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THE  ROQUET, 

{Canii  BpMdety  GmeUn.) 

Thb  Roquet  resembles  the  small  Danish  dog  in  his 
general  shape^  and^  like  him,  has  a  round  head  and 
large  eyes^  8m9<U  ears^  partly  erects  and  somewhat 
pendulous  at  the  tips ;  his  snout  is  rather  large>  short, 
and  a  little  turned  up  like  that  of  the  pug ;  the  tail  is 
elevated,  and  sweeps  forward  on  his  back  in  the  same 
manner ;  his  hair  also  is  like  that  of  the  other  in  co- 
lour, although  sometimes  he  is  to  be  found  white, 
with  brown  or  liver-coloured  spots* 
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THE  MOPSIE, 

(Cafil#  Ditcfe^fu,) 

Thb  Mopsie  is  a  variety  of  the  G^erman  pug-dog, 
and  differs  from  it  only  in  being  much  more  dimi- 
nutive^ and  in  having  a  smaller  faead^  the-  lips  thin« 
ner,  the  nose  shorter  and  less  turned  up.  He  resem^ 
bles  the  pug  in  the  figure  of  the  body^  also  in  the 
texture  and  colour  of  his  hair. 

This  pug  is  also  called  the  German  dog^  and  in 
some  places  it  is  termed  the  Boulogne  dog,  &cNn  its 
having  been  at  one  time  much  valued  in  that  place. 
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THE  ARTOISE  DOG, 

ICanis  DUcort.) 

This  dog  is  also  descended  from  the  pug-dog^  cross- 
ed with  some  degenerated  variety :  his  nose  is  very 
flat  and  short.  It  is  supposed  that^  from  this  phy« 
sical  construction^  he  is  totally  devoid  of  the  s^nse 
of  smell. 

The  dog  which  bears  this  name  was  at  one  time  as 
common  at  Lisle,  in  Flanders^  as  it  was  in  France. 
It  has  now,  however,  become  very  rare  in  both  places, 
if  not  totally  extinct.  It  would  be  easy  to  reproduce 
this  breed  by  a  cross  of  the  pug  and  some  little  cur. 
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OF 

DOGS  WHOSE  VARIETIES  ARE  NOT  KNOWN. 


CANINE  SMUGGLERS. 

In  the  Netherlands  they  use  dogs  of  a  very  large  and 
strong  breed  for  the  purpose  of  draught  They  are 
harnessed  like  horses,  and  chiefly  employed  in  drawing 
little  carts  with  fish  and  vegetables  to  market.  Pre- 
vious to  the  year  1795  such  dogs  were  also  employed 
in  smuggling,  which  was  the  more  easily  accomplished^ 
as  they  are  exceedingly  docile.  The  dogs  were  train- 
ed to  go  backwards  and  forwards  between  two  places 
on  the  frontiers  without  any  person  to  attend  them. 
Being  loaded  like  mules  with  little  parcels  of  goods^ 
such  as  lace  and  other  valuable  commodities,  they  set 
out  at  midnight,  and  travelled  only  when  it  was  per- 
fectly dark.  An  excellent  quick-scented  dog  always 
went  some  paces  before  the  others,  stretched  out  his 
nose  towards  all  quarters,  and  when  he  scented  cus- 
tom-house officers,  he  turned  back,  which  was  the 
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signal  for  immediate  flight.  Concealed  behind  bushesj 
or  in  ditches^  the  dogs  waited  till  all  was  safe^  then 
proceeded  on  their  journey^  and  reached  at  last^  be- 
yond the  frontier^  the  dwelling-house  of  the  receiver 
of  the  goods^  who  was  in  the  secret.  But  here  also  the 
leading  dog  only  at  first  showed  itself;  and  on  a  cer- 
tain whistle^  which  was  a  signal  that  all  was  right, 
they  all  hastened  up.  They  were  then  unloaded,  and 
taken  to  a  convenient  stable,  where  there  was  a  good 
layer  of  hay  and  plenty  of  food.  There  they  rested 
until  midnight,  and  then  returned  back  in  the  same 
manner  across  the  frontiers. 

This  practice  seems  to  be  continued  in  some  places 
at  the  present  day ;  for  we  find,  in  a  recent  journal  of 
Metz,  a  curious  account  of  much  contraband  traffic 
being  carried  on  by  means  of  dogs  brought  up  for  the 
purpose.  An  official  statement  was  published  by  the 
prefiect  of  Moselle,  by  -whkh  it  appears,  that  in  the 
district  of  Sarreguemines  alone,  from  the  first  of 
March,  1827>  to  the  first  of  the  same  month  in  1828, 
no  less  than  58,277  dogs  had  been  sent  over  die 
Rhine  to  be  loaded  with  prohibited  articles.  Of  these, 
2477  were  killed  on  their  way  back,  and  were  found 
to  be  bearers  of  6056  kilogrammes  (nearly  six  Urns) 
of  contraband  goods  of  various  kinds;  so  that  the 
55,800  dogs  which  escaped  the  vigilaiice  of  the  ens* 
tom-house  officers  must,  at  that  rate,  have  introduced 
136,425  kilogrammes,  or  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  tons,  of  unlawful  merchandize. 
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AN  ANCIENT  COUBTZBR. 

There  is  still  in  existence  a  letter  fi*om  Sir  John 
Harington  to  Prince  Henry,  son  of  King  James  I., 
in  which  he  gives  that  Prince  "  ane  brief  historie  of 
the  goode  deedes  and  straunge  feates  of  his  rare 
^^gg^"  These  were  mostly  of  the  fetching  and  car- 
rying kind ;  the  animal's  chief  occupation  being  that  of 
a  messenger  between  Sir  John's  house  in  London  and 
the  town  of  Greenwich,  at  whidi  latter  place  the 
court  then  resided.  Bungay  (Jm  such  was  the  dog's 
name)  was,  it  would  appear,  a  Universal  favourite, 
and  seems  to  have  passed  his  time  very  pleasantly 
amid  the  caresses  of  the  i'ight  honourable  lords  and 
ladies  of  that  day.  The  document  in  question  is  a 
long  rambling  epistle,  full  of  the  quaint  conceits  and 
classical  allusions  which  were  then  so  much  in  vogue. 
We  extract  the  following,  however,  as  not  one  of  the 
worst  specimens  of  his  '^  straunge  feates :" — 

^^  Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  as  how  he  once  was 
sente  withe  two  charges  of  sack  wine  from  the  bathe 
to  my  house  by  my  man  Combe ;  and  on  his  way 
the  cordage  did  slackenci  but  my  trustie  bearer  did 
now  bear  himselfe  so  wisely  as  to  covertly  hide  one 
flasket  in  the  rushes  and  lake  the  other  in  his  teethe 
to  the  house,  after  which  he  went  forthe,  and  re- 
tumede  with  the  other  parte  of  his  burden  to  dinner; 
hereat  yr.  Highnesse  may  perchance  marvele  and 
doubt,  but  we  have  livinge  testimonie  of  those  w;ho 
wroughte  in  the  fieldes  and  espiede  his  work,  and  now 
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live  to  tell  they  did  muche  longe  to  plaie  the  dogge, 
and  give  stowage  to  the  wine  themselves ;  but  they 
did  refrain^  and  watchede  the  passinge  of  this  whole 
businesse." 

A  TREATY  OF  ALLIANCE. 

Li  the  neighbourhood  of  Cupar^  in  the  county  of 
Fife^  there  lived  two  dogs^  mortal  enemies  to  each 
other,  and  which  always  fought  desperately  whenever 
they  met.  The  master  of  our  hero  was  Captain  R., 
the  other  belonged  to  a  neighbouring  farmer.  One 
of  these  animals  was  in  the  practice  of  going  messages, 
andeven  bringing  butcher-meat  and  other  articles  from 
Cupar.  One  day^  while  returning  charged  with  a 
basket  containing  a  joint  of  mutton  and  several  other 
pieces,  he  was  waylaid  and  attacked  by  some  of  the 
curs  of  the  town,  which^  no  doubt,  thought  the  prise 
worth  contending  for.  The  assault  was  fierce  and  of 
some  duration,  during  which  our,  messenger  prostrated 
divers  of  his  antagonists ;  but  he  was  at  length  overpow- 
ered and  compelled  to  yield  up  the  basket^  though  not 
before  he  had  secured  a  part  of  its  contents.  The 
piece  saved  from  the  wreck  he  then  ran  off  with  at 
full  speed  to  the  quarters  of  his  old  enemy,  at  whose 
feet  he  laid  it  down,  stretching  himself  beside  him  till 
he  had  eaten  it  up  !  A  few  snuffs,  a  few  whispers  in 
the  ear,  and  other  dog-like  courtesies^  were  then  ex- 
changed ;  after  which  they  both  set  off  together  for 
Cupar,  where  they  worried  almost  every  dog  in  the 
town, — and,  what  is  more  remarkable^  they  never  af- 
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terwards  quarrelled^  but  were   always   on  friendly 
terms ! 


THE  FRENCH  COIN-HUNTER. 

One  day^  when  M.  Dumont,  a  tradesman  of  the  Rue 
St  Denis^  Paris^  was  walking  on  the  Boulevard  St 
Antoine  with  a  friend^  he  offered  to  lay  a  wager  with 
the  latter^  that  if  he  were  to  hide  a  six-livre  piece  in 
the  dust^  his  dog  would  discover  and  bring  it  to  him. 
The  wager  was  accepted,  and  the  piece  of  money 
secreted,  after  being  carefully  marked.  When  they 
had  proceeded  some  distance  from  the  spot,  M.  Du- 
mont  called  to  his  dog  that  he  had  lost  something, 
and  ordered  him  to  seek  it.  Caniche  immediately 
turned  back,  while  his  master  and  his  companion  pur- 
sued their  walk  to  the  Rue  St  Denis.  Meanwhile  a 
traveller,  who  happened  to  be  just  then  returning  in 
a  small  chaise  from  Vincennes,  perceived  the  piece  of 
money,  which  his  horse  had  kicked  from  its  hiding- 
place  ;  he  alighted,  took  it  up,  and  drove  to  his  inn  in 
Rue  Pont-aux-Choux,  and  Caniche  had  just  reached 
the  spot  in  search  of  the  lost  piece  when  the  stranger 
picked  it  up.  He  followed  the  chaise^  went  into  the 
inn,  and  stuck  close  to  the  traveller.  Having  scented 
out  the  coin,  which  he  had  been  ordered  to  bring 
back,  in  the  pocket  of  the  latter,  he  leaped  up  inces- 
santly at  and  about  him.  The  gentleman,  supposing 
bim  tor  be  some  dog  that  had  been  lost  or  left  behind 
by  his  master,  regarded  his  different  movements  as 

2  a 
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marks  of  fondness ;  and  as  the  animal  was  handscmtt, 
he  determined  to  keep  him.     He  gave  him  a  good 
supper^  and^  on  retiring  to  bed^  took  him  with  him  to 
his  chamber.  No  sooner  had  he  pulled  off  his  breeches, 
than  they  were  seized  b j  the  dog ;  the  owner  con- 
ceiving he  wanted  to  play  with  them^  took  them  awty 
again.    The  animal  began  to  bark  at  tiie  door,  which 
the  traveller  opened^  under  the  idea  that  he  wanted 
to  go  out.  Caniche  instantly  snatched  op  the  bteeches, 
and  away  he  flew.     The  stranger  posted  after  him 
with  his  night-cap  on^  and  literally  sans  cuietta> 
Anxiety  for  the  fate  of  a  purse  full  of  double  Na- 
poleons^ of  forty  francs  each^  which  was  in  one  of 
the  pockets,  gave  redoubled  velocity  to   bis  st^ 
Caniche  ran  full  speed  to  his  master's  house,  what 
the  stranger  arrived  a  moment  afterwards,  breathiif 
and  enraged.     He  accused  the  dog  of  robbing  faiii. 
''  Sir"  said  the  master,  "  my  dog  is  a  very  faithful 
creature,  and  if  he  has  run  away  with  your  breeches, 
it  is  because  you  have  in  them  money  which  does  mt 
belong  to  you."    The  traveller  became  still  more  ex- 
asperated.    '^  Compose  yours^>  Sir,"  rejoined  ^ 
other,  smiling ;  "  without  doubt  there  is  in  your  pone 
a  six^livre  piece  with  such  and  such  marks^  whiel 
you  picked  up  in  the  Boulevard  St  Antoine,  ui 
which  I  threw  down  there  with  a  firm  conviction  tkt 
my  dog  would  bring  it  back  again.   This  is  the  cao* 
of  the  robbery  which  he  has  committed  upon  y^r 
The  stranger's  rage  now  yielded  to  astonishment  ^  ^ 
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delivered  the  six'livre  piece  to  the  owner,  and  could 

not  forbear  caressing  the  dog  which  had  given  him 
80  much  uneasiness  and  such  an  unpleasant  chase. 


GOOD  FOR  EVIL. 

A  young  man  belonging  to  the  city  of  Paris,  desi- 
rous of  getting  rid  of  his  dog,  took  it  along  with  him 
to  the  river  Seine.  He  hired  a  boat,  and  rowing  into 
the  stream,  threw  the  animal  in.  The  poor  creature 
attempted  to  climb  up  the  side  of  the  boat,  but  his 
master,  whoae  intention  was  to  drown  him,  constant- 
ly pushed  him  back  with  the  oar.  In  doing  this  he 
fell  himself  into  the  water,  and  would  certainly  have 
been  drowned,  had  not  the  dog,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his 
master  struggling  in  the  stream,  sufTered  the  boat  to 
float  away,  and  held  him  above  water  till  assistance 
arrived,  and  his  life  was  saved. 

RECOMMENDS  A  8UBOK0N. 

A  dog  having  been  run  over  by  a  carriage,  had  his 
leg  broken.  A  humane  surgeon  passing,  had  the  ani- 
mal brought  home,  set  his  leg,  and  having  cured  his 
patient,  discharged  hitn, — aware  that  he  would  return 
to  his  old  master.  The  dog,  whenever  he  met  the 
surgeon  afterwards,  never  failed  to  recognise  him  by 
wagging  his  tail,  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy. 
One  day  a  violent  barking  was  beard  at  the  surgeon's 
door,  vhich  was  found  to  be  occasioned  by  the  dug, 
which,  it  appeared,  was  striving  to  procure  admittance 
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for  another  which  had  just  met  with  a  similar  acci- 
dent. 

A  PUZZLING  DILBMMA. 

There  was  a  French  dog  which  was  taught  by  his 
master  to  execute  various  commissions^  and^  among 
others,  to  fetch  him  victuals  from  the  traiieurs  in  a 
basinet.  One  evenings  when  the  dog  was  returning  to 
his  master  thus  furnished,  two  other  dogs^  attracted 
by  the  savoury  smell  of  the  petits  pdtSs  that  this  new 
messenger  was  carrying,  determined  to  attack  him. 
The  dog  put  his  basket  on  the  ground,  and  set  him- 
self courageously  against  the  first  that  advanced; 
but  while  he  was  engaged  with  the  one  assailant 
the  other  ran  to  the  basket,  and  began  to  help  him- 
self. At  length,  seeing  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
beating  both  the  dogs,  and  saving  his  master's  din- 
ner, he  threw  himself  between  his  two  opponents,  and 
without  further  ceremony,  quickly  despatched  the 
petits  pdt6s  himself,  and  then  returned  to  his  owner 
with  the  empty  basket. 

A  MURDERER  DETECTED. 

A  post-driver  had  a  dog  given  to  him  by  the  post- 
master at  Zilenzig,  a  town  in  the  margravate  of  Bran- 
denburg, which  always  accompanied  him  in  the  route 
from  Zilenzig  to  Drossen.  On  one  occasion  the 
post  was  behind  the  usual  time,  and  after  the  mas- 
ter had  waited  for  a  considerable  period  in   anxi- 
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ous  expectation^  be  saw^  instead  of  the  waggon^  the 
dog  arrive^  panting  and  howling.    As  soon  as  the 
dog  espied  this  functionary  he  leapt  upon  him^  and 
immediately  ran  back  howling  the  same  road  that  he 
had  come.     The  postmaster  suspecting  that  some 
mischief  had  happened^  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
after  the  dog.     Half-way  on  the  road  he  found  the 
post-waggon  standing,  but  robbed  of  the  mail  and 
other  goods,  and  without  the  driver.    The  dog  then 
rian  barking  into  a  thicket ;  the  master  foll&wed,  and 
found  his  servant  lying  murdered  on  the  ground. 
During  several  months  the  magistrates  used  every 
possible  exertion  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  this 
atrocious  act,  but  wiUiout  ^success.      At  length  it 
happened  that  the  postmaster  took  a  ride  to  Drossen, 
accompanied  by  the  dog.    As  he  rode  through  one 
of  the  streets,  the  latt^r  suddenly  attacked  a  soldier 
with  the  utmost  fiury,  who  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  a  house,  although  otherwise  the  animal  was  ex- 
tremely gentle.    The  soldier  disengaged  himself  from 
Ms  assailant,  but  the  postmast^,  whom  this  unusual 
conduct  of  the  dog  led  to  suspept  the  true  cause, 
went  immediately  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
regiment?  which  lay  in  town,  and  procured  an  order 
to  ti^e  tha  man  into  custody.     He  himself,  with  his 
dog,  accompanied  the  guard  that  went  to  apprehend 
him.    As  soon  as  the  dog  again  espied  the  soldier  his 
fury  retiurned ;  but  without  stopping  for  any  further 
recognition,  he  ran  up  a  staircase  which  led  to  a 
g£urret.    The  men  followed  the  dog,  and  found  him 
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scratching  among  some  straw  which  lay  in  the  apart* 
ment,  and  in  which,  upon  examination,  the  articles  of 
which  the  post- waggon  had  been  robbed  were  found 
to  have  been  concealed.    The  man  was  afterwards 

convicted,  and  executed  at  Berlin. 

* 

THB  GUILTY  DISCOVERED. 

Plutarch  says  that,  once  when  King  Pyrrhus  was 
travelling  in  the  country,  he  came  upon  a  dog  half 
starved  to  death,  which  was  watching  the  corpse  of  his 
master.  The  King  was  much  pleased  with  his  fide- 
lity, ordered  the  body  to  be  interred^  and  with  his 
own  hand  fed  the  dog,  gained  his  affection^  and  led 
him  away.  Some  time  afterwards,  when  Pyrrhus 
mustered  his  soldiers,  the  dog  was  by  his  side, 
and  amongst  them  recognised  the  murderers  of  his 
master,  whom  he  attacked  with  the  utmost  fury. 
The  King  having  his  suspicions  of  the  fact  thus 
aroused,  charged  them  with  the  offence,  when  their 
guilty  consciences  smote  them,  and  they  made  a  full 
confession.  They  afterwards  suffered  the  punishment 
due  to  their  crime. 

TIMELY  WARNING,  THOUGH  NOT  TAKBN. 

There  was  a  dog  named  Towser  which  belonged 
to  a  farmer  near  Comrie,  Perthshire,  whose  family 
were  on  one  occasion  taking  in  a  peat-stack^  the 
completion  of  which  task  ivas  interrupted  by  the 
dinner-hour.  In  the  interval  one  of  the  children, 
about  two  years  old,  had  gone  out  to  the  pile^  and 
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unluckily  a  great  quantity  of  the  peats  fell  on  it; 
The  dog,  which  happened  to  witness  the  accident, 
immediately  fell  to  work  with  teeth  and  paws,  as  was 
afterwards  ascertained  by  the  marks  on  the  peats. 
Being  baffled,   however,   in  his  purpose  of  extri- 
cating the  child,  he  ran  into  the  house,  barking  vio« 
lently.     His  master  checked  and  even  kicked  him, 
but  he  still  persisted,  and  at  last  resorted  to  a  gentle 
bite,  taking  his  owner  at  the  same  time  by  the  skirts  of 
his  coat,  who  being  now  thus  so  singularly  pressed, 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  to  the  stack.     The  child 
being  almost  at  the  same  moment  missing,  a  dark 
suspicion  of  the  truth  began  to  flash  upon  their  minds. 
A  united  search  was  instantly  made;  but,  alas!  it  was 
too  late, — ^the  unfortunate  child  was  found  smothered 
beneath  the  mass. 

The  same  dog  was  the  means  of  rescuing  sheep  at 
different  times  which  had  sunk  in  the  snow,  by  pro- 
curing assistance  in  a  similar  manner. 

PRUDENT  RESENTMENT. 

A  dog  used  to  be  sent  by  his  master  every  morn- 
ing to  a  baker's  shop,  with  a  penny  in  his  mouth,  to 
purchase  a  roll  for  breakfast.  He  had  been  in  this 
practice  for  some  time,  when  it  happened  that  the  baker 
changed  his  joume3rman,  by  whom  the  dog  on  his 
next  visit  was  unheeded.  Vexed  at  thus  waiting  for 
his  breakfast,  he  barked  aloud,  and  picking  up  the 
penny  made  his  way  to  the  master  of  the  shop,  who 
scolded  the  man  for  his  stupidity.    The  blockhead 
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took  this  in  dudgeon^  and  resolved^  the  next  time  tiiis 
comical  customer  appeared^  to  be  funnif  with  him ; 
accordingly^  having  at  hand  «  roll  much  hotter  than 
the  rest^  he^  on  the  dog's  arrival,  proffered  it  to 
him.  The  animal,  as  usual,  seized  the  bread,  but 
finding  it  too  hot  to  hold,  he  dropped  it;  he  again 
tried  to  resume  it,  but  was  again  burned  ;  at  length, 
as  if  guessing  at  the  trick,  he  jumped  on  the  counter^ 
caught  up  his  penny,  and  changed  his  baker. 

THE  PI^AYEB's  WIO. 

"Mr  C.  Hughes,  a  son  of  Thespis,  had  a  wi^  which 
generally  hung  on  a  peg  in  one  of  his  roomfs.  He  one 
day  lent  the  said  article  to  a  brother-player,  and  some 
time  after  called  on  him.  Mr  Hughes  had  his  dog 
with  him,  and  the  other  happened  to  have  the  bor- 
rowed wig  on  his  head.  The  actor  staid  a  little 
while  with  his  friend,  but,  when  he  left  him,  the 
dog  remained  behind.  For  some  time  he  stood  look- 
ing the  player  full  in  the  face,  then  making  a  sudden 
spring,  leaped  on  his  shoulders,  seized  the  wig,  and 
ran  off  with  it  as  fast  as  he  could;  and,  when  he 
reached  home,  he  endeavoured  by  jumping  to  hang  it 
up  in  its  usual  place. 

The  same  dog  was  erne  aftemopi^  passing  through 
a  field  in  the  skirts  of  Dartmouth,  where  a  washer- 
woman had  hong  out  her  linen  to  dry.  He  -  stmped 
and  surveyed  one  particular  shirt  with  attention, 
then  seizing  it,  he  dragged  it  away  through  the  dirt 
to  his  master,  whose  prc^erty  it  proved  to  be. 
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AN  ACCURATE  TIMI8T. 

A  dog  which  wad  several  weeks  under  the  care  of 
Mr  Blaine,  in  the  Infirmary  attached  to  his  premises, 
was  visited  every  Sunday  by  its  master,  who  could  hot 
find  leisure  to  see  it  at  any  other  time.  Though  no 
alteration  was  made  in  the  treatment  of  the  dogs  in 
general,  nor  was  any  thing  particular  done  to  himself 
on  that  day,  yet  this  faithful  animal  knew  perfectly  well 
when  Sunday  morning  arrived.  Taking  his  station  at 
the  door,  he  did  not  leave  it  for  one  moment,  till  his 
master  had  paid  his  accustomed  visit.  This  was  so 
well  marked,  and  occurred  so  regularly  every  Sun- 
day, and  on  that  day  only,  that  no  possible  doubt 
could  be  entertained  as  to  the  fact. 

A  CANINE  HIOHWAT  ROBBER. 

In  the  autumn  of  1817^  a  complaint  was  made  at 
Hatton-Garden  Police-office  by  two  ladies,  who  stated 
that  they  had  been  robbed  in  the  following  sitigular 
manner: — While  walking  near  Battle  Bridge,  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  eviening,  a  dog,  unaccompanied  by 
any  person,  sprung  suddenly  firdm  the  road- side;  aind 
seizing  hold  of  the  reticule  which  one  of  the  ladieis 
held  in  her  hand,  forcibly  snatched  it  from  faer^  and, 
turning  off  the  road,  made  his  escape. 

A  constable  stated,  that  a  dog  answering  the  same 
description,  had  also  robbed  a  poor  woman  of  a  bun- 
dle containing  two  'shirts,  some  handkerchiefs,  and 
other  articles,  with  which  he  got  clear  off;  severd^V 
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other  instances  of  a  similar  nature  were  mentioned, 
and  the  general  conclusion  was^  tluit  the  animal  had 
been  trained  up  to  the  business^  and  that  bis  master 
was  at  no  great  distance^  to  receive  the  fruka  of  the 
canine  plunderer. 

• 

CANINB  POLITENESS. 

A  lady  walking  over  Lansdown  Heathy  near  Batli, 
was  overtaken  by  a  large  dog,  which  had  left  two  mea 
who  were  travelling  the  same  road^  with  a  horse  and 
cartj  and  followed  by  the  animal  for  some  distance; 
the  creature  endeavouring  to  make  her  sensible  of 
something,  by  looking  her  in  the  faee^  and  then  pdot- 
ing  with  his  nose  behind.  Failing  in  his  purpose,  he 
next  placed  himself  so  completely  in  front  of  the  ob- 
ject of  his  solicitude,  as  to  prevent  her  proceeding 
any  farther,  still  looking  steadfastly  in  her  face.  The 
lady  became  rather  alarmed;  but  judging  from  the 
manner  of  the  dog,  who  did  not  appear  vicious^  that 
there  was  som^hing  about  her  which  engaged  his 
attention^  she  examined  her  dress^  and  found  that 
her  lace  shawl  was  gone.  The  dog  perceiving  that 
he  was  at  length  understood^  immediately  turned 
back ;  the  lady  followed  him^  and  he  conducted  her 
to  the  spot  where  her  shawllay. 

SUPERIOR  TO  HIS  MASTRR's  BIPEDS* 

A  thief  who  had  broken  into  the  8b<>p  of  Cellini, 
an  artist  of  Florence,  and  was  tearing  op^i  the  cas- 
kets, in  order  to  come  at  some  jewels^  was  arrested 
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in  his  progress  by  a  dog,  against  whose  attack  he  had 
recourse  to  a  sword.  The  faithful  animal  then  ran 
to  the  room  where  the  journeymen  slept;  but  as  they 
did  not  seem  to  hear  him  barking,  he  drew  away  the 
bedclothes^  and  pulling  them  alteniately  by  the  arms, 
fcHTcibly  awoke  them;  then  barking  very  loud,  he 
wished  to  lead  them  to  the  thief;  but  the  men  stopped 
short,  and  at  last  locked  their  door.  The  dog  hav- 
ing thus  lost  all  hope's  of  assistance,  now  undertook 
the  task  alone,  and  hastened  to  renew  the  assault 
On  reaching  the  scene  of  action,  however,  he  found 
that  the  villain  had  fled;  but  immediately  rushing  into 
the  street,  he  soon  came  up  with  him,  and  tearing  off 
bis  doak,  would  have  effectually  punished  him,  had 
not  the  fellow  procured  the  succour  of  some  bystand- 
ers who,  under  the  idea  of  the  dog  being  mad,  has- 
tened to  his  rescue. 

FATAL  JOT. 

An  officer  in  the  British  army  had  a  large  dog, 
which  he  left  with  his  faibily  in  England,  when  about 
to  accompany  an  expedition  to  America  during  the 
war  of  the  colonies.  In  his  absence  Uie  animal  i^ 
peared  always  very  much  dejected,-^a  circumstance 
which  did  not  attract  any  particular  notice.  On  the 
I'etum  home  of  this  officer,  however,  his  dog,  which 
happened  to  be  lying  at  the  door  of  an  apartment  into 
which  his  master  was  about  to  eiiter,  immediately 
Tecognised  lnqi>  leapt  upon  his  neck,  licked  his  face, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  fell  dead  at  his  feet. 
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A  similar  instance  of  affection  is  related  in  the 
Memoirs  du  Marquis  Langallery.  The  Marquis  had 
been  two  yean  in  the  army^  when^  returning  home,  a 
favourite  dog  which  he  had  left  came  to  meet  him  in 
the  court-yard,  and,  recognising  him  as  if  he  had  only 
been  absent  two  days,  leaped  upon  his  neck^  and  died 
of  joy. 

EXPEBT  MES8ENOBR. 

A  Chinese  dog  was  lately  brought  to  this  country, 
not  less  remarkable  for  intelligence  and  sagacity  than 
some  of  his  best-trained  European  brethren.  He 
could  distinguish  any  thing  that  belonged  to  his  mas- 
ter ;  ,  for  instance,  if  a  shilling  of  his  was  shuffled 
amongst  a  handful  of  silver,  he  could  immediatdy 
pick  it  out  He  used  to  go  to  the  post-office  for  letters, 
and  execute  little  messages.  He  was  extremely  fond 
of  hunting,  and  could  find  out  the  seat  of  a  hare  and 
kill  it  on  the  spot;  and  he  once  or  twice  actually 
caught  a  flying  partridge  when  fluttering  about  to 
decoy  him  from  her  nest.  If  he  saw  two  dogs  whidi 
were  unequally  matched  assuming  a  warlike  attitude, 
he  used  instantly  to  rush  betwixt,  them^  and  look  at 
each  so  fiercely  and  significantly,  as  plainly  to  say, 

^^  The  first  that  stirs  makes  me  his  foe." 

He  knew  the  hour  at  which  his  master  was  in  the 
habit  of  rising;  and,  when  he  happened  to  sleep 
longer  than  usual,  he  was  wont  to  go.  into  the  room  and 
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pull  the  quilt  off  the  bed^  and  bark  till  his  master 
got  up. 

This  dog's  name  was  Brutus,  and  he  was  well  nam- 
ed, for  he  was  famous. in  his  day,  and  might  have 
graced  a  civic  chair  in  a  Dog  Republic.  Poor  Bru- 
tus, we  regret  to  add,  made  his  exit  rather  prema- 
turely ;  but  whether  in  a  manner  glorious  or  inglori- 
ous we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  detern^ine.  It  was 
glorious,  as  he  '^  fell  on  the  field  of  his  fame ;"  inglo- 
rious, inasmuch  as  he  was  killed  by  mistake,  the  shot 
which  terminated  his  career  having  been  intended  by 
his  master  for  a  certain  wild-duck  hovering  in  his 
vicinity. 

INDELIBLE  ATTACHMENT. 

Mr  Dibdin  relates  the  following  affecting  story  :-^ 
''  The  grandfather  of  as  amiable  a  man  as  ever  exist- 
ed, and  one  of  my  kindest  and  most  valued  friends, 
had  a  dog  of  a  most  endearing  disposition.  This  gen- 
tleman had  an  occupation  which  obliged  him  to  go  a 
journey  periodically,  I  believe  once  a  month.  His 
stay  was  short,  and  his  departure  and  return  were 
regular,  and  without  variation.  The  dog  always 
grew  uneasy  when  he  first  lost  his  master,  and  moped 
in  a  comer,  but  recovered  himself  gradually  as  the 
time  for  his  return  approached,  which  he  knew  to  an 
hour,  nay,  to  a  minute,  as  I  shall  prove.  When  he 
was  convinced  that  his  master  was  on  the  road,  at 
no  great  distance  from  home,  he  fiew  all  over  the 
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house,  and  if  the  street-door  happened  to  be  shut^  he 
would  suffer  no  servant  to  have  any  rest  till  it  was 
opened.  The  moment  he  obtained  his  freedom  away 
he  ran^  and,  to  a  certainty,  met  his  benefactor  about 
two  miles  from  town.  He  played  and  frolicked  about 
him  till  he  had  obtained  one  of  his  gloves^  with 
which  he  ran,  or  rather  flew,  home,  entered  the  house, 
laid  it  down  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  danced 
round  it  When  he  had  sufficiently  amused  himself  in 
this  manner,  he  darted  again  out  of  the  house,  returned 
to  meet  his  master,  and  ran  before  him,  or  grumbled 
by  his  side,  till  he  arrived  with  him  at  home.  I  know 
not  how  frequently  this  was  repeated,  but  it  lasted,  how- 
ever, till  the  old  gentleman  grew  infirm,  and  incapable 
of  continuing  his  journeys.  The  dog,  by  this  time, 
was  also  grown  old,  and  became  at  length  quite  blind; 
but  this  misfortune  did  not  hinder  him  from  fondling 
his  master,  whom  he  knew  from  other  persons,  and 
'for  whom  his  affection  and  solicitude  rather  increased 
than  diminished.  The  old  gentleman,  after  a  short 
illness,  died.  The  dog  knew  the  circumstance,  watch- 
ed the  corpse,  blind  as  he  was,  and  did  his  utmost  to 
prevent  the  undertaker  from  screwing  up  the  body 
in  the  coffin,  and  most  outrageously  opposed  its  being 
taken  out  of  the  house.  Being  past  hope,  he  grew 
tlisconsolate,  lost  his  flesh,  and  was  evidently  verg- 
ing towards  his  end.  One  diay  he  heard  a  stranger 
x;ome  into  the  house,  and  rose  to  meet  him.  His  mas- 
ter, when  old  and  infirm,  had  worn  ribbed  stockings 
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for  warmth.  This  gentleman  had  stockings  on  of  the 
same  kind.  The  dog,  from  this  resemblance,  thought 
it  was  his  master,  and  began  to.  demonstrate  the  most 
extravagant  pleasure ;  but,  upon  farther  examination, 
finding  his  mistake,  he  retired  into  a  corner,  where, 
in  a  short  time,  he  expired." 

A  GRAND  TOURIST.   ' 

The  Rev.  James  Hall  relates  the  following  anec-' 
dote  in  his  tour  of  Scotland: — In  visiting  one  of 
the  churchyards  here,  (Edinburgh,)  I  found  a  dog  had 
been  buried  in  it  through  the  affection  of  his  master, 
who,  being  a  man  of  property,  had  travelled  on  the 
Continent,  and  taken  this  dog  to  Rome  where  he  left 
him  with  a  friend,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh.  Six 
months  after  his  owner  had  departed,  the  animal, 
it  seems,  leaving  the  imperial  city,  set  out  alone  in 
quest  of  him ;  and,  tracing  his  route  through  Italy, 
over  the  Alps,  and  through  France,  he  at  length  ar- 
rived at  Cal^s.  Though  often  prevented  by  the  sail- 
ors, he  at  length  was  permitted  to  come  on  board  at  that 
port  by  means  of  a  gentleman  who  wished  to  have 
him,  though  by  this  time  reduced  to  mere  skin  and 
bone,  having  had  nothing  but  what  he  could  steal,  or 
pick  from  dunghills  by  the  way.  On  the  passage  from 
Calais  to  Dover  the  gentleman  was  attentive  to  the 
dog,  and  thought  he  had  gained  his  affectionis ;  when; 
to  his  surprise,  a  few  yards  before  they  entered  the  har- 
bour, the  creature  jumped  overboard,  and,  swimming 
ashore,  ran  off  as  fast  as  he  could.     The  collar  on  his 
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neck  told  to  whom  he  belonged ;  and,  in  less  than 
six  weeks  from  the  time  he  had  left  Rome,  this  faith- 
ful animal  arrived  at  his  master's  house  in  £din- 
burgh. 

SABINUS  AND  HIS  DOG. 

After  the  execution  of  Sabinus,  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, who  suffered  death  for  his  attachment  to  the  fii- 
mily  of  Germanicus,  his  body  was  exposed  to  the 
public  upon  the  precipice  of  the  Oemonial/as  a  warn- 
ing to  all  who  should  dare  to  befriend  the  fallen  house. 
No  relative  had  courage  to  approach  the  corpse; 
one  friend  cmly  remained  true, — ^his  faithful  dog. 
For  three  days  the  animal  continued  to  watch  the 
body ;  his  pathetic  bowlings  awakened  the  sympathy 
of  every  heart.  Food  was  brought  him,  which  he 
was  kindly  encouraged  to  eat;  but,  on  taking  the 
bread,  instead  of  obeying  the  impulse  of  hungeir,  he 
fondly  laid  it  on  his  master's  mouth  and  renewed  his 
lamentations ;  days  thus  passed,  nor  did  he  for  a  mo- 
ment  quit  his  charge. 

The  body  was  at  length  thrown  into  the  Tiber; 
and  the  generous  and  faithful  creature,  still  unwilling 
that  it  should  perish,  leaped  into  the  water  after  it, 
and,  clasping  the  corpse  between  his  paw«,  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  it  from  sinking;  and  only 
ceased  his  endeavours  with  his  last  breath,  having 
ultimately  perished  in  the  stream. 
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A  RAMBLING  CUR. 

There  was  lately  at  Cambridge  a  dog,  belonging 
to  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  University^  which  chose 
what  terms  he  would  keep^  and  lived  just  as  much 
of  a  college  life  as  pleased  himself,  and  no  more. 
He  knew  his  master's  home  in  Suffolk^  and  his  ordi-r 
nary  places  of  resort  in  London.  He  would  remain 
at  the  University  perhaps  some  ten  days  or  thereby^ 
and  then^  without  a  companion^  or  attaching  himself 
to  any  occasional  traveller^  as  was  at  first  supposed^ 
he  would  journey  up  to  London^  pass  one  week  -  at 
the  St  James's  Coffee-house^  and  another  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales's,  and  then  return  to  Cambridge  with  the 
most  perfect  indifference  and  complacency.  After  an- 
other short  interval  he  would  make  a  visit  to  his  old 
master  in  Suffolk,  remain  there  just  so  long  as  he  felt 
disposed,  and  then  come  back  to  college  with  a  coun- 
tenance indicating  the  most  enviable  satisfaction. 

TAKING  TIME  BY  TilE  FORELOCK. 

Hartsucker,  in  his  ''  Conjectures  on  Natural  His- 
tory," has  recorded  the  following  circumstance  con- 
cerning his  dog  :^-This  animal  was  accustomed  every 
Sunday  to  accompany  his  master  from  Paris  to  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Charenton.  The  philosopher 
generally  went  there  to  mass,  and  afterwards  spent 
the  day  with  a  friend  of  his  who  lived  in  the  village. 
He  did  not  always  wish  to  be  attended  by  his  canine 
friend,  and  had  him  therefore  one  Sunday  confined  a^^l 
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home.  The  dog  seemed  very  unhappy  under  this 
restraint^  but  was  obliged  for  once  to  submit  to  it 
But  having,  on  the  next  Sabbath^  been  again  confin- 
ed, he,  on  the  following  Saturday,  eloped  from  Paris 
to  Charenton,  where  he  waited  for  his  master's  com- 
ing on  the  succeeding  morning,  who,  when  he  came, 
was  informed  that  his  dog  had  arrived  there  the 
evening  before.  Could  a  human  being  have  acted 
with  more  reflection  P 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  AT  COURT. 

Leonard  Solikoffer,  a  Swiss  nobleman,  who,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  Swiss  union,  went  to  Paris  as  ambas- 
sador, had  a  large  dog,  which,  on  his  departure,  he 
ordered  to  be  shut  up  for  eight  days.  This  was  done; 
yet,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  dog  traced  his  way 
to  the  French  capital  (400  miles),  and,  on  the  day 
of  audience,  rushed  in,  all  covered  with  mud,  and 
leaped  up,  mad  for  joy,  upon  his  master.  In  the  fami- 
ly Castle  of  Thuringia  there  is  a  painting  of  the  story. 


MANIFESTATION  OF  GRATITUDE. 

A  gentleman  who  usually  spent  the  winter  months 
in  Edinburgh,  having  gone  with  his  &mily  to  pass 
the  summer  at  his  country  seat,  left  the  care  of  his 
town  residence,  together  with  a  favourite  house-dog, 
to  some  servants,  who  were  placed  at  board  wages. 
The  dog  soon  found  that  this  mode  of  living  sup- 
plied but  a  very  short  allowance ;  and,  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency,  he  had  recourse  to  the  kitchen  of 
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one  of  his  master's  friends,  which,  in  better  days, 
he  had  occasionally  visited.  By  a  hearty  meal,  which 
he  daily  received  there,  he  was  enabled  to  keep  him- 
self in  good  condition,  till  the  return  of  his  owner's 
family  to  town  on  the  approach  of  winter.  Though 
now  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  plenty  at  home, 
and  standing  in  no  need  of  foreign  liberality,  he  did 
not  forget  the  hospitable  kitchen  where  he  had  found 
a  resource  in  his  adversity.  A  few  days  after,  hap* 
pening  to  saunter  about  the  streets,  he  fell  in  with  a 
duck,  which,  as  he  found  it  in  no  private  pond,  he 
probably  concluded  to  be  no  private  property.  He 
snatched  up  the  animal  in  his  teeth,  carried  it  to  the 
kitchen  where  he  had  been  so  generously  fed,  laid 
it  at  the  cook's  feet,  with  many  polite  movements  of 
his  tail,  and  then  scampered  off  with  much  compla- 
cency at  having  given  this  testimony  of  his  grateful 
sense  of  favours  formerly  received. 

SAGACIOUS  INTERPOSITION. 

During  the  fall  of  snow  in  January,  1829,  a  re- 
markable incident  of  the  brute-reasoning  kind  occur- 
red at  a  farm-house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk. 
A  number  of  fowls  were  missed  one  evening  at  the 
hour  when  they  usually  retired  to  roost,  and  all  con- 
jectures were  lost  in  trying  to  account  for  their  dis- 
appearance. While  sitting  around  the  kitchen  ingle, 
cursing  all  the  "  gangrel  bodies"  who  had  been  seen 
that  day  near  the  house,  the  attention  of  the  family 
was  roused  by  the  entrance  of  the  house  dog,  having  ^t 
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in  his  mouth  a  hen^  apparently  dead.  .  Forcing  his 
way  to  the  fire^  the  cautious  animal  laid  his  charge 
down  upon  the  warm  hearth^  and  immediat^y  set  off. 
He  soon  entered  again  with  another^  which  he  depo- 
sited in  the  same  place>  and  so  continued  till  the 
whole  of  the  poor  birds  were  rescued.  Wandering 
about  the  stack-yard^  the  fowls  had  become  quite  be- 
numbed by  the  extreme  cold>  and  had  crowded  to- 
gether^ when  the  dog  observing  them^  effected  their 
deliverance.  They  had  not  lain  long  before  the  glow- 
ing ribs,  ere  they  started  to  their  legs^  and  walked  off 
to  their  hawks,  cackling  the  hen's  march,  with  many 
new  variations^  in  thanks  to  their  canine  de^ verer. 

FRENCH  LEAVE. 

Mr  James  Part,  of  the  Fleece,  Astley  Chapel,  some 
years  ago  sent  as  a  present,  by  the  carrier,  to  his 
friend  in  Warrington,  a  dog  and  cat,  (tied  up  in  a 
bag),  that  had  been  companions  for  more  than  ten 
months.  They  were  despatched  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th  of  December,  when  it  was  quite  dark.  That 
same  evening  the  two  quadrupeds  arrived  at  their  old 
habitation,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles.  They  were 
observed  jogging  through  Bulcheth,  side  by  side,  and 
at  Green  Lane  End  the  dog  gallantly  defended  his 
fellow-traveller  from  the  attack  of  a  cur  they  met 
with  in  the  village. 

INCONGRUOUS  ASSOCIATION. 

Many  instances  have  been  related  of  the  familiar 
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and  friendly  association  of  animals^  not  generally  on 
the  most  harmonious  terms.  Perhaps  the  following 
is  as  singular  an  instance  of  the  kind  as  is  to  be  met 
with.  The  members  form  a  partie  carrie,  in  variety 
at  leasts  if  not  in  number,  and  ar&— a  Highland  ter- 
rier, (fox  breed),  three  puppies,  a  torn  cat  of  the  old 
English  grey  tanned  species,  and  two  rabbits.  They 
are  now  to  be  seen  (February  1829)  at  a  house  in 
Tiviot-Row,  Edinburgh,  where  they  all  sleep  in  a 
sort  of  box  or  cabinet,  and  never  have  any  quarrels 
with  one  another. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
OF  THE  BREEDING  OF  DOGS. 

« 

From  the  earliest  times  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed 
respecting  the  proper  age  at  which  dogs  should  be  allowed  to  breed, 
with  the  view  of  producing  strong  and  healthy  puppies. 

We  are  informed  by  Aristotle,  that  ancient  sportsmen,  for  the  en- 
nobling  of  their  race  of  dogs,  did  not  suffer  the  male  to  engen- 
der  till  he  was  four  years  of  age,  and  the  female  three ;  and  that 
the  former  was  only  allowed  to  propagate  for  eight  years  there- 
after, and  the  latter  for  six  years.  They  conceived  that  the  progeny 
of  such  would  be  much  stronger  than  those  bred  at  an  earlier  age. 
This  opinion  does  not,  however,  hold  good,  although  it  is  found 
that  the  pups  produced  by  a  female  under  twelve  months  are  gene- 
rally weak.  It  is  now  ascertained,  from  patient  investigation  and  ex- 
perience,  that  a  female  should  be  fully  twelve  months  old  before 
she  is  allowed  to  engender,  and  that  whelps  produced  by  a  dam 
about  this  age  are  as  good  as  those  at  any  later  period.  The  male 
ought  to  be  at  his  full  strength  and  symmetry,  but  not  aged,  as  the 
offspring  of  such  are  generally  dull  and  deficient  in  spirit. 

The  usual  time  at  which  females  are  seized  with  the  furw  uteri' 
nus  is  at  the  age  of  twelve  months,  but  there  are  many  instances 
where  it  is  felt  at  eight;  and  it  generally  lasts  about  eighteen 
days.  For  the  first  four  or  five  days  she  will  not  receive  the  em- 
braces of  the  male,  but  keeps  up  a  sportive  dalliance  with  him ;  after 
which  unbounded  vent  is  given  to  her  desires,  and  even  with  a 
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▼ariety  of  males ;  hom  the  tenninatioD  of  whidi  she  is  gnnd  mae 
weeks  or  sixty-thzee  days,  and  ptoduoes  from  five  to  twdve  lNippci> 
according  to  her  sizcb 

Breedeis  are  in  the  habit  of  restraining  the  detiie  of  the  fenisk, 
and  in  general  only  allow  her  to  be  warded  two  or  tliiee  tjaaOf 
which  proves  as  effectual  as  the  most  unrestrained  oommene.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  found,  that  from  six  to  eight  puppies  have  ben 
the  fniiu  of  one  coitus,  and  in  some  instances  even  eleven. 

Albertus  mentions,  that  he  saw  a  mastiff  bitdi,  wfaidi  bnqgkt 
forth  at  three  litters  fifty  whdps,— viz.  nineteen  at  the  first,  a^foa^ 
at  the  second,  and  thirteen  at  the  third  litter.  Some  females  hsie 
been  known  to  have  puppies  three  times  in  a  year ;  but  this  gcBeaflj 
has  the  effect  of  destroying  their  constitution.  Those,  thenAR, 
who  have  a  r^pard  for  their  dogs,  and  wish  to  pnser?e  «  healthy  nee, 
will  never  allow  the  fenude  to  produce  oftener  than  ooee  a-yesEi 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked,  that  if  it  is  wished  to  ptisuic  s 
breed  of  dogs  uncontaminated,  all  intereoorse  with  tboas  of  difint 
races  must  be  strictly  guarded  against.  The  animals  from  which  s 
breed  is  to  be  taken  should  be  as  perfect  in  their  form  as  possible, 
as  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  handsome  puppies  from  an  ffl-nsi; 
lire  and  dam,  although  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  parents  being  cross  in  its  make,  an  el^ant  prsgeoy 
may  be  produced  by  the  other  possessing  a  more  perfect  symmeny* 
But  this  ought  never  to  be  depended  upon,  and  crosses  should  be 
carefully  guarded  against. 


Consider  well 


Hif  Uneige ;  what  bit  Atbert  did  of  old. 
Chiefs  of  the  pack,  and  first  to  dimb  the  rock. 
Or  plunge  into  the  deep." 

Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  dog  is  stoat,  his  shape  good, 
and  colour  of  the  right  kind,  his  nose  fine,  and  that  he  has  a  pnpcr 
method  of  hunting.  Be  sure  that  he  is  no  babbler  or  skitrUr,  Tbe 
former  is  the  worst  fault  a  hound  can  be  guilty  of,  and  is  i^  to  be 
followed  by  others.  Those  that  skirt  are  always  unsteady  sod 
changing,  and  lose  more  foxes  than  they  kilL  If  the  dogs  are  odkr- 
wise  good,  this  imperfection  may  be  rectified  by  a  mare  steady  ps- 
rent  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Breeding  from  the  same  stock  is  to  be  strictly  avoided,  ss  it  i* 
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{bond  tbitall  animals  (and  e\en  man  himself,)  sunn  degenirau  by 
tooclme  a  uaion  in  blood.  If,  therefore,  a  perfect  race  it  withcd, 
evecf  possible  attention  should  be  paid  lo  oblaln  alliances  betwixt 
the  KXes  br  anlinalB  not  connected  by  conuDguinllj,  or  at  leait 

The  time  of  producing  in  moat  Bnimals  lies  *lih  the  femnlc.  In 
(he  dog  ipedes  the  spring  is  the  usual  season  of  de&irc,  com- 
moncing  generally  in  i'ebniary  or  March  ;  and  this  Is  certainly  the 
bcK  time  of  the  year,  for  pupa  whelped  in  summer  are  always  stronger 
and  more  llkclj  to  be  straight  and  firm  about  the  joints  than  thoae 
of  a  winter  litter,  which  often  sulfet  materially  fVom  (he  cold,  and  be- 
Thus  far  as  regards  (he  breedinf;  of  ilt^  in  general;  but  in  sport, 
inn  dogs  there  are  varloDi  opinions  an  to  the  lime  at  which  (hey 
should  be  bred.  The  strictest  attention,  however,  should  be  ob- 
wn«d  In  regard  of  both  male  and  female  being  in  good  health,  and 
perfect  in  their  points  i  their  facult;  of  smelt  should  also  be  in  high 
{Mrieclloii,  although  it  Sometimes  happens  that  cross  iU-made  dogs 
poiMU  eicelletit  qualities  in  ibis  respect ;  and  when  this  it  the  case, 
and  a  breed  Is  desired  fmm  them,  ■  good  mals  of  fine  symmetry 
■faould  be  selected. 

Much  vigUance  Is  necessary  oti  the  part  of  the  feeder,  to  watch 
the  tiimales  going  lo  heat,  and  they  should  immediately  be  separated 
ftom  the  rest  of  the  pack,  which  will  prevent  quarrelling.  From 
neglect  of  this  kind,  it  has  not  uoftequently  happened  that  the  best 
dogs  of  a  pack  have  falleti  rlctlms  lo  these  broils- 
While  in  pup,  the  female  should  not  be  hunted  more  than  the 
first  monili,  as  It  often  proves  dangerous  to  her,  and  also  to  her 
litter.  During  this  state,  however,  moderate  exercise  will  be  found 
of  great  service  in  preserving  her  health,  and  !s  in  coniequence 
Ukdf  to  give  strength  to  her  oflsprlng. 

-  Jlr  Daniel  is  of  opinion  that  winter  whelps,  if  Ihpy  survive,  come 
'In  «cU  the  following  season,  and  that  they  are  generally  hardy  and 
-lundaome ;— and  he  recommends  to  have  no  puppies  later  than 
April,  as  the;  seldom  thrive  ;  and  that  of  the  early  pups  live  or  sli 
■houldbekepc,  and  of  the  later  ones  not  more  than  half  that  number- 
We,  however,  beg  to  dissent  from  this  concIusioD,  for  the  reasons 
■laled  in  a  former  paragraph. 
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When  the  female  hat  pupped,  and  the  young  ones  have  been 
cleaned  by  her  tongue,  it  will  be  proper  to  sdect  such  aB^ase  to  be 
kept,  while  thoae  that  are  deemed  superfluous  should'  be  immedi. 
ately  drowned.  In  the  choice,  a  preference  should  be  given  to  thoie 
having  a  resemblance  to  dogs  of  the  pack  of  established  worth,  sod 
possessing,  at  the  same  tiifie,  the  strongest  make,  as  the  smalkr  paps 
.are  likely  to  turn  out  weak.  If  a  whole  littier  is  wished  to  be  pseKsr- 
ed,  and  if  it  is  larger  thap  can  be  nursed  with  ease  by  the  dam,  a  few 
should  be  taken  from  her,  and  given  to  a  foster-mother.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  get  another  bitch  to  nurse  stzange  pups. 
A  method,  which  has  been  successfully  practised,  is  to  rub  the  pup- 
pies so  selected,  with  a  little  of  the  foster-mother's  milk,  when,  in 
general,  she  will  carefully  lick  them,  and  adopt  them  as  her  own. 

While  nursing,  the  bitches  should  be  well  fed  with  flesh,  bioth, 
milk,  porridge,  &c  several  times  a-day ;  when  a  few  weeks  old,  milk 
should  be  offered  to  the  puppies,  and  they  will  soon  learn  to  lap  it, 
which  will  greatly  relieve  the  dams.  By  the  end  of  six  weeks  the/ 
will  be  able  to  feed  th^selves,  and  may  then  be  removed  firom 
their  nursing-quarters.  These  observations  apply  to  dogs  generally. 

Many  of  the  most  experienced  sportsmen,  and  also  writers  on  tint 
subject,  conceive  that  hounds  may  be  hunted  while  nursing;  but 
this  is  an  opinion  in  which  no  physiologist  or  medical  man  can  eon' 
cur,  for  violent  exercise  and  irritation  of  any  Jdnd  have  a  stirong  ten- 
dency to  hurt  the  quality  of  the  milk,  and  must  consequendy  hsTe 
a  bad  effect  on  the  young  progeny. 

When  the  puppies  are  three  or  four  days  old,  the  tops  of  thcff 
tails  should  be  twisted  off.  This  operation  is  performed  by  pladng 
the  tail  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb ;  press  the  nail  of  the  latter 
on  the  joint,  and  twist  the  tip  of  the  tail  gently  round,  and  a  slight 
pull  will  separate  it — (but  this  operation  should  neyer  be  performed  on 
a  setter) — after  which  their  dew-claws  must  be  taken  o£P  with  scisKn 

It  is  necessary  to  give  physic  to  females  when  their  young  is  re- 
moved from  them.  With  this  view  three  of  the  laxative  balls  men- 
tioned at  page  518  should  be  given  every  alternate  day,  with  as  littk 
liquid  as  possible  during  the  process,  and  which  should  princi- 
pally consist  of  water.  Whey  is  recommended  by  some  as  being 
a  less  abrupt  transition  from  their  former  diet,  and  it  contains  but 
little  nutriment. 
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In  the  event  of  this  not  proving  effectual,  the  laxative  balls  must 
be  continued,  and  the  teats  of  the  animal  rubbed  twice  a-day  with  a 
composition  of  goose-grease  and  rum  in  equal  proportions ;  or  brandy 
and  salad-oil  used  in  the  same  way  will  have  a  similar  effect  This 
treatment  continued  for  three  or  four  days  generally  answers  the 
purpose. 

The  operation  of  worming  should  be  performed  at  the  time  the 
whelps  are  taken  away  from  the  dam,  which,  although  it  cannot  pre- 
Tent  canine  madness,  is  certainly  very  useful  in  preventing  the 
most  dreadful  of  its  effects,  that  of  biting.  To  prove  this,  an 
experiment  was  made,  by  shutting  up  a  mad  dog  in  company  with 
another ;  the  diseased  animal  often  ran  at  the  other,  but  could  not 
bite  him,  his  tongue  being  so  swelled  that  his  teeth  were  unable  to 
meet  The  two  animals  were  kept  together  until  the  one  infected  by 
the  disease  died ;  and  although  the  other  lived  for  two  years  after- 
wards*  he  never  showed  any  signs  of  hydrophobia. 

The  worm  is  situated  immediately  under  the  tongue,  and  this 
operation  should  be  performed  by  a  lancet,  with  which  the  skin 
which  covers  the  worm  is  slit ;  a  small  awl  is^  then  introduced  under 
the  centre  of  the  worm  to  raise  it  up ;  the  farther  end  will  make  its 
appearance  by  a  little  force  being  used,  and  by  being  taken  hold  of 
with  a  piece  of  doth^  it  will  be  easily  removed.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  break  the  worm,  which  indeed  seldom  takes  place, 
unless  wounded  by  the  instruments. 

In  breeding  pointers  and  setters,  some  sportsmen  are  anxious  to 
have  the  puppies  produced  at  such  a  time  as  to  become  fit  for  break- 
ing in  the  succeeding  spring,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  hunting  in  the 
autumn ;  and  also  that  the  bitch  may  not  be  in  ease^  so  as  to  pre- 
vent her  horn  running  along  with  the  males,  or  be  so  heavy  with 
young  that  she  cannot  work  by  herself  during  the  last  part  of  the 
sporting  season.  This  may  certainly  be  a  saving  knowledge,  but 
the  opportunity  of  raising  a  breed  of  a  good  kind  ought  not  to  be 
sacrificed  for  so  paltry  an  object 
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CHAPTER  11. 
OF  FEEDING  DOGS. 

The  natanl  food  of  the  dog  is  flesh,  and  it  is  found  that  those  in 
a  wild  state  prefer  it  to  every  other  kind  of  nutriment.  It  is  this  de- 
sire that  gives  to  him  the  instinctive  property  of  pursuing  other  ani- 
mals ;  and  without  this  craving  of  nature  be  never  would  hunt 
Many  have  been  of  opinion  that  to  feed  a  dog  on  flesh  destroys  die 
acuteness  of  the  olfactory  sense.  This  we  most  positively  deny,  and 
that  upon  the  common  principles  of  physiology ;  for  it  is  diflicult  to 
conceive  how  any  animal  should  be  formed  with  a  natural  desire  for 
a  particular  sort  of  food,  the  use  of  which  would  prove  destructif e 
to  some  of  his  faculties. 

Although,  however,  the  dog  is  strictly  a  carnivorous  M>imAi^  yet 
he  can  subsist  on  many  kinds  of  food.  Without,  therefore,  attempt- 
ing to  state  specifically  the  nutriment  best  adapted  to  the  different 
varieties  of  sporting  dogs,  we  shall  merely  observe,  that  to  enable  a 
dog  to  do  his  work  well,  his  diet  should  consist  of  at  least  two-thirds 
of  fiesh,  with  a  judicious  mixture  of  farinaceous  vegetables.  It  is 
an  established  fact,  that  dogs  fed  entirely  on  flesh  invariably  get  lean. 

It  has  been  said  of  man  himself,  that  feeding  on  flesh  destroys  his 
sense  of  smell ;  and  in  support  of  this  statement  it  is  alleged,  thr^ 
certain  natives  of  India,  who  feed  entirely  on  grain,  have  this  sense 
in  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  they  can  distinguish  the  smdl  of 
the  water  of  one  spring  from  that  of  another.  But  such  accuracy  of 
discrimination  it  has  been  ascertained  is  entirely  the  result  of  practice. 

Water  is  of  great  consequence  to  all  dogs,  as  they  drink  fiequentij 
and  copiously,  and  particularly  to  setters ;  but  that  their  being  kept 
from  the  use  of  water  for  a  length  of  time  produces  canine  mfwWy^ 
is  a  vulgar  prejudice. 

The  dog  is  naturally  a  voracious  animal,  and  yet  he  can  enduie 
hunger  for  a  very  great  length  of  lime,  and  be  brought  by  habit  to 
subsist  on  a  very  scanty  meal.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  it  is  mentioned,  that  a  bitch  which  was  forgot  in  a  country 
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house,  where  she  had  access  to  no  other  nourishment,  lived  forty  days 
on  the  wool  of  an  old  mattress  which  she  had  torn  in  pieces. 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  a  similar  kind  occurred  with  a  terrier 
bitch  belonging  to  a  relation  of  my  own.  One  day,  when  following 
her  master  through  a  grass-park  near  Gilmerton,  it  happened  that  she 
started  a  hare.  During  the  pursuit  her  master  suddenly  lost  sight  of 
her,  and  in  a  few  days  she  was  considered  either  killed  or  lost.  Six 
weeks  afterwards  a  person  happening  to  look  down  an  old  coal-pit,  was 
surprised  by  hearing  a  dog  howling.  He  immediately  returned  to  the 
village,  and  having  procured  a  hand-basket,  let  it  down  by  a  >ope 
into  the  shaft ;  the  dog  immediately  leapt  into  it,  and  on  being 
brought  to  the  surface,  turned  out  to  be  Gipsy,  the  lost  terrier  bitch 
of  my  friend,  worn  to  perfect  skin  and  bone.  How  she  had  existed 
in  this  subterranean  abode  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

Stag-hounds,  fox-hounds,  harriers,  and  beagles,  are  generally 
fed  on  oatmeal,  and  the  older  it  is  the  better.  Store  sufficient  for 
twelve  or  eighteen  months*  consumption  ought,  therefore,  always  to  be 
kept  by  those  who  have  a  pack :  the  meal  should  be  well  dried,  and 
broken  into  grits,  but  not  too  fine.  It  is  best  kept  in  bins  in  a 
granary,  well  trodden  down.  Some  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  us- 
ing barleymeal,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  nutritious  as  the  former. 
Others  are  of  opinion  that  oatmeal  and  barleymeal  in  equal  propor- 
tions form  a  preferable  food.  But  nothing  is  better  than  oatmeal 
porridge,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  milk,  and  occasionally  the 
kitchen  offal,  such  as  remnants  of  butcher-meat,  broth,  and  soups, 
the  raspings  and  refuse  of  bakers*  shops,  or  hard  coarse  sea  biscuit, 
well  soaked  and  boiled  with  bullock*s  liver  or  horse-flesh.  Well- 
boiled  greens  are  an  excellent  addition  to  the  food  of  all  dogs,  and 
may  be  given  twice  a-week  ;  but  they  ought  to  be  discontinued  dur- 
ing tlie  shootiog-season  with  pointers,  setters,  cockers,  and  grey- 
hounds ;  and  also  during  the  hunting  season  with  fox-hounds,  har- 
riers, and  beagles,  as  they  are  apt  to  render  the  bowels  too  open  for 
hard  work. 

The  flesh  should  be  first  thoroughly  boiled  and  then  ta  en  out 
before  the  oatmeal  is  added  to  the  broth. 

Dogs  which  are  regularly  worked  are  the  better  of  having  two 
meals  a-day — the  principal  one  of  course  should  be  given  in  th^  even- 
ing.   Nothing  is  better  than  good  wholesome  horse-flesh,  (avoiding 
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by  all  means  such  as  hare  died  AiU  of  drugs ;  but  let  it  be  one  tiiat 
has  been  killed,  and  in  a  healthy  state,)  b<rfled,  aAd  die  fiquoi 
knixed  wdl  with  oatmeal  porridge ;  the  quantity  of  each  about  equal 
If  horse-flesh  is  not  to  be  had,  cracklings  (or  greaves)  are  a  piopa 
substitute  if  they  are  good.  They  are  generally  broken  small,  and 
mixed  with  about  one-half  the  quantity  of  oatmeal,  and  boiling 
water  poured  on  them,  and  well  stirred  together,  or  they  may  be 
boiled  together  like  porridge.  Dogs,  like  men,  tire  of  the  same  kind 
of  food ;  therefore,  a  judicious  feeder,  like  a  good  cook,  wiH  oontrife 
to  Vary  his  bill  of  fare.  Porridge  and  milk,  the  ofial  of  the  kitcheo, 
the  ofl^  of  bullocks  or  dieep,  which  should  be  well  boiled,  make  an 
excellent  variety ; — ^but  we  would  by  no  means  reconuneitd  too  fte- 
quent  a  repetition  of  the  latter  food.  Potatoes  make  also  a  good 
variety  ;  and  although  not  so  nutritious  as  oatmeal,  they  are  less  best- 
ing. Care  diould  be  taken  never  to  present  more  to  a  doig  than  be 
wiU  eat  widi  a  good  appetite ;  and  when  oatmeal  and  baileymeal  aie 
used  mixed,  the  former  should  first  be  boiled  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  then  the  other  added,  and  boiled  only  for  about  eight  or 
ten  minutes.  The  latter  meal  should,  however,  never  be  given  in 
the  hunting  season,  as  it  is  too  heating,  and  occasions  the  dogs  to  be 
perpetually  drinking.  Their  food  should  be  given  to  them  pretty 
thick,  as  thin  porridge  does  not  stay  the  stomach  so  welL  Their 
meat  should  be  well  cooled  before  being  presented  to  them.  The 
feeding.troughs  for  hounds  should  be  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  not 
exceeding  three  feet  in  length.  They  should  be  carefully  cleaned  ont 
and  scalded  with  hot  water  every  second  day.  At  all  times  dogs 
should  have  plenty  of  fresh  water. 

During  the  hunting  season  hounds  should  have  sulphur  mixed  op 
with  their  mess  once  a-week,  in  the  proportion  of  3  drachms  to 
each.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  same  quantity  of  sulphur  should 
be  given,  with  the  addition  of  1}  drachms  of  antimony.  After  a 
hard  day's  work  a  meal  of  horse-flesh  should  be  given  them,  and 
as  newly-killed  as  possible ;  and  when  this  cannot  be  had,  bullock's- 
paunches  or  sheep's-trotters,  both  of  which  should  be  well  boiled. 

Greyhounds  should  be  fed  principally  on  animal  food,  such  as 
sheep's-trotters  or  neat's-feet,  boiled  or  stewed  down  and  mixed 
with  bread,  and  given  moderately  in  the  morning  and  afVemooo, 
(the  dog  never  being  allowed  on  any  occasion  to  eat  a  great  quantity 
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at  once,)  or  on  other  hard  meat,  as  it  will  enlarge  and  strengthen  the 
muscular  fibre  without  increasing  the  cellular  tissue  and  adipose 
substance,  which  has  an  invariable  tendency  to  afiect  their  breath- 
ing. The  butcher-meat  should  be  of  the  best  quality.  Within  a 
few  days  of  a  coursing  match,  some  sportsmen  give  each  dog  two 
or  three  ounces  of  beef-steak,  moderately  fried,  in  a  little  brandy, 
with  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  assafcetida  dropped  into  it  This 
braces  their  stomachs,  and  produces  other-  stimulating  e&cts. 
After  they  have  been  coursed  they  should  be  well  brushed,  a  little 
oil  being  used  in  the  operation. 

The  kennels  of  greyhounds  should  be  kept  particularly  warm  and 
dry,  and  at  the  same  time  they  should  be  properly  ventilated.  In- 
deed pure  air  is  an  essential  requisite  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  all 
animals. 

Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  health  and  efficiency  of  dogs  than 
cleanliness.  '  Their  kennels  should  be  frequently  replenished  with 
dry  and  clean  straw,  and  their  apartments  well-aired.  Their  beds 
should  if  possible  be  placed  on  a  wooden  bench,  or  at  least  on  smne 
dry  position.  On  attention  to  cleanliness  also  depends  an  exquisite 
sense  of  smelling;  for,  if  accustomed  to  disagreeable  effluvia,  a 
dog  will  be  but  ill-adapted  to  trace  the  fail  of  a  deer,  or  sceut  oC 
a  fox,  through  greasy  fallows  or  ground  tainted  by  the  grazing  of 
sheep. 
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CHAPTER  111. 

OF  THE  TRAINING  OF  DOOS. 

The  fiist  thing  to  be  BtieAded  ta  in  young  dogs  oi  idl  kfaids  U  to 
make  them  understand  their  name  well,  and  answer  to  it,  befine 
training ;  for  which  they  should  be  Rewarded  and  caressed.  After 
fox-hounds  have  learned  to  fiolioW  fitedy,  they  should  be  ooopled, 
and  led  out  amongst  shee^,  deer,  &c  and  made  to  nudentand  that 
such  is  not  their  game ;  but  two  dogs  should  never  be  coupled  to- 
gether, as  they  are  sure  to  quarreL  A  few  at  a  time  should  be 
let  loose  amongst  tiieep,  and  if  they  attempt  to  tun  after  them, 
should  be  severely  chastised,  and  the  cry  of  toofv  sheep  be  often 
repeated  to  them,  which  cry  will  generally  on  fiitm«  oicoasions  have 
the  effect  of  stopping  them  ftom  she^-running  without  the  neoesrity 
of  using  the  whip.  Great  care  is  necessary  at  the  offset  to  prevent 
them  fhmi  worrying  a  sheep,  which  they  will-  soinetlmtifl  do  tuidcr 
the  management  of  careless  trainers ;  for  if  ihe^  be  allowed  to  taste 
the  blood  it  will  be  very  difficult  afterwards  to  break  them  ham  this 
bad  habit 

Young  hounds  should  be  often  walked  about  the  courts  of  the 
kennel,  followed  by  the  whipper-in,  who  should  rate  them  after  die 
huntsman.  They  should  also  be  frequently  taken  out  with  ^eofk 
on  foot,  which  teaches  them  to  be  more  tractable  and  attentive,  and 
much  more  manageable.  It  is  better  to  take  them  out  to  their  wilb 
in  a  country  where  they  are  to  be  hunted,  as  the  sooner  they  aoqiiiR 
a  knowledge  of  it  the  better ;  and  when  they  are  thrown  out,  or  left 
behind,  are  more  likely  to  find  their  way  home. 

In  entering  fox-hounds  it  i^ould  always  be  at  their  own  game; 
although  some  are  foolish  enough  to  begin  them  with  hares,  which 
just  requires  a  second  training  to  break  them  from  that  porsoit 
Nothing  is  so  good  for  rendering  young  hounds  obedient  as  waOdng 
them  frequently  out  amongst  sheep,  hares,  and  deer,  and  reatraimsg 
their  pursuit  of  these  animals.  This  probation  will  teach  them  to  he 
steady.  A  fox-cub  should  then  be  turned  out  before  theno,  in  the  com- 
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pany  of  some  old  hounds  as  leaders,  which  train  them  in  a  short  time 
instinctively,  as  it  were,  to  hunt  themselves.  After  they  have  tasted 
blood  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  repress  their  ardour  than  to  ex- 
cite it.  Every  means  of  encouraging  them  should  be  used  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  tzaining,  and  punishment  only  administered 
after  they  have  made  some  progress.  In  flogging  a  hound  for  a 
fault,  the  whipper-in  should  use  his  voice  at  the  same  time ;  this 
teaches  him  to  know  for  what  he  is  beaten ;  and  Mr  Daniel 
suggests  the  propriety  of  infodudng  a  live  hare  into  the  kennel,  and 
to  flog  the  dogs  soundly  whenever  they  attempt  to  approach  her. 

A  mere  outline  of  such  rules  would  occupy  much  greater  space 
than  our  limits  will  permit ;  we,  therefore,  beg  to  refer  the  fox- 
hunter  to  more  extensive  books  exclusively  devoted  to  that  sub- 
ject. Among  these  'VBeckford's  Thoughts  on  Hunting*'  will  af- 
ford muc^  information. 

TRAINING  OF  FOINTEAS  AND  SETTERS. 

The  limits  of  the  present  work  will  not  allow  of  our  going  at 
length  into  this  subject.  Consequently,  the  following  observations 
must  be  considered  only  as  hints  to  the  uninitiated. 

One  of  the  earliest  lessons  which  a  dog  should  be  taught  is  obe- 
dience. This  can  be  done  by  walking  him  near  home,  and  when 
he  goes  to  too  great  a  distance  he  should  be  called  back,  using  the 
words  herey  or  come  in.  To  teach  him  to  go  behind,  the  words  hach^ 
est  behind  should  be  used. 

At  this  pjcriod  it  will  be  proper  to  accustom  the  dog  to  be  tied  up 
in  a  stable,  but  not  for  too  long  a  time  at  the  outset,  as  a  dog's  growth 
is  apt  to  be  cramped  by  confining  him  too  much  at  an  early  age. 
'Where  the  situation  is  favourable,  dogs  under  twelve  months  should 
always  be  allowed  to  go  at  liberty  through  the  day,  taking  care  to 
tie  them  up  at  night,  because  in  strange  quarters,  where  this  re- 
straint may  be  necessary,  if  not  used  to  it,  they  may  howl  and  disturb 
a  whcde  neighbourhood. 

l)og8  shopld,  if  po8si})l|^,  receive  their  education  in  an  open  moor- 
land country,  where  there  are  neither  pheasants  nor  rabbits.  They 
will  there  have  ftdl  scope  for  their  faculties,  acquire  a  gallant  range, 
and  learn  to  quarter  th^ir  ground  pn^erly.  In  this  process  the 
words  used  should  b§  few  and  simple,  and  accompanied  by  signs. 
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which  ought  ultimately  to  become  their  substitutes ;  as  we  hold, 
that  when  a  dog  is  thoroughly  matie,  a  whistle  or  a  signal  will  be 
sufficient  for  his  guidance  in  the  field.  To  the  young  sportsmaa, 
the  yocabulary  and  maxims  which  follow  may  be  uaefiil,  and  tend 
to  impress  him  with  a  proper  noti(m  of  the  business  in  hand. 

VOCABULABTr 

Hep  away  ! — Hey  on^  good  dog  ! — Is  a  general  encouragement  to 
general  beat. 

Have  a  care — A  caution,  when  you  perceive  him  pressing  rashly 
upon  his  birds,  and  in  danger  of  springing  them. 

Hold  up<,  good  dog  ! — When  he  is  diffident  of  following  up  his 
point,  or  is  dwelling  upon  a  fiedse  haunt. 

Take  heed^  or  To-ho  ! — A  caution  to  him  when  he  fixes  to  his 
point,  and  warning  to  other  dogs  to  back,  accompanied  by  the  hold- 
ing up  of  the  right  hand,  the  same  as  to  down. 

Down  charge — The  word  of  command  instantly  after  firing, 
which  must  be  imperaHve, 

Seek  dead — A  notice  for  him  to  go  in  search  of  the  dead  or  wound- 
ed birds. 

Ware  bird^  or  Ware  dead~~A  check,  when  he  attempts  to  mouih 
or  snap  a  dead  or  dying  bird. 

'  Ware  chase — A  challenge,  (loud  and  sharp)  for  chasing  birds 
upon  the  wing. 

Ware  hare — ^A  check  of  decisive  recall  from  an  unlawful  pursuit 

Ware  lark — A  summons  to  cease  from  puzzling  on  a  worthless 
haunt. 

Gone^  gone — A  notice  that  birds  are  away,  and  signal  to  go  on. 

Come  in — Come  in  here — Or  the  whistle— A  summons  he  should 
promptly  obey,  and  come  in  to  heel. 

MAXIMS. 

Never  let  your  dog  have  a  will  of  his  own  ;  but  impress  upon  him, 
from  the  first,  that  your  command  is  to  be  the  rule  of  his  actions ; 
and, 

Never  allow  him  to  ramble  about  the  neighbourhood  alone,  or  tt 
the  risk  of  falling  into  bad  company.   ^'  £vll  commupications,*'  && 

Never  take  the  field  without  your  whip  ;  it  is  tha  oidy.  legitimtte 
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weapon  of  punishment,  and  the  sight  of  it  may,  in  many  instances, 
save  the  skin  of  your  pupil. 

Never  pass  a  blunder  unnoticed,  nor  a  fault  unpunished ;  never- 
theless "  love  mercy."  Keep  your  pupil  down  under  lecture  till 
you  are  friends  again,  then  hey  on  ! 

Never  administer  punishment  without  endeavouring  to  make  him 
understand  the  nature  of  his  offence — ware  chase  !  take  heed  !  or 
doum  charge  !  as  the  case  may  be,  duly  impressed  upon  him. 

Never  avenge  upon  your  dog  your  own  errors  in  shooting  ;  nei- 
ther let  your  anxiety  to  bag  a  bird  induce  you  to  join  him  in  a  race 
for  the  possession  thereof.  Footing  out  a  winged  burd  is  the  finest 
opportunity  you  have  of  developing  his  powers,  and  rather  lose  the 
bird  than  the  advantage  of  such  a  lesson. 

Never  permit  a  race  after  a  hare ;  therefore,  never  be  tempted  to 
shoot  at  one  which  rises  before  your  dog.  In  a  case  of  necessity 
shoot  her  in  her  seat. 

Never  head  your  dog,  nor  let  him  trifle  his  time  behind  you  ;  but 
keep  him  ahead  in  his  beat,  and  go  hand  in  hand  with  him  up  to  his 
point  % 

•  Never  allow  your  dog  to  break  field  ;  that  is,  make  off  into  ano- 
ther field  before  his  master,  or  to  hunt  out  of  your  sight  at  any  time. 
Neither  let  him  take  another  dog's  point  out  of  his  teeth,  but  make 
him  back-up  at  a  respectful  distance ;  or,  which  is  better,  lie  close 
till  desired  to  go  on. 

Never  hunt  a  dog  when  tired  down,  lest  he  become  a  dealer  in 
false  points,  and  lose  his  gallantry  of  range. 

Do  not  suffer  your  dog  to  ramble  when  you  are  going  to  or  retain- 
ing from  the  field,  but  keep  him  strictly  to  your  heel.  It  is  not  in 
the  way  of  business. 

r 

By  way  of  preparation  for  taking  the  field,  (which  may  be  as 
soon  after  six  months  old  as  convenient,)  we  trust  the  master  or 
keeper  of  young  pointers  or  setters  has  betimes  accustomed  them 
to  know  their  names  and  answer  to  them,  and  to  prostrate  them- 
selves  to  the  imperious  down  and  uplifted  hand,  Down  charge 
should  also  be  taught  at  home,  as  blinking  shot  on  the  field  is  one 
of  the  wont  evils  which  can  befall  us.  This  can  be  accomplished 
at  small  expense  of  gunpowder—reward  and  caresses  with  pups. 

2t 
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Sheep  and  poultry  likewise  should  be  familkr  to  them  and  re- 
spected.   If  a  young  dog  does  make  a  mistake  in  the  flock  or  poul- 
try-yaid,  the  whip  will  cure  him ;  but  if  an  old  one  takes  to  siidi 
way  of  life,  *'  to  the  gallows  with  him  ;*'  he  is  never  to  be  tzosted.* 
£very  sportsman,  we  presume,  will  readily  undentiuid  the  adTSO- 
Isge  of  giving  a  young  dog  the  wind,  against  which  he  should  take 
his  range,  making  regular  tacks,  like  a  vessel  beadng  up  to  wind- 
ward.   If  he  stretches  too  far  to  the  one  hand,  a  whisUe,»  wave,  and 
inclination  of  the  body  in  the  other  direction  should  fning  him 
about.    In  this  manner  continue  to  work  liim  till  you  see  him  oo 
the  haunt  of  game ;  then  hatfe  a  ear^  !  take  heed  /  as  he  is  fixing 
to  his  point,  and  fix  him  with  a  stem  authoritative  douw/    KeepMoi 
to  his  point,  and,  if  the  birds  lie,  make  a  circuit  round  them,  keepii^ 
your  eye  strictly  upon  him,  checking  every  attempt  to  move  with 
the  upUfted  hand  and  doum.    When  you  see  him  reconciled  to  lie 
dose,  hold  up!  to  your  bird8^-4f  he  is  difiident,  ]mU  and  cneoa- 
rage  him  with  kind  worda— If  tooforwatd,  check  him*    When  dicj 
spring,  should  he  pursue  them,  ware  ehatel  must  be  thnndend 
in  his  ears,  which  may  pediaps  stof  him ;  if  not,  have  patience, 
ke^  your  station,  and  he  will  return  after  his  rioting  is  over.    Be- 
ware of  severity  now  lest  you  blink  him ;  but  lead  him  again  to  the 
haunt  of  the  birds,  and  there  lecture  \dni—take  heed^  sir  !  down! 
At  this  stage  of  the  business  a  check-cord,  a  few  yards  in  lengtli, 
may  be  of  advantage  to  prevent  him  from  bolting  in  or  escapisf 
under  punishment.    Hlien  we  have  got  him  steady  to  his  point,  we 
may  proceed  to  down  charge  !  to  which  we  have  supposed  the  papil 
already  drilled ;  nevertheless,  when  a  bird  drops,  he  may  break  iS) 
and  this  should  be  instantly  and  invariably  resisted  with  dotM 
charge  I  ware  dead  !  and  the  application  of  the  whip  if  penistadjiL 
We  come  now  to  the  important  art  of  bagging  the  birds  which 
are  down.    Seek  dead  is  an  easy  process  if  they  are  dead  ;  bat,  if 
winged  and  run,  your  dog  will  require  great  indulgence  sod      i 

*  TI19  following  ipedmen  of  the  '*  tender  mercies*  of  a  reveicnd  nimUi—  1 
may.  amiue  if  not  instruct :— *<  To  brealc  a  shup-biUng  dog«  take  wine  wool 
off  a  dieepli  romp,  steep  it  in  tiain  oil,  put  it  in  tbe  dog*l  jaws^  and  tern  vf 
Ait  numih.  For  killing  poultry,  boil  a  chicken  in  its  feathers,  take  It  hot  tim 
the  boiler,  sqaeeae  tbe  water  from  it,  and  put  it  intohii  jawf,  and  He  tkemit' 
gether»*'^Denitet  RMtai  Sportt,  vol.  lii  pb  337* 
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encouragement  in  footing  them  out,  till  experience  teaches  him 
to  distinguish  the  fail  of  a  wounded  bird  from  that  of  one  which 
is  not  If  he  makes  it  out,  caress  him  with  '^  Seek  Dead^^^  ^'  Good 
Dog  /"  &C.  laying  the  bird  below  his  nose  and  feet ;  but  never  per- 
mitting him  to  mouth  or  pull  the  feathers  off  it.  The  perfecting  of 
a  dog  in  this  branch  of  education,  which  enables  him  to  road  out  the 
scattered  birds  of  a  covey  through  all  their  doublings,  adds  more  to 
the  pleasures  of  a  really  scientific  votary  of  the  trigger  than  perhaps 
any  other,  and,  therefore,  should  be  patientty  and  parHoularly  at- 
tended to.  When  we  have  got  two  or  more  so  &r  in  their  course, 
we  may  proceed  to  hunt  them  in  company,  and  learn  them  to  back, 
which  will  not  be  difficult,  if  they  are  decidedly  subject  to  the  Take 
Heed  !  Down  !  Some  are  in  the  practice  of  making  their  dogs  back 
up  the  dog  which  has  the  point ;  we  prefer  having  them  to  drop  and 
lie  till  he  makes  out  his  birds,  which  he  is  entitled  to  do,  and  ought 
to  show  the  same  respect  in  turn.  Dogs  are  not  exempt  from  jea- 
lousy, and  often  break  through  the  rules  when  a  rival  is  at  hand. 
When  in  company  they  should  hunt  in  an  independent  manner, 
crossing  and  quartering  their  ground  on  opposite  courses,  and  not 
following  at  the  tail  of  one  another.  When  a  dog  is  found  to  be 
slavish  in  this  respect,  he  diould  be  hunted  with  a  strange  one,  or 
alone ;  he  may  thus  be  made  to  act  for  himself. 

If  in  f(^owing  up  this  system  we  have  brought  them  to  have  a 
gallant  range,  quarter  their  ground  properly,  point,  back,  lie  charge, 
and  foot  out  their  birds  correctly,  we  are  on  the  high  road  to  per- 
fection ;  this,  however,  is  not  to  be  attained  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  but  is  the  reward  of  conthraed  care  and  perseverance.  But 
whatever  rules  may  be  laid  down,  much  must  be  left  to  the  common 
sense  and  discernment  of  the  trainer,  as  a  passionate  or  stupid  man 
can  never  make  a  first-rate  dog. 

Spring  is  the  best  time  for  training  dogs,  as  the  birds  are  then 
paired,  and  lie  better,  and  are  not  so  easily  fiushed  as  after  the 
breeding-season.  Besides  being  less  numerous  at  that  season,  the 
game  are  not  so  likely  to  excite  the  dog.  But  a  dog  cannot  be  ex. 
pected  to  be  rendered  quite  staunch  until  a  few  birds  have  been 
killed  before  him.  After  this,  and  about  the  beginning  of  July,  the 
young  dogs  ou^t  to  be  taken  for  a  few  weeks  to  the  moors,  to  be 
bunted  with  steady  old  dogs,  and  blank  shots  fired  over  them,  so  as 
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to  Iff"  ^o  te  Ik™  *<^  *t>cn  tbc  Kuon 
M  ^t  HE  tb  kmcr  ff  (hii  DMaiioDallf . 

Ii  ii  flf  lenM  Japan*"  c«  U  dtoatr  a  proper  day  fin  V. 
mdt  K  M*  n  tbc  veu  &•  wtU  with.  The  air  afaouM 
ma^  cmt^,  ndia  maiin,  bat  inrliniDK  lo  gtow  iiie, 
■  lliiiitillf  It----  The  nodcnie  gnriif  buoys  up  t 
■ariigiUci  ifae  4*1  awn  leaiin J  lo  End  hie  game  withoat  lowaai 
Ui  b>«U  ar  inArias  ID  nir. 

A  gmi  ftofotj  in  ■  dog  js  lo  huni  with  his  nose  hi^  is  is 
tfeii  «*;  hi  *ill  find  mon  turd*  than  when  be  rakeii,  that  t>.  nm 
wilk  tm  voH  doK  to  ihe  gimnd.  and  foUoiri  the  bird  by  Incku;' 
rice  is  DbsOTcd  he  ihauld  be  called  in  in  an  agij 
»>c «f  nkc IS  WM  1^ .'  taapkead!  This  may  atfini  Hnnr  biD, 
b«  altar  a  Unle  pnciice  he  will  Hnn  Icsm  to  lake  the  vind  nl 
hu  vnacntd.  and  honl  high.  If  a  dog  obatinalelf  peni>t5  in  mlaif 
s  little  hopei  of  his  em  turning  out  a  good  ranger,  aid 
hd  be  ihravn  aside.  If  an;  thing  will  break  him  dI 
nfTlwl  fkollil  will  be  the  puiJp.  This  inatru  meat  is  inade 
fMwrfbBd-woodai&iODefimiin  IcDgtb,  and  on  inch  and  s  lulf 
riiig  a  little  ai  one  end  ;  al  the  broader  ei 
ig  loogitudinally,  through  which  the  collar  of  tliedff 
M  pat,  and  the  wbide  i>  buckled  round  his  neck ;  the  pieceof  wood  tr- 
ing  ^.ffcied  beyond  his  nose  is  then  futeaed  witli  a  piece  aflntln 
Aong  RNind  hisja*;  by  this  means  llie  peg  protending  teien  st 
tjgkl  ischci  beyond  hii  niuEiIe,  cilecCually  prevents  him  finm  pul- 
ling U>  Boae  to  the  giouDd. 

ntfothwiOf!  is  the  rcprewntation  cfan  iron  puzzle  reconiinaiil' 
cd  by  C<dood  Hawker,  which  is  more  convenient  ihanawoodoiim. 


< 
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p  WImb  adog  perftclly  knows  his  game,  ii  is  time  to  biinghie 
e  discipline  and  abeilience.    Ue  afaould  be  taogfaii 
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before  being  brought  to  the  field,  to  lie  down  the  instant  he  is  desired 
by  repeating  to  him  the  word  cUnon  !  If  he  is  unruly  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  the  trash^cord,  which  is  a  rope  or  strong  cord  of  about 
twenty  yards  in  length,  attached  to  his  collar,  which  he  is  allowed 
to  drag  after  him  while  ranging.  Endeavour  always  to  keep  within 
reach  of  the  cord,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  call  him,  check  him 
flmanly  with  it  if  he  fails  to  obey.  This  repeated  several  times  in 
general  has  the  effect  of  teaching  him  to  come  at  calL  When  ex- 
pedient he  should  be  caressed  and  rewarded  with  a  bit  of  bread,  and 
this  should  be  done  as  often  as  he  yields  his  due  obedience. 

The  cheek^eoUar  is  an  excellent  instrument  for  this  purpose,  and 
luM  been  found  more  effectual  in  curing  dogs  of  those  bad  habits 
than  the  trash-cord.  The  following  representation  of  one  will  be 
easily  understood.    The  whole  is  made  oX  iron. 


J         ^  is  a  screw  which  keeps  the  sides  of  the  collar  at  the  proper  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  by  which  they  are  adjusted  to  the  thick- 
ness  of  the  dog*s  neck  :  it  rests  upon  the  back  of  his  neck,  above  the 
collar.    It  is  necessary  to  unscrew  this,  to  admit  the  dog*s  head. 
B  B,  the  sides  of  the  collar.    D,  a  triangle  which  the  rope  C  is  fas- 
^     tened  to,  and  which,  being  pulled,  draws  the  sides  together,  and 
f    presses  severely  upon  the  windpipe  of  the  dog  by  the  lateral  pres- 
i     sure.    It  will  be  observed  that  this  triangle  is  attached  to  the  sides 
^'     of  the  collar  by  a  small  ring  passing  through  a  hole  at  the  ends  of 


ihe  BMR  it  vRsan  on  the 


Si. 

[  J  wann,  being  mj 

tDmacfa  cold;  and 

for  this  pur- 

dK7  be  allowed  to  nm  about  the 

they  are  liaUe  to  ac- 

T!ie  sne  itt  Sac  inriBg  sad  training  giejlMMiiids  is  at  the  age  of 
aMit!a»  ifrhmmh  jfteea  ■otiiiia  quite  aoon  enongfa ;  some 
err  them  at  tea  moodia,  but  this  is  by  oo  means 
V  beieeMnacndBi.  «i  tkeyaie  apt  togetstiaincd,  if  the  ooune  shoold 
happea'u  be  long  and  aevcfc,  and,  in  many  cases,  they  never  get  the 
bttagafiarurriiWflfdatkiiidatsoeariyanage,  They  require  but 
litsle  oniDusfr.  as  they  aie  endowed  widi  an  imtinctiTe  propensity  to 
cxme :  azd  in  some  hoonds  it  is  so  striHig,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
mnazn  them.  They  ought  always  to  be  entered  with  a  trained  dof 
or  known  abilities,  and  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  suppose, 
»£ta  baring  tasted  blood,  that  a  hare  can  escape  them,  and,  on  this 
account,  shocdd  never  be  stipped  at  a  hare  when  jaded  and  ex- 
haostedL  or  when  too  far  ahead  to  be  overtaken. 

When  they  have  been  taaght  properly  to  know  their  game,  the 
next  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  to  accustom  them  to  the  slips ;  and 
when  a  hare  is  found,  a  distinct  stand  should  be  made  by  thdr 
keepers,  and  the  words  so-ho  !  several  times  repeated  in  a  firm  man- 
ner, and  young  dogs  should  never  be  slipped  until  the  haie  is  at 
some  distance,  lest,  being  over  anxious  to  possess  it,  they  strain  their 
limbs  too  much. 

The  training  of  a  greyhound  requires  from  three  to  six  weeks,  the 
time  depending  on  the  condition  and  constitution  at  the  commenoe- 
ment.  If  too  fat,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  laxatives.  The  exer- 
cise  should  be  on  turf,  and  occasionally  on  the  road,  with  a  hone, 
by  hard-galloping,  to  strengthen  their  wind,  and  also  to  keep  dieir 
claws  shoit  *,  aUo  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  before  feeding,  atiint 
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gently,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  each  time ;  as  the  training  ad- 
vances,  and  the  condition  of  the  dog  improves,  it  should  be  more  severe 
and  of  less  duration,  till  the  greyhound  is  capable  of  accompanying  a 
horse  at  speed  for  a  couple  of  miles  without  showing  any  signs  of  dis- 
tress.  After  severe  exercise,  dogs  should  be  walked  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  then  returned  to  th6  kennel,  and  brushed,  cleaned,  and 
fed :  the  brushing  and  cleaning  remove  all  scurf,  &c.  from  the  skin, 
and  render  the  animal  more  cheerful  and  active. 

No  remedy  has  yet  been  found  to  prevent  a  greyhound  from  run- 
ing  false  or  cunning.  It  is  a  propensity  which  is  too  common  with 
all  greyhounds ;  and  as  soon  as  they  take  it,  their  excellence,  let  it 
be  ever  so  great,  is  no  longer  to  be  depended  upon  in  running  matches. 

RETRIEVERS. 

Gentlemen  who  have  large  establishments  of  sporting  dogs  gene, 
rally  keep  one  or  two  for  the  express  purpose  of  finding  lost  and 
wounded  game,  and  these  are  termed  Retrievers.  These  consist  of 
the  Newfoundland  dog,  the  great  water-dog,  and  the  large  water- 
spaniel  ;  but  this  last  is  decidedly  the  best  adapted  for  general  use, 
from  the  qualities  mentioned  at  page  243  of  the  text.  Genuine  dogs 
of  this  kind  are  now  extremely  rare  in  Britain.  The  mode  of 
training  is  similar  to  that  employed  in  teaching  a  water-dog  to 
search  for  and  fetch  and  carry  his  game.  They  ought  to  know 
well  the  distinction  betwixt  fur  and  feather,  otherwise  they  can 
never  be  adepts  in  retrieving.  They  should  be  carefuUy  instructed 
and  encouraged  to  carry  kindly, — that  is,  without  mouthing  their 
game  in  a  rough  manner  ;  and  they  should  invariably  be  instructed 
to  lie  charge. 

WATER-DOGS. 

In  the  shooting  of  wild-fowl,  various  dogs  are  used  to  fetch  the 
birds  out  of  the  water  as  soon  as  shot.  The  above-mentioned  dogs, 
or  retrievers,  are  all  fitted  for  this  sport ;  and  sometimes  the  poodle, 
described  at  247  of  the  text,  will  be  found  extremely  useful,  parti- 
cularly if  he  is  of  a  large  size,  as  he  is  a  rapid  and  expert  swimmer 
and  diver,  and  very  ardent  in  his  temperament.  There  will  be  no 
difliculty  in  teaching  any  of  the  above  varieties  to  take  the  water,  as 
they  are  impelled  by  a  natural  instinct  to  do  so. 
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When  puppies  are  five  or  six  months  old,  they  should  be  Uaif/bi 
to  fetch  and  carry  as  a  prdfaninary  to  breaking  tfaem.  This  is 
easily  done  by  throwing  a  gloye  or  other  artide  to  them  in  the  house, 
and  desiring  them  to  fetch  it  With  yoang  dogs  the  most  gentle 
means  are  certainly  the  best,  and  where  any  animal  proves  obstinate 
his  correction  should  only  be  moderate ;  and  if  he  aeons  mudi  dis- 
heartened by  beating,  it  will  be  best  to  suspend  his  teaching  for  s 
time,  and  in  the  interim  he  may  be  propitiated  with  gentle  caresses. 

A  method  which  has  been  successfully  employed  in  training  die 
dogs  under  consideration  is,  to  get  a  rabbit's-skin  stafi^  and  begin 
by  tossing  it  about  in  a  room.  When  the  dog,  whidi  shoold  hs?e 
a  small  line  to  his  collar,  takes  up  the  skin,  bring  him  to  jrou  by  s 
gentle  pull  with  the  skin  in  his  moudi ;  encourage  him  three  or  four 
times,  and  then  take  the  line  off.  When  the  dog  begins  to  eiyoy 
this  sport,  take  a  small  line  and  run  it  through  s  pulley  [fixed  to 
the  ceiling,  then  tie  the  rabbit's-skin  to  one  end  of  the  line  and  keep 
the  other  in  your  hand ;  after  this  fire  a  pistol  and  let  the  skin  diop. 
The  dog  will  soon  become  fond  of  the  sport,  and  will  thereafter 
readily  bring  every  head  of  game  and  wild-fowl  tliat  is  shot.  After 
some  proficiency  is  made,  take  two  or  three  together  into  a  room, 
fire  the  pistol,  and  order  first  one  dog  and  then-  another  to  bring 
the  skin,  and  with  a  little  practice  they  will  soon  be  perfect. 

Should  all  these  means  prove  unavailing,  the  task  should  be 
abandoned  until  he  is  old  enough  to  be  broken  in,  and  he  will  then 
be  better  able  to  bear  correction  and  to  understand  for  what  cause  it 
is  infiicted. 

Recourse  should  next  be  had  to  throwing  a  piece  of  wood  ioto 
the  water,  and  desiring  the  dog  to  fetch  it  out,  which  he  will  soon 
do  by  a  little  practice. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  DOGS. 

Doos,  like  most  other  animaU,  are  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  dis- 
eases, many  of  which  are  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  of  the 
human  body.  1  believe  there  is  none  more  common  with  them 
than  pulmonary  consumption  and  worm  complaints,  diseases  to 
which  the  human  frame  is  very  liable.  So  far  as  regards  the  for- 
mer of  these  diseases,  I  am  supported  in  my  opinion  by  that  ex- 
cellent anatomist  and  physiologist  Mr  Mackenzie,  keeper  of  the 
Anatomical  Museum  of  the  Edinburgh  University.  This  gentle- 
man informs  me  he  has  made  many  dissections  of  dogs,  and  found 
diseased  lungs  very  prevalent  in  them.  This  is  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  sleeping  in  damp  beds  and  in  the  open  air.  Some  dogs 
have  constitutions  which  are  more  liable  to  this  disorder  than  others, 
and  sportsmen  would  do  well  to  avoid  breeding  from  a  stock  pre- 
disposed to  consumption. 

OF  THE  DISTEMPER. 

This  universal  and  fatal  disorder  made  its  first  appearance  amongst 
the  dogs  of  Great  Britain  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago,  at  which 
period  its  ravages  were  widely  diffused  over  the  country.  At  that 
time  about  seven  out  of  ten  fell  victims  to  its  malignity.  The  viru- 
lence of  this  disease  and  its  baneful  effects  have  now,  however, 
greatly  abated,  either  from  the  preventive  remedies  which  are  had 
recourse  to  at  its  commencement,  or  from  the  operation  of  certain 
medicines  applied  in  the  actual  progress  of  the  disease.  1,  however, 
find  that  this  disease  has  been  known  for  a  much  longer  period  on 
the  Continent  than  in  this  country.  It  is  as  infectious  among  dogs 
as  the  small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever  among  the  human  spe- 
cies ;  and  the  contagious  miasmata,  like  those  arising  from  the  dis- 
eases just  mentioned,  retain  their  destructive  properties  a  long  time 
after  separation  from  the  distempered  animal.  Young  hounds,  for 
example,  brought  in  a  state  of  health  into  a  kennel  where  others 
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have  gone  through  the  Distemper,  seldom  escape  it.  Kemids  have 
been  carefully  washed  with  water,  then  whitewashed,  and  even  le- 
peatedly  fumigated  with  muriatic  add,  without  anj  good  result 
The  dogs  generally  sicken  the  second  week  after  ezpoauie  to  the  god- 
tagion.  It  commences  with  inflammation  of  the  sabatance  of  die 
lungs,  and  generally  of  the  nmooos  membrane  of  the  bmnchic 
The  inflammation  at  the  same  time  seizes  on  the  membranes  of  die 
nostrils,  and  those  lining  the  bones  of  the  nbaty  partkulaiiy  tkc 
nasal  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone*  These  membiaflcs  are  often  in* 
flamed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  occasion  eztravasatioA  of  blood. 

Dr  Jenner  mentions  a  case  which  came  under  his  observation,  d 
a  dog  dying  within  twenty-flrar  hours  after  infectkm  ;  and  in  flat 
short  space  of  time  the  greater  portion  of  the  lunga  vraa^  from  cm- 
dation,  converted  into  a  substance  nearly  as  solid  aa  the  liver  of  s 
sound  animal.  When  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  veiy  sevcR,  da 
dog  frequently  dies  on  the  third  day. 

By  judicious  treatment,  the  Distemper  might  be,  in  aM  ps- 
bability,  entirely  banished,  or  at  least  its  fbUniet  be  rof  wnA 
mitigated. 

Colonel  Hawker,  in  his  ^^  Instructions  to  Yonng  Sportsmca," 
mentions  a  case  of  a  dog  belonging  to  himself,  on  whkih  he  fcr- 
formed  inoculation  by  vaccine  virus,  which  had  the  eflfect  of  pn- 
venting  the  Distemper  completely ;  and  this  has  been  found  an  rf> 
flectual  preventive  by  James  Drearden,  Esq.  of  RoMidale,  LaB» 
shire,  confirmed  by  an  extensive  and  successful  piactioe.  It  wosU 
certainly  be  worth  while  to  try  this  expedient,  as  being  exceediq^ 
simple ;  and  we  have  ascertained  that  in  the  instances  where  dqp 
have  had  the  Distemper  after  vaccination,  it  haa  been  exoeedimfr 
mUd. 

The  manner  in  which  this  operation  is  perfbrmed  on  a  dog  ii>  i* 
make  a  puncture  or  scratch  on  the  inside  of  the  Ibre^leigy  witfaiB  iht 
shoulder-pit  The  abrasion  is  then  rubbed  with  a  qnill  cliaigcd  wA 
the  virus.  A  better  method,  however,  is  to  puncture  with  a  Ittert^ 
charged  with  the  virus,  the  inside  of  the  ear.  The  otpwe  ads  ml^ 
more  certainty  on  the  sensible  skin  devoid  of  hair,  and  the  mad 
cannot  remove  it  by  licking  witii  the  tongue. 

Although  the  Distemper  is  a  disease  which,  for  the  most  pait^  <^ 
tacks  puppies  of  from  four  to  twelve  months  old,  yet  it  is  saidtker 
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OM  tiutuicci  where  oUl  dogi  buve  also  been  sBectcil  bj  il,  which 
had  not  had  the  diieue  when  yoiinK. 

Without  ealerinft  into  a  leogihened  detail  of  this  disorder,  I  shall 
onlf  notice  the  pievailiiiB  lymplonis  and  mode  pf  tiealmeDt. 

There  veaome  symptoms  in  the  Distemper  which  predomin air, 
mUhougb  the  general  ones  are  Dot  invariably  (he  same.  In  the  Gist 
•lages  of  the  diuase  the  dog  has  a  hard  dry  cough,  a  want  of  nerr. 
oni  energy,  depreaaion  of  spirits,  a  svelUng  of  the  glanda  of  the 
Ibnni,  and  almoal  total  loss  of  appetite  {  a^  which  be  is  seized 
with  a  ruDHiDgatlheDouaiid  eyes,  when  emaciation  and  great  weak- 
□esB  ensue,  more  espedaily  in  the  hinder  extremities.  These  symp- 
toms are  uniicrsolly  fallowed  by  conrulsiie  twiichings  of  the  head, 
wid  someiimee  in  other  poiu  of  the  body,  indicating  consideiable 
jnitation  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  The  bowels  are  vio- 
lenilf  affected,  eitlier  by  lieing  constipated,  or  in  the  opposite 
extreme;  and  in  either  case  the  dog  aufiera  great  pain.  When 
thete  acute  symptoms  continue,  (hey  are  soon  followed  by  vertigo, 
which  produces  dimness  of  the  sight ;  in  which  case  the  dog  runs 
nraDd,  foams  at  the  mouth,  and  make«  a  piteous  moaning  oi  bowU 
ing.  In  truth,  inflammation  and  elfusion  take  place  In  (he  brtun, 
produdog  "  water  in  the  head" — a  disease  to  which  young  children 
an  liable,  from  long-continued  irritation  In  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

TheK  alTections  are  accompanied  by  great  irritability  of  (he 
atomach,  which  discharges  every  thing  as  soon  as  taken  ;  and  it  not 
BnfieqaenUy  happens  that  the  poor  animnl  expires  in  one  of  these 
■pumodic  aSections.  When  the  Distemper  reaches  this  degree  of 
Tirulence,  few  dogi  recover ;  but  there  haie  been  instances  where 
BLune's  medicine  has  proved  eftbctual,  even  in  the  worst  stages  of 
the  disease.  Dr  James's  Powders  have  also,  in  extreme  cases,  pro- 
duced a  favourable  change.  Even  in  the  worst  cases  the  dog  always 
retains  i(s  sanity,  and  will  drink  water,  though  certainly  not  very 
fkeely, — two  circumstances  which  will  readily  distinguish  the  disease 
in  (jaestion  from  canine  madness. 

If  this  disoidei  is  attended  to  at  its  firs  t  appearance,  die  aller-sy  mp- 
toms  may  be  greatly  militated,  by  administering  opening  medi. 
cine*,  in  amall  quantities,  and  persisting  in  their  use,  and  afterwards 
in  larger  doses,  as  the  disease  makes  progreas.  This  will  be  found 
of  the  greatest  consequence  in  all  diseases  where  the  mucous  mem- 
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branes  are  likely  to  be  affected,  which  is  almost  invariably  the  eve 
where  there  is  inflammatioii  of  the  lungs ;  and  is  satisfactorily  ptort^ 
by  my  friend  Dr  Mackintosh,  lecturer  on  the  practice  of  phynCi 
Edinburgh,  to  be  a  general  acoompaniment  of  all  pulmonary  disetacs 
in  the  human  species.  For  this  purpose  I  would  recommend,  as  soon 
as  the  symptoms  appear,  to  administer  an  ounce  of  castor-oil,  sni 
after  its  operation  has  abated,  the  following  bolus  should  be  given  :- 

B(  Crocus  metallorum,  findy  levigated,  6  grains 

White  antimonial  powder,  -  6  do. 

Diaphoretic  calx  of  ^timony,  -  10  do. 

Tq  be  mixed  up  with  butter  and  given  every  two  hours ;  the  dog 
must  be  kept  very  warm  during  its  operation,  and  should  be  ssf- 
plied  frequently  with  new  milk  'or  water-gruel.  If  this  medidv 
occasions  sickness  or  brings  on  great  laxity  in  the  bowels,  the  dois 
must  be  stopt  or  greatly  diminished. 

The  above  dose  is  sufficient  for  a  pointer,  fbx^hound,  hairier,  ff 
other  large  dog  of  eight  to  ten  months  old.  If  younger,  or  a  smsDei 
dog,  the  quantities  must  be  proportionably  diminished. 

Mr  Shaw,  of  Dalkeith  House,  has  generally  found  the  distemper 
easily  disposed  of  by  attending  to  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disesie, 
and  immediately  administering  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  eveiy  se- 
cond day,  and  paying  strict  attention  to  the  food  of  the  patient,  fie 
seldom  found  more  than  three  doses  necessary.  He  has,  however, 
remarked  that,  when  the  disease  begins  with  a  flux,  it  genenllT 
proves  fatal.  This  discharge  is  brought  on  by  cold,  and  by  sleepisg 
in  damp  quarters.  He  mentions  having  lost  several  brace  oigKj- 
hounds  from  one  night's  bad  lodging. 

Mr  Daniel  is  of  opinion  that  Blaine*s  medicine  is  a  most  effectual 
remedy  :  it  is  made  up  in  packets,  marked  with  different  nuniben< 
1,  2,  and  3.  For  a  Newfoundland  dog,  mastiff*,  pointer,  and  setter. 
No  1  should  be  used  ;  for  fox-hounds,  harriers,  and  other  dogi 
of  a  middling  size,  use  No  2 ;  and  for  cockers,  and  all  the  leaaa 
varieties,  No  3  will  prove  a  sufficient  dose  ;  and  he  fbond  dot 
soon  after  administering  Blaine's  Powders,  even  although  thedi^ 
ease  had  got  to  a  height,  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  abtted. 
the  spasms  became  less  frequent,  and   generally  within  tweatr* 
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four  hoon  they  completdy  subsided,  leaving  only  a  slight  dis- 
charge from  the  nose,  which  seldom  continues  above  a  few  days, 
except  in  obstinate  cases ;  although  in  some  instances  it  will  last  for 
weeks :  in  the  event  cf  which  I  would  recommend  strict  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  that  the  nose  be  frequently  fomented 
with  pieces  of  flannel  dipped  in  hot  milk  and  water. 

Colonel  Hawker  recommends,  in  the  case  of  a  discharge  from  the 
nose,  the  use  of  a  lotion,  made  by  mixing  half  an  ounce  of  sugar  of 
lead  and  tlie  same  quantity  of  alum  with  a  pint  of  water,  and  that 
the  nose  should  be  syringed  with  it;  However  effectual  such  appli- 
cations may  be  in  stopping  the  discharge,  yet  I  cannot  too  strongly 
.  condemn  the  use  of  them,  as  having  a  tendency  to  bring  on  other 
diseases  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  thereby  affect, 
if.  not  totally  destroy,  the  olfactory  nerves.  But  the  truth  is,  the 
disdiarge  from  the  nose  is  by  no  means  an  unfavourable  symptom  ; 
the  main  risk  the  dog  runs  in  this  ditease  is  from  internal  inflam- 
mation, and  not  irom  any  affection  of  that  organ ;  and  it  is  a  very 
generally-received  opinion  in  medical  practice,  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
check  discharges  suddenly. 

When  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  continues,  and  it  refuses  to  re- 

tain  the  medicine,  the  latter  should  be  mixed  up  with  a  small  piece  of 

butter,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  added,  according 

to  the  age,  size,  and  strength  of  the  dog.    Should  this  not  remain  in 

the  stomach,  in  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards  the  same  quantity  of 

laudanum  should  be  given  in  a  little  broth.    The  powder  should 

afterwards  be  administered,  in  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  made 

into  a  kind  of  paste  by  treacle  or  flour,  which  wUl  certainly  have 

the  effect  of  allaying  the  vomiting.    But  if  the  bowels  are  obstructed, 

'     which  generally  follows  the  use  of  much  laudanum,  and  the  zetch- 

ing  still  continues,  in  this  case  some  active  purgative  should  be 

'     had  recourse  to ;  such  as  twenty  grains  of  jalap,  or  fifteen  grains 

^    of  calomel,  accompanied  with  from  five  to  eight  drops  of  lauda- 

"[    num,  to  allay  the  irritation:  either  of  these  should  be  made  up 

^    into  a  ball,  and  put  down  the  dog*s  throat ;  or  two  table-spoonfuls 

*    of  castor-oil  may  be  given  in  their  stead.    Should  these  prescriptions 

B^   fail,  a  clyster  should  next  be  tried,  made  of  oatmeal  gruel,  salt,  and 

M   oil ;  and  when  the  bowels  are  moved  by  this,  the  medicine  may  then 

^  be  given,  accompanied  with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum. 

d  2u 
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Where  there  is  a  great  alvine  fluK  attending  this  disease,  ffom 
thirty  to  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  must  also  be  given,  mixed  in  an 
ounce  of  sweet  or  almond  oiL  It  will  be  of  no  use  to  give  the  pow- 
der until  the  irritation  has  somewhat  abat^,  a9  its  effects  will  be 
nearly  lost  in  passing  too  rapidly  through  the  intestines. 

The  following  remedies  have  been  found  effectual  in  the  Dis- 
temper:— 

1  oz.  PeruTian  bark  in  a  glass  of  port  wine,  given  twice  a-day. 

Norris*s  Drops,  a  large  table-spoonful,  in  the  same  quiuntity  of 
port  wine,  to  be  given  three  times  a-day ;  and  as  the  dog  growi 
better  the  quantity  to  be  diminished. 

Colonel  Hawker  recommends  the  following  :-^-Opium,  tfaiee 
grains ;  emetic  tartar,  five  grains.  To  be  given  at  night,  and  thi 
dose  repeated  every  third  night  till  the  dog  xeoovers,  taking  cue 
to  keep  him  warm,  and  always  to  be  fed  with  warm  liquid  diet, 
such  as  broth,  gruel,  &c 

Dr  Taylor  of  East  Yarmouth  givies  gamboge,  twenty  grains; 
white  hellebore  powder,  30  grains^  To  be  made  into  six  balls,  ene 
to  be  given  to  a  full-grown  dog  six  following  moming«,  or  half  tbf 
quantity  to  a  puppy,  or  to  a  small  dog,  such  as  a  cocker,  tender,  ct 
comforter. 

Ije  For  a  half-grown  pointer,  or  other  young  dog, — 

Jalap,  in  powder,  -  -  20  grains 

Cabmel,  -  -  4  do. 

Made  into  a  small  ball,  and  put  down  his  throat. 

^  For  a  full-grown  dog,  or  other  large  dog,— 

Jalap,  in  powder,  -  -         25  grains 

Calomel,  -  -  7  do. 

Mixed  as  above. 

One  of  these  doses  should  be  given  every  second  morning,  mini 
with  a  little  butter ;  and  if  the  dog  will  not  take  it  in  this  l!iDini,ii 
must  be  made  into  a  small  ball,  and  forced  down  his  ♦K^mtt-  Tk 
food  should  always  be  light  and  easy  of  digestion. 

I  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  redpe  fiom  a  friend  vki  I 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  the  rearing  of  ^gsfinrupwirii 
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of  twenty-five  years ;  he  says  it  has  always  proved  a  most  effectual 
remedy  in  all  the  cases  to  which  he  has  applied  it : — 

^  Calomel,  -  -  1  drachm 

Tartar  emetic,  -  -  20  grains 

Jalap,  .  .  1  drachm 

Gamhoge,  •  -  1  do. 

To  be  made  up  into  balls  of  the  size  mentioned  in  the  first  redpe 

giyen  above,  with  a  little  conserve  of  roses. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  support  the  strength  of  the  dog  by  light 
tioarishing  diet  after  the  inflammatory  Bi&gt  is  over,  and  the  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils  fully  established. 

Various  authors  recommend  the  too  general  use  of  emetics  in 
the  Distemper,  which  I  conceive  must  frequently  be  attended  with 
bad  consequences,  as  they  are  often  inadmissible  in  inflammatory 
diseases. 

As  the  Distemper  is  infectious,  dogs  under  this  malady  should 
be  kept  apart  from  others ;  and  exposure  to  the  air,  when  not  under 
the  effects  of  medicine,  will  be  found  beneficial.  This  disorder  has 
an  affinity  to  some  human  diseases,  viz.  that  the  animal  which  has 
once  gone  through  it,  very  rarely  sustains  a  second  attack.  For* 
tunately  for  humanity  the  Distemper  is  not  communicable  to  man. 
Neither  the  effluida  from  the  diseased  dog  nor  the  bite  has  jnroved  in 
any  instance  infectious,  although  there  have  been  many  examples 
of  people  being  thrown  into  such  perturbation  from  the  workings 
of  the  imagination,  that  hydrophobic  symptoms  have  actually  ap- 
peared. The  celebrated  Mr  John  punter,  in  his  lectures,  mentioned 
»  case  of  this  kind.  A  gentleman  who  received  a  severe  bite  from 
a  dog  fancied  the  animal  was  mad.  He  felt  a  horror  at  the  sight  X 
liquids,  and  was  actually  convulsed  on  attempting  to  swallow  them. 
So  uncontrollable  were  his  prepossessions,  that  Mr  Hunter  conceived 
he  would  have  died  had  not  the  dog  which  inflicted  the  wound  been 
found  and  brought  into  the  room  in  perfect  health,  which  soon  re- 
stored his  mind  to  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity ;  the  sight  of  water 
no  longer  affected  him,  and  he  quickly  recovered. 
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OF  WORMS. 

Doos,  like  all  other  animals,  are  subject  to  worm -disorders,  and  more 
particularly  at  an  early  age.  There  are  five  distinct  spedes  which  inha- 
bit  their  intestines,  the  oxyuris^  the  ctscarU^  and  three  species  of  tape- 
worm, viz. — the  tenia  cateniformis^  the  «^rrato,  and  the  ciusurbitina. 

Without  entering  into  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  worms  in 
the  intestines  of  animals,  which  at  present  cannot  be  satisfactinily 
accounted  for,  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  the  symptoms  aod 
medical  treatment. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  passing,  however,  that  there  are  sevexsl 
causes  which  contribute  to  the  production  of  worms.     Among  them 
are,  damp  and  ill-aired  sleeping  places,  and  food  which  is  too  nutri- 
tive, having  thereby  the  efi'ect  of  making  the  chyle  too  rich.    Hence 
worms  are  more  common  with  dogs  which  are  petted  and  overfed, 
than  those  which  are  nourished  upon  a  more  simple  diet.    When 
the  digestive  organs  are  weakened,  it  contributies  greatly  to  the  ge. 
neratlon  of  worms.    Another  and  very  powerful  cause  arises  from 
the  food  of  dogs  being  frequently  made  without  salt,  a  condifneot 
which  is  essentially  necessary  to  all  graminivorous  animals,  not  onl; 
as  a  stimulant,  but  also  as  a  vermifuge.  The  use  of  salt  has,  indeed, 
of  late  proved  most  beneficial  in  feeding  stock,  and  is  in  come* 
quence  much  used  by  agriculturists.  Where  the  animals  in  pardcnhr 
lead  an  inactive  life,  it  proves  an  excellent  and  necessary  stimulanf. 

The  Canine  Maw-worm. — This  species  is  extremely  snuO, 
being  only  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  with  the  head  ending  in 
a  very  acute  point ;  and  the  tail  is  slightly  flattened,  and  lobed 
on  each  side.  Its  general  colour  is  yeUowish  white.  These  wonBi 
are  found  sometimes  in  great  numbers  in  the  lower  intestines  of  dogii 
and  are  known  to  have  ascended  through  the  whole  intestinal  ciail, 
and  even  found  their  way  into  the  stomach ;  in  which  case  thcf 
induce  vomiting,  great  nausea,  and  loathing  of  food. 

The  Marginated  Round-worm, — This  animal  has  all  thg  i^ 
pearante  of  the  common  earth-worm,  but  seldom  grows  larger  ^ 
from  three  to  four  inches ;  it  is  of  a  pale  skin-colour  or  yeUowiik 
white.  The  head  has  a  kind  of  hood,  and  is  situated  at  the  nam* 
end  of  the  worm.    It  generally  takes  its  lodgment  in  the  cooToIii* 
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fions  o£  the  small  intestines,  although  it  frequency  ascends  even 
into  the  stomach,  and  produces  violent  inritation.  It  is  often  found 
in  vast  numhers  in  a  single  dog. 

The  Chaiiushaped  Tape-worm, — This  worm  is  also  very  com- 
mon in  the  intestines  of  the  dog.  It  is  a  long  animal,  frequently 
growing  to  the  length  of  nine  feet,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  flat, 
oblong,  elliptic  articulations  or  joints,  each  furnished  with  an  orifice, 
or  opening  on  its  margin,  on  the  opposite  side,  in  every  alternate 
articulation.  The  head  is  on  the  smaller  end  of  the  worm,  and  is 
extremely  minute.    This  species  is  of  a  cream-coloured  white. 

T?ie  Serrated  Tape-worm, — This  worm  grows  to  the  length  of 
twenty  inches,  with  numerous  rectangular  articulations,  the  hind 
ones  becoming  gradually  broader  and  shorter :  they  are  striated,  and 
serrated  like  a  saw  ofi  each  margin ;  the  head  is  small,  and  the 
colour  of  the  worm  dirty  white,  or  pale  brown. 

Tlie  Gourd  Tape-worm, — This  worm  strongly  resembles  the 
common  Tape-worm  of  the  human  body ;  the  joints  are  all  squaro 
and  equal,  with  alternate  apertures  on  the  sides,  and  they  are  thicker 
Ihan  those  of  the  common  Tape-worm.  They  aro  very  broad  to- 
wards the  tail,  and  surrounded  with  a  turned  margin. .  The  colour 
18  of  a  yellowish  white,  and  opaque.  They  inhabit  the  intestines  of 
the  dog,  and  sometimes  a  dozen  will  be  found  in  the  same  individuaL 

Symptoms  of  Worms. — The  dog  under  the  influence  of  worms 
becomes  thin  and  even  emaciated ;  is  dull  and  stupid,  his  eyes 
become  heavy,  and  his  nose  swelled  and  dry.  He  continually 
rubs  his  nose  with  his  paws.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease 
be  tots  voraciously,  but  afterwards  loathes  his  food.  He  has  an 
inclination  to  move  his  tongue  about  in  his  mouth,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  hang  his  under-jaw.  He  is  often  seized  with  severe 
pains  in  the  abdomen,  which  cause  him  to  scream  violently ; 
during  sleep  he  has  spasmodic  twitchings,  and  frequently  draws 
all  his  limbs  together:  the  belly  becomes  tumid  and  hard,  and 
saliva  runs  from  his  mouth  while  asleep.  Another  symptom  is 
fitting  down  on  his  hind-quarters,  and  in  this  position  dragging 
himself  forward  by  his  fore-paws,  while  his  hind  ones  continue  in 
s  sitting  posture;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  his  hair 
•tands  on  end,  which  is  termed  staring  by  sportsmen. 

If  a  dog  has  had  the  distemper,  and  is  seized  with  vertigo  or  giddi- 

2u2 
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nesi,  there  ii  ttioug  reason  to  saspect  that  wonnt  aie  the  cuk,  and 
that  they  have  either  hecome  rtary  numeroiia,  or  have  taken  didi 
lodgment  in  the  upper  region  of  the  alimentary  tube,  or  in  the 
•tomach  :  in  the  latter  case  the  disease  is  generally  attended  with 
sickness,  and  even  violent  vomiting. 

Worms  also  produce  convulsions  and  death,  from  the  extreme  ir- 
ritation of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

MODE  OF  CURE. 

The  canine  maw-wonn  is  found  throughout  the  whole  intestines  «f 
the  dog,  even  at  the  extreme  opening  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  in  wtiA 
case  the  cure  is  very  difficult. 

The  following  medicines  have  been  emplojred  fax  the  cure  of  in- 
testinal worms  in  dogs  generally,  but  I  believe  with  very  uncer- 
tain effect,  viz« — aloes,  hartshorn,  and  the  juice  of  wormwood,  wiih 
a  mixture  of  sulphur  :  a  bolus  of  the  above,  about  the  sin  of  > 
hazel-nut,  rolled  in  butter  or  hog's-laid,  to  be  given  three  or  fan 
times  a-week. 

2.  Take  of  finely-powdered  white  glass  half  a  tea-spoonful  mixed 
up  with  butter ;  this  to  be  given  to  the  dog  every  day  till  words 
are  voided,  and,  if  necessary,  the  doses  of  glass  should  be  increased. 

3.  Pulverized  pewter,        -        1  drachm,  10  grains. 
jEthiop*s  mineral,  -  -  16  do. 

To  be  mixed  up  in  butter,  and  made  into  balls  with  a  little  floor* 

This  to  be  given  three  or  four  times  every  alternate  day.  1^ 
dog  to  be  kept  warm.  Whey  or  pot-liquor  may  be  given  two  9 
three  hours  afterwards,  and  should  be  continued  without  any  gnun 
aliment  till  the  medicine  has  taken  its  course. 

But  few  if  any  of  the  above  remedies  are  at  all  to  be  depended 
on.  Aloes  appears  however  to  be  the  most  likely  to  prove  effics- 
cious,  as  that  medicine  is  known  to  act  with  more  efiect  than  any 
other  on  the  cacum  and  rectum^  inasmuch  as  it  passes  through  the 
higher  convolutions  of  the  small  intestines  without  undergoing  mnch 
change.  From  two  to  six  grains,  according  to  the  age  and  siseef 
the  dog,  given  in  pills  every  morning  for  eight  or  ten  days,  are  ii 
most  oases  sufficient. 
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But,  after  all^  injections,  we  apprehend,  are  more  likely  to  be 
efiectual  in  destroying  this  troublesome  worm  than  any  other  re- 
medy.   In  this  case  the  most  approved  clyster  is, — 

Wormwood,  -  .  -  gi. 

Valerian,  -  -  -       -  ^i. 

Common  tansey,  ...  ^ij. 

Seville  orange-rinds,  -  -  gss. 

To  be  infused  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours 
by  the  side  of  a  fire,  and  then  strained.  The  above  quantity  will  be 
sufficient  for  two  injections. 

The  following  electuary  must  be  first  given  before  the  injection  is 
applied : — 

B<  Tansey,  ...  ^ss. 

Powdered  valerian,  -  -  5ij. 

jalap,  -  -  giss.  3ij. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  -  -  3^^*  3^* 

Take  as  much  of  the  sirop  of  squills  as  is  sufficient  to  form  an 
electuary. 

.  From  one  to  two  tea-spoonfuls  to  be  given  of  the  above,  to  force 
the  worms  down  into  the  rectum,  followed  by  a  dose  of  jalap :  the 
injections  as  above  to  be  then  administered. 

CURE  OF  THE  TAPE-WORMS. 

These  animals  are  very  difficult  to  expel  from  the  intestines,  as 
tliey  adhere  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  alimentary  tube  with  much 
tenacity. 

Commence  by  giving  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  the  above  electuary 
for  five  or  six  mornings,  and  then  give  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  the 
empyreumatic  oil  of  Chabert  mixed  in  water,  morning  and  evening : 
this  must  be  continued  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  It  generally  requires 
fiom  four  to  five  ounces  of  this  oil  to  efi*ect  a  complete  cure,  al- 
though in  some  cases  it  will  take  more.  After  thb  has  been  given 
for  the  time  above  stated,  the  following  purgative  should  be  admi- 
nistered every  half-hour :— 
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Br  Powder  of  jakp,  .         .  .  ^ 

senna  leBTes,       ...  ggi. 

sulphate  of  soda,  -  .  3i. 

To  be  divided  into  thiee  powders. 

Or  equal  parts  of  spirit  of  turpentine  and  castoir.4)£l  mixed ;  two 
table-spoonfuls,  in  a  little  gruel,  to  be  given  three  times  ta^tkjf  and 
continued  for  ten  or  fourteen  days.  This  will  proye  an  efiectaal 
cure  for  all  kinds  of  worms  in  dogs.  Care  should  be  taken,  in 
giving  the  turpentine,  that  it  is  not  forced  down  the  trachea,  as  this 
occasions  great  irritation,  inflammations,  and  even  the  deatib  of  tke 
d(^  in  most  cases. 

OF  THE  MANGE. 

This  is  a  common  disease  among  dogs,  and  is  attributed  to  fihh, 
want  of  proper  exercise,  and  foul  feeding.  Cleanliness  is  the  fint 
remedy ;  but  the  instant  a4og  is  attacked,  recourse  should  he  had 
to  rubbing  the  place  affected  with  the  foUowing  mixture :— . 

]Bk  1  Pint  train-oiL 

^  Do.  spirit  of  turpentine. 

I  lb.  powdered  ginger. 

^  oz.  gunpowder,  finely  pounded. 

The  whole  to  be  mixed  up  cold. 

The  following  is  another  remedy : — 

Wash  the  dog  with  lime-water,  and  when  perfectly  dry,  anoint 
the  parts  affected  with  the  following  ointment,  which  is  said  to  be 
effectual  in  both  the  red  and  common  mange  : — 

]^  Sulphur  vivum,  .  .  4  02. 

Hellebore  powder,  -  -        2  do. 

Bay -berry  powder,  -  -  2  do. 

Spirits  of  turpentine,        -         -  .1  do. 

Hog*s-lard,  to  make  it  into  anointment,     -    J  lb. 

The  washing  and  anointing  should  be  repeated  every  fteeond  dsj, 
till  a  cure  is  effected,  which,  unless  the  state  of  the  system  is  bad, 
is  generally  made  by  three  applications.    The  boirds  of  the  d(f 
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should  be  kept  gently  open ;  and  for  that  purpose  i  drachm  nitre, 
and  1  drachm  sulphur,  are  to  be  administered  to  him  every  morning. 
He  should  also  be  kept  warm.  Mr  Mackenzie  recommends  the 
dogs  to  get  a  powerful  laxative  every  second  day,  and  to  be  rubbed 
all  over  with  soft  soap,  and  then  to  be  well  washed  with  a  scrub- 
bing-brush and  hot  water :  this  two  or  three  times  repeated  will 
generally  effect  a  cure,  unless  the  disease  is  of  a  bad  kind.  If  this 
fails,  an  application  of  common  sulphur,  mixed  Mth  hog*8-lard, 
will  generally  effect  a  cure. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  dog  for  field-sports,  apply  a  lotion  of 
that  strong  bitter  known  by  the  name  of  fflaubevy  which  is  ge- 
nerally to  be  procured  at  salt-pans.  It  may  be  kept  in  bottles ; — 
the  parts  affected  to  be  rubbed  every  day. 

If  the  disease  is  obstinate,  and  does  not  yield  to  the  above  treat- 
ment, it  will  be  necessary  to  give  three  laxative  balls  every  second 
day,  made  from  the  following  recipe  : — 

Antimony,  -  -  1  lb. 

Sulphur,  -  -  -  4  oz. 

with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sirop  of  buckthorn  to  make  it  into  a 
thick  paste.    Divide  it  into  balls  of  7  drachms  each. 

The  above  is  an  excellent  laxative  for  general  use.  Hounds  should 
get  a  couple  of  these  balls  once  a-fortnight  during  the  hunting  season. 
The  following  ointment  may  then  be  used : — 


]^  Sulphur  vivum. 

lib. 

White  hellebore  powdered, 

IJlb. 

Train-oil, 

1  quart 

Spirits  of  turpentine. 

^  pint. 

Or  the  following : — 

5e  White  hellebore-root  powdered. 

6  oz. 

Sulphur  vivum. 

8  do. 

Black  pepper  powdered, 

2  do. 

Oil  of  tartar,  per  deliquam. 

2  do. 

Sal  ammoniac  finely  powdered. 

Ido. 

Hog's-lard, 

lib. 

Olive-oil, 

I  pint. 

ArFEKDIZ. 


Hog'i  lud,  1  lb. 


The  taTpcoline  ind  nwrcarial  ffinonenl  lo  be  robbed  ng(ih< 
131  propnir  ioeorponlfd.  An  oaace  of  thli  to  be  labbtd  oa  dn 
p«ni  afleciol  (laOj  for  tbicc  day*.  If  the  reilneai  itUl  ippani  M 
(be  EflbdiT,  iBOthct  applicarioD  wUl  be  necenarr. 

Tbii  ^MMe  ii  mare  difficnll  of  cure  ihui  tfae  ptealtiag,  id 
■bei  dbsdDMe,  and  uleeniion  tabes  place,  after  waitaisg  wiA  bA 
nap  as  imiinuueBded  for  ibe  rommoa  miage,  tbe  wabt  iboold  k 
picked  oSj  and  the  frrsh  sore  rubbed  with  miuiaCe  of  macurj  (cid- 
roun  Hiblimate,)  dissolred  with  wbisky,  applied  witb  «  ifo^ 
•rhich  will  be  fbnod  an  cflectual  temedy. 


Tbe  last  and  certainl;  the  tudsI  dreadful  of  all  dueam  inaitBai 
idei  it  madness,  utd  iu  fatal  effefti, 
<Ci|QeDtl;  n.i£iided  lo  man  and  otber  aDimab  ;  sod 
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e  drapl;  lamented  in  this  dreadful  disorder  is,  that  hiUieilo  no 
•pedfic  has  been  discovered  foi  its  cure.  Many  have  been  the  reme- 
dies applied  by  men  of  the  first  skill  in  medical  science,  but  without 
eftect,  and  a  vast  variety  of  protended  noatruiua  have  been  advertised 
&am  time  to  time.  Under  these  circumetsacei,  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  noticing  the  symploma  of  this  malady,  and  recommend- 
ing rather  that  we  avoid  this  evil  than  cipect  a  cure- 
No  satisfactory  cause  for  Hydrophobia  has  yet  been  giien,  al- 
Ijiough  it  has  been  supposed  tn  be  occasioned  by  extreme  heat  and 
-want  of  water.  Were  these  the  agents  of  this  malady,  it  would  be 
more  prevalent  in  tropica]  climates  than  in  Europe,  which  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  Experience,  bancver,  has  taught  us  (hat  it  makes 
its  appearance  ia  the  canine  species  usually  in  hat  weather  ;  Ihere- 
fbte,  aldiough  it  is  not  the  cause,  it  is  a  concomitant  of  the  disorder. 
In  Europe,  Hydrophobia  generally  makes  its  appearance  in  the  ex- 
treme beat  of  summer,  or  the  first  months  of  autumn.  Where  packs 
of  hounds  are  kept,  the  feeders  should  watch  narrowly  at  this  season  ; 
and  if  dogs  refuse  to  feed  and  drink,  become  melancholy,  give  up  bark- 
ing, murmur,  and  ore  peevish,  their  ears  and  tail  droppinj;  more  than 
usual,  and  retire  into  some  remote  comer,  there  is  strong  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  approBch  of  madness.  Those  seen  in  this  state  should  ioime- 
dlately  be  removed  from  the  kennel,  and  tied  up  is  some  secure 
place.  They  are  then  aiTected  with  a  drowsiness,  their  eyes  become 
watery  and  heavy,  they  begin  to  loll  out  their  tonj^e,  and  froth  at 
the  mouth.  These  symptoms  are  followed  by  their  becoming  rest- 
less, and  if  not  confined,  they  will  take  to  running  and  panting 
with  ■  dejected  air,  and  will  attempt  to  bito  any  living  creature  they 
meet.  In  this  melancholy  state  a  dog  will  toum  aliout  for  two  or 
tliree  days,  when,  from  eEhausiion,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  food, 
he  falls  a  victim  to  the  disease- 
When  a  person  is  bitten  by  a  mad  doj;,  the  wound  should  be  im- 
mediately burnt  with  lunar  caustic  ;  but  the  must  eS*ec(UBl  way  is  to 
cut  out  the  piece  of  muscle  which  has  been  bitten- 


The  best  way  to  perform  this  operation  on  a  dog  is  to  take  the 
lllood  from  the  jugular  tein.  Tie  a  ligature  pretty  tight  round 
■■  Himol's  neck,  close  to  the  shoulders ;  and  when  (he  vein  hu 
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risen  enough  to  be  seen  distinctly,  take  a  common  lancet  and  make 
an  oblique  puncture  in  it,  when  it  will  bleed  copiously.  "When  a 
sufficient  quantity  is  taken  away,  remove  the  ligature,  and  the 
bleeding  will  instantly  cease ;  the  incision  will  afterwards  heal  with- 
out any  application  whatever. 

SORE  FEET. 

During  the  hunting  or  shooting  season  dogs  are  very  liable  to 
sore  feet:  they  should  be  frequently  washed  with  strong  brine, 
pot-liquor,  or  salt  and  vinegar, — a  handful  of  the  former  to  a  pint 
of  the  latter.  But  as  it  will  be  found  easier  to  prevent  than  cure  the 
affection,  this  is  best  done  by  washing  their  feet  every  day,  wheo 
returning  from  the  field,  with  pot-liquor  or  brine. 

Should  the  feet  continue  raw,  the  following  recipe  may  be  used, 
to  be  applied  with  a  feather,  after  the  feet  have  been  washed  :— 

Sulphuric  acid,  -  .  6  drops. 

Tincture  of  myrrh,  -  1  oz. 

8PBAINS  AKD  BRUISES. 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  -  1  oz. 

Spirit  of  wine,  -  -  2  do. 

Mixed  together,  and  rubbed  on  the  part  affected. 

Or, 
Acetate  of  lead,         -  -      .  2  oz. 

Vinegar,  -  1  pint,  or  8  do. 

which  may  be  applied  by  rags  ;  and  when  the  inflaounation  is 
pletely  removed,  use  the  following  embrocation  : — 

Soft  soap,               -  -             -                1  oz. 

Spirit  of  wine,  -              -                    1  do. 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  -                     1  do. 

Green  elder  ointment,  .              .              j  ^o. 

For  a  strained  leg  or  foot,  2  oz.  camphor  dissolved  in  4  oz.  spi'' 
of  wine,  and  a  bullock's  gall  added  to  it :  the  part  siflfrctH  to  ^ 
rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day  with  it.  Fomentations  of  hot  vK^  I 
are  also  of  much  service. 
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BITES  OF  yjPEES. 

To  rub  the  part  with  sweet  oil  is  said  to  be  an  effectual  remedy  ; 
or  the  following  mixture  may  be  applied  : — 

Green  elder  ointment,  -  -  1  oz. 

Savine^tree  ointment,  -  1  do. 

POISON. 

If  a  dog  has  taken  any  sort  of  poison,  give,  as  soon  as  possible, 

JSmetie  tartar,  dissolved  in  water,  15  grains, 

And  after  the  dog  has  vomited. 

Of  castor-oil,  -  -  2oz. 

Or  give  of  turpeth  mineral,  10  grains,  if  a 

large  dog,  mixed  up  in  butter  and  rubbed  on  his  nose.  If 
the  dog  is  middle  sized,  8  grains,  and  if  very  small,  5 
grains  will  have  the  effect. 

Turpeth  mineral  is  useful  as  an  emetic  for  a  dog  upon  any  occasion ; 
8  grains  of  it  may  be  mixed  with  a  little  butter,  and  rubbed  on  his- 
nose ;  he  will  soon  lick  it  ofi^,  and  it  will  operate  in  about  five  minutes. 

Warreners  very  frequently  make  use  of  nu»  vomica  as  a  poison, 
which  is  not  unfirequently  concealed  in  a  piece  of  raw  meat,  to  en« 
tioe  foumarts  and  weasels  to  eat  it.  It  therefore  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  hounds  pick  up  pieces  of  it ;  and  if  no  remedy  is  ad. 
ministered,  convulsive  fits  and  death  itself  will  shortly  ensue. 
When  an  accident  of  this  kind  is  suspected,  the  following  effectual 
jremedy  should  instantly  be  applied  t— Put  as  much  common  salt 
into  the  dog*s  mouth  as  can  be  got  down,  hold  the  head  upwards 
and  force  open  the  mouthy  and  by  fixing  a  stick  across  prevent  its 
shutting,  whilst  the  throat  is  filled  with  salt, — a  sufficient  quantity 
both  to  prove  an  emetic  and  a  laxative,  will  soon  dissolve,  and  be 
swallowed.  Warm  broth  should  frequently  be  given  to  jnevent  faint, 
ness,  which  might,  without  this  nourishment,  prove  fatal.  Two 
table-spoonfuls  of  castor-oil  would  accelerate  its  action  downwards. 

THORKS. 

When  thorns  cannot  be  picked  or  cut  out  of  the  lett,  a  poultice 
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of  ground  linseed  or  boiled  oatmeal  may  be  applied,  nibbed  on  the 
surface  with  butter,  or  hogVlaid,  to  keep  it  dean. 

TO  DESTROY  VERMIK. 

When  dogs  are  afflicted  with  lice,  the  most  effectual  remedy  is  to 
rub  the  whole  animal  over  with  train-oil,  aDow  it  to  remain  on  half 
an  hour,  and  then  wash  it  off  with  salt  of  tartar,  or  potashes  and 
water.  Soft  soap  made  into  a  thick  paste,  and  rubbed  over  the  body, 
and  allowed  to  remain  on  an  hour  before  washing  the  dog,  will  ef. 
fectually  destroy  fleas. 

N.B. — The  method  of  giving  any  bolus,  pill,  or  other  medidne 
to  a  dog,  is  to  puD  out  his  tongue,  then  put  it  down  his  throat  as 
far  as  possible,  and  when  the  dog  draws  in  his  tongue,  the  medidne 
will  descend  into  his  stomach. 

CANKER  IK  THE  EAR. 

Take  two  oz.  shag  tobacco,  and  boil  it  in  a  quart  of  water  till  eva- 
porated to  a  pint ;  immediately  after  it  is  taken  off  the  fire,  dip  the 
dog*8  ear  into  it,  nearly  two  inches  above  the  sore  ;  this  operatioo 
to  be  repeated  for  three  or  four  successive  days.  Bum  an  old  shoe, 
convert  it  into  a  powder,  and  mix  it  with  four  oz.  hog*s-lard ;  then 
rub  the  ear  repeatedly  with  it  to  make  the  hair  grow.  A  quidcer 
and  more  sure  method,  however,  to  remove  cankers,  is  to  use  the 
rounding  iron. 

A  WOUyD  FROM  SHOT. 

Gun-shot  wounds  are  sometimes  extremely  diflicult  of  cure ;  the 
following  recipes  have,  however,  been  used  with  effect  by  rubbing 
them  on  the  wound  : — 

^  Spirit  of  turpentine,  -                     2  oz. 

Oil  of  chamomile,  -       .        -             2  do. 

Aqua  vitas,               -  .            .            2  do. 

Linseed  oil,               -  -           -               4  do. 

Or, 

"Be  Goose  grease,  -                 -                 2  oz. 

Spirit  of  wine,  -         .        -                    2  do. 

Spirit  of  luT^enliue^  -             .            2  do. 
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TREATISE 

ON  THE 

GAME-LAWS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  object  of  this  short  Tieatise  on  the  British  Game-Laws  is  to 
point  out  to  the  sportsman  and  to  the  landed  proprietor  the  present 
state  of  the  enactments,  and  the  rules  by  which  their  conduct 
should  be  guided,  either  .in  following  the  interesting  pastimes  of 
hunting  and  fowling,  so  as  not  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  their 
neighbours,  or  in  defending  their  own  from  the  encroachments  of 
others.  A  clear  knowledge  by  the  parties  of  their  rights  and  liabili- 
ties would,  in  a  great  measure,  prevent  disputes,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  lead  to  personal  violence  or  ruinous  litigation ;  and  it  is  per- 
haps as  often  from  ignorance  of  these  rights  as  from  any  intention  to 
overstep  them,  that  such  differences  do  arise. 

As  the  Game-Laws  of  England  and  Scotland  are  essentially  dif. 
ferent  in  many  respects  from  each  other,  these  remarks  will  be  divided 
into  three  separate  heads, — ^the  first  treating  of  the  laws  relating  to 
Scotland  alone,  the  second  of  those  peculiar  to  England,  and  the 
third  of  those  applicable  to  both  countries. 

The  nature  and  limits  of  this  treatise  will  not  admit  of  any  detail 
on  the  origin  or  history  of  the  Game  Laws ;  the  object  kept  in  view 
is  to  give  as  dear  a  state  as  possible  of  the  practice  under  them  as  it 
actually  stands  ;  but  as  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted,  that  some  alter- 
ation of  these  laws,  especially  in  England,  is  imperiously  called  for, 
we  have  ventured  to  suggest  the  principles  of  such  alterations  as  we  , 
think  most  required  by  the  changes  of  the  times,  and  best  suited  to 
the  present  state  of  society  in  this  country. 
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The  existing  regalations  as  to  game  relate  principally  to  the  fol- 
lowing particulars,  which  shall  be  treated  of,  in  their  order :— > 

I.  Of  Property  in  Game. 
II.  Of  the  QiuUificatUm  to  kill  Game. 

III.  Of  the  Time  for  killinff  Game. 

IV.  Of  Muirbum. 

V.  Of  the  Hunting  of  Fodeet. 
VI.  Of  Deer ^  Hares^  and  Rabbits. 
VII.  ProseentUm  for  Penalties. 


CHAPTER  t. 

OF  PR0PERT7  IN  GAME. 

OHffin  of  the  Right  to  kill  Game,—WHZy  OoA  created  man  he 
gave  him  dominion  over  aU  the  creatures  of  the  earth,  in  the  air,  and 
in  the^sea,  (Genesis,  chapter  1st,  verses  26  and  28). 

Right  acquired  by  Occupation. — This  did  not  iin|Knt  a  pteseot 
right  of  property,  but  only  a  right  or  power  to  appropriate  by  posses* 
sion,  thus  constituting  a  jus  ad  rem^  not  jus  in  re;  so  that  what  was 
not  subdued  and  possessed  was  no  man*s,  ^'  and  every  man  had  right 
to  subdue  and  possess.'* — Stair's  Institute,  book  2d,  tit.  1st,  §  1. 
The  same  learned  author,  §  33,  further  observes, — ^*  AH  free  crea' 
tures  are  appropriated  by  possession, — as  fowls  of  the  air,  wild  beasts 
of  the  earth,  fish  of  the  sea,  without  distinction  upon  whose  ground 
they  are  taken ;  and  though  men  may  be  hindered  from  coming 
within  the  grounds  of  others,  yet  he  who  seizeth  upon  any  wild 
creature  in  another  man's  bounds,  it  becometh  his  own,  th<>ugh  he 
be  punishable  for  the  trespass."  The  doctrine  of  the  Roman  law* 
^'  quod  nullius  est  fit  occupantis,"  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
<!ase  of  game  ;  and  the  rule  laid  down  by  Justinian  is,  tiiat  an  aetko 
for  trespass,  not  for  occupation,  is  the  only  recourse*    Iiis*^  lib«  JLf 
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tit  1,  §  346.  Dig.,  lib.  III.,  §  2.  The  same  doctrine  is  laid  down 
by  Erskine  in  his  liistitutes,  b.  2d,  tit.  1,  §  10,  that  *'*'  all  game, 
though  taken  in  breach  of  the  acts  of  parliament,  or  within  another 
inan's  property,  belongs  to  him  who  hath  seized  it.."  The  rule  above 
laid  down  applies  even  in  the  case  of  salmon  taken  without  a  proper 
title.  It  is  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  that  deer  have  been  con- 
sidered inter  regalia^  and  the  privilege  of  hunting  them  required  a 
special  grant  from  the  crown. 

Right  of  the  King  to  Game  Jure  Coromv.— The  law  of  Scot- 
land does  not  acknowledge  the  game  to  belong  to  the  sovereign,  al- 
though the  law  of  France  holds  it  as  a  maxim,  that  aU  game  belongs 
to  the  monarch  jure  corona ;  and  even  Sir  William  Blackstone  is 
inclined  to  hold  this  as  a  principle  of  the  law  of  England.-  Black- 
stone's  Com.  b.  II.,  c.  26,  p.  409.  His  opinion  on  this  subject  has, 
however,  been  ably  controverted.  See  Craig  de  Feudis,  lib.  2d,  dig. 
3d,  §  60.  The  right  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  fowling  is  indeed  re- 
strained, in  many  cases,  under  fixed  penalties  by  the  statutes  to  be 
hereafter  mentioned ;  but  all  game,  though  caught  in  breach  of  these 
acts,  or  within  another  man's  property,  belongs  to  him  who  hath 
seized  it.  The  prohibition,  therefore,  in  those  statutes  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  inflict  a  fine  on  the  trespasser,  unless  where  the 
confiscation  of  what  is  caught  makes  a  part  of  the  statutory  penalty. 

Right  of  Proprietors  to  game  on  their  own  Lands, — The  pro- 
prietors of  land  have  a  qualijied  property  in  game  whilst  upon  their 
own  private  ground  ratione  soli^  although  this  right  of  property  is 
not  an  absolute  right,  which  may  be  acquired  by  others  in  the  man- 
ner before  stated. 

Our  statute-law  provisions  are  in  restraint  of  the  common-law 
right  of  every  owner  of  land  to  kill  game,  and  restrict  the  free  exor- 
cise of  such  right  even  on  his  own  estate. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  aUALlFICATIOK  TO  KILL  GAME. 

Summary  of  Scottish  Acts. — The  Scots  act  1424,  c.  36,  or- 
dains the  Justice  Clerk  to  inquire  of  stalkers  that  slay  deer,  and 
such  stalkers  are  to  pay  40s.  Sects.    By  the  act  1457,  c  84, 
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MMfiV  rfl^  ^^BP  ^  >aOtat>  (Mtatet  M^B  B  pOMtQ 


tf  lir  ua.  «■  lA.  ad  UK.  c  a^  br  vfekfc  latt  cbe  mn^Rwa 
i«^^|Hi^w«i<A^.  TW  act  UN,  c  311,  odHM  ^ 
a^fea^BaBvOifcri  *iA  fUB  al  (inM,  andaapaakl 
^UNSoM.    TWaaUV,  c  37IVBtttnit>ranneiKti,ml 

^tefc^V««CMl,ariMlib&eliMrias  ilMBUtlna, and r« 
Ak«  to  At  taaifa  te  -tt  haaa  ■■■An  di^  are  appielundid. 
Tk«l  MMi,  c  S,  raiUBB  1^  bariog.  or  aaiiiig,  or  kmiae,  br 
(ia,  aal,  «  tacku,  at  tsi  v  Ufev  d«i,  toe,  haie,  putridgc, 
mmr4itA,mmkawMtim\AMo'sD  me  lo  b«  lakeii  bj  baaki. 

*ta  JiaJMiii  rfpiami  ii  imnrinnril  in  aoj  aSihae  acujbnlit 
ia  iii*iiii  Aat  i^ty  tmii  Ba>  be  noBtncd  aa  appUcable  to  ibe  pt- 
ifli|.iJ  ■  ill  I ».  b«  laldr  w  ihc  lavR  dan  itf  societf  wbo  desoDTBl 
p^  br  dK  mkx  itf  Mtriitenct  n  Daffic  The  fitsl  an  whbli 
^bm  Mike  af  a  yHj^fcali«  lo  kill  game  is  dial  ot  Vim,  c  S, 
vkoe  "  iBili  ■*  bf  ibdr  RTOuia  mif  bear  the  chaiges  aod  bvi- 
daaof  the  halka,  bouidi,  and  dogs,  reqimite  for  such  pulima" 
■K  mnnif—^  ;  bol  no  iltendon  ni  thereby  made  in  the  camDCD 
In  IB  that  sobjccl.  Bf  ibe  act  1631,  c.  31,  ( Jamea  the  Sixd>,p«r- 
tiaaot  SSi.)  ibe  Gm  poiitiie  qoalificatian  va£  imnMlaced.  lini 
IhcRbT  i>dBiiied  "  that  no  man  hum  dot  bavlk  at  anj  tinK  bat- 
after  vbo  hath  OM  a  jJough  iff  land  in  lierilage,  under  the  pUD  e! 
flMScoU."  Tbiaact  ii  still  in  fiBCe,  and  constitutes  the  on]}  liiDi- 
taijon  of  the  piicil^e  known  in  the  law  of  Scotland  for  kUlineguiei 
and  the  nibsequent  act  of  I6S5,  iocieasing  (he  qualificalioD  to  ilH 
Scots  of  ralued  rent  hu  been  found  in  a  aae  decided  bj  the  Conn 
ofSeasioQ,  Kellj  sgainat  Smith,  37lb  June,  1780,  (o  Asjndeni^irf'i 
and  thai  the  act  1631  canidluted  the  only  qunlificatinn  fat  kMing 
cnme ;  uid  \^v:  -iamc  tiling  was  agaia  I'Dimd  in  the  ewe  of  Tmia 
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against  M^£waii,  8th  July,  1809.  It  applies  to  shooting  as  well  as 
to  hunting  and  hawking^  as  was  found  in  the  case  last  quoted,  and 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale  against  Somner,  18th  June,  1808. 

A  Lease  or  Servitude  affords  no  Qualification. — No  lease^  how« 
eTer  long  its  endurance,  can  confer  this  qualification,  as  was  found  id 
the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun  against  Wight,  17th  January,  1810. 
Neither  can  the  owner  of  a  servitude  of  pasturage  legally  kill  game 
thereon,  the  feudal  right  still  remaining  with  the  proprietor  of  the  ser^ 
Tient  tenement,  who  alone  is  the  heritor,  as  was  found  in  the  case  of 
f  orhes  against  Anderson,  Ist  February,  1809,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
£ail  of  Aboyne  against  Farquharson,  5th  December,  1809,  where 
the  rights  of  parties  were  defined  by  a  decreet-arbitral  acquiesced  in 
for  40  years.  Yet  the  heritor  was  found  to  ha?e  the  sole  right  of 
hunting  and  fowling  upon  the  property.  Mr  Hutchison,  in  his  Of« 
fice  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  book  4th,  §  1,  p.  522,  states,  that  ^*  it  ii 
not  the  superiority  but  the  property  (whether  held  of  the  crown  or 
df  a  subject  superior)  that  gives  this  privilege ;"  but  he  does  not 
^ve  bis  authorities. 

Extent  of  a  Plough-gate  of  Lamd, — Some  difiiculty  has  been  ex^ 

perienced  in  the  inferior  courts  in  ascertaining  what  a  plough-gdte  of 

land  consists  of,  and  what  is  its  true  definition,  value^  or  extent.   It 

does  not  appear  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Scotland  has  yet  decided 

this  question.    A  plough-gate  of  land  has  been  defined  by  Jamieson 

to  be  ''as  much  land  as  can  be  properly  tilled  by  one  plough.*' 

Skene  de  Yer.  Sig.  says, ''  that  ane  oxengate  should  contain  thirteen 

iKres,  and  four  oxengate  extend  to  ane  pund  land  of  auld  extent*' 

Salfour  says,  that  ''  ane  plench  should  containe  eight  oxengang^ 

and  ane  oxengang  twelve  acres.**    Balfour*s  Praoticks^  c.  98^  p< 

44L — This  refers  to  arable  land,  and  a  quantity  of  pasture  land 

I  •^ivilent  in  value  to  this  must  be  held  as  a  plough-gate  in  confer- 
^  u  atg  the  privilege  of  the  statute,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
r  .  l^fislature  meant  to  exclude  proprietors  of  pasture  lands,  however 
ixtensive  their  propeity,  from  the  benefit  of  the  act 
"Zj  Right  of  those  qualified  in  England  to  kill  Game  in  Scotland,-^ 
I  Borne  doubts  have  occurred  whether  persons  qualified  by  the  laws  of 
Bngland  to  kill  game  in  that  country,  or  having  a  ploughgate  of 

~^land  in  England,  were  thereby  qualified  to  kill  game  in  Scotland. 

y  !^his  eaie  waa  brought  before  L«d  Armadale,  on  a  suspension  fh>m 


tie  from  Oxfiri* 


Oe   Pririli^  of  l^fl 
■•  til  Mm  f —rfi  to  AmOuT — The  prirOi^e  of  a  qiuliiU 
Ba},  bovETCi,  be  DxnMituncilal  to  a  paioii  oat  qaalifiai  » 
<f  Ua  '■■■'■■c  « ilimtuig  mer  die  lamia  of  die  poaa  M 
■•■■•IbBBdiD  tbeeaKof  TiMttT  ^aipM  H'Em,  l^- 
It  kaa  iatdj  bcoame  a  piactioe  of  imqaiefi  ' 


diaot,  «t  to  let  the  pmikge  of  duodag  oirer  tbeir  landt  ta  Si 


ttHoBfitmlien  leili  nal  midmitt  a  Tmpait. — The  i|inlilniiw 
soda  ifaE  act  1G!I  doea  QOt,  bowrra',  eadtle  the  propitlta  d  * 
idoDghgale  itf  bmdtacDter  the  property  of  anather  Ibr  the  por" 
of  hnadDg  or  dioadi^  wilboal  bii  permiwoD  ;  and  tfais  applir*  iM 
eoljr  to  eadotORS,  but  abo  te  open  or  vaste  grouDiU.  In  deo 
ibe  Marqnii  of  Tweeddale't  caie,  the  Court  had  lefefnd  to  die 
IMS  aod  lesi,  iritidi  apply  exdtuiTdy  to  enclosed  grooDds.  Ac 
case  of  apea  a  anendowd  gronndi  hat,  tiowever,  been  atao  daiU 
by  ibe  Court  of  Senion,  June  16, 1790,  in  a  case  There  Ote  E^id 
Brcadalbane  wai  pimuer,  and  Thomas  Iiivingstoo,  isCtaia,  ii 
vhkh  it  was  found  that  no  proprieior,  vhateVEr  may  bo  Ok  nam' 
or  ntuation  of  his  groiuidHf  ii  botind  1o  cubmlt  to  such  encniad'- 
menli  without  his  consenL 

/.ondlont  and  Tenant.— A.  Unont  cannot  preTeni  bis  landtonl, ' 
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those  who  have  permission  from  him,  to  hunt  or  shoot  on  his  farm. 
This  was  found  by  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  case  of  Ronaldson 
against  fiallantyne,  2l8t  November,  1804 ;  but  the  Court  seemed  to 
be  of  opinion  that  the  tenant  could  prevent  any  person  from  entering 
fields  which  were  sown  or  prepared  for  a  wheat  crop.  The  tenant  is 
in  all  cases  entitled  to  reparation  of  any  loss  that  may  arise  to  him 
in  the  exercise  of  this  right.  It  was  found  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of 
Hopetoun  against  Wight,  supra^  that  a  tenant  could  not  hunt  over 
his  own  farm  in  right  of  his  lease.  Whether  he  could  do  so  if  pos- 
sessed of  a  qttalificeUion  has  not  been  questioned ;  but  from  the 
principles  before  stated,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  tenant  so  qualifi- 
ed, and  having  a  game-certificate,  could  be  subjected  on  any  of  the 
statutes  now  in  force. 

Common  FowIer.m^Tij  the  act  1707)  1st  of  Queen  Anne,  c.  13, 
common  fowlers  are  discharged  to  presume  to  hunt  on  any  grounds 
-without  a  subscribed  warrant  from  the  proprietors,  under  the  penalty 
of  £20  Scots,  (£l,  13s.  4d.  sterling.)     The  same  act  provides, 
that  no  fowler^  or  any  other  person  whatever^  shall  come  within 
any  heritor's  ground,  without  leave  asked  and  given  by  the  heritor, 
ivith  setting  dogs  and  nets^  for  killing  fowls  by  nets.    No  penalty 
is  annexed  to  this  offence,  unless  the  following  clause  apply  to  it,  viz. 
^'  And  if  any  common  fowler  shall  be  found  in  any  place  with 
^ns  or  nets,  having  no  license  from  any  nobleman  or  heritor,  they 
shall  be  sent  abroad  as  recruits."    The  same  act  prohibits  the  shoot- 
ing of  hares ;  but  this  part  of  it  is  repealed  by  48th  Geo.  III.  c.  94. 
This  act  has  been  found  not  to  be  in  desuetude  by  two  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Session, — Procurator- Fiscal   of  Dumbarton  against 
TA^Qregcfr,  August,   1777 ;  and  Procurator-Fiscal  of  Edinburgh 
-Against  Wilson,  27th  June  1787*    These  two  cases,  however,  relate 
only  to  one  clause  of  the  act,  viz.  shooting  of  hares.    The  other 
clauses  of  the  act  are  not  very  consistent  or  intelligible.    The  import 
.«eems  to  be,  1st,  That  no  common  fowler  shall  hunt  without  liberty 
of  the  proprietor,  under  a  penalty  of  £100  Scots,  and  forfeiture  of 
•  dogs,  guns,  and  nets.    2d,  That  no  person  shall  come  within  any 
-heritor's  grounds  with  setting  dogs  and  nets  ;  and,  3d,  That  if  any 
-common  fowler  shall  be  found  in  any  place  with  guns  or  nets,  hav- 
ing no  license  from  any  nobleman  or  heritor,  he  shall  be  sent  abtQ«d 
asai'ecniit. 


aumx  m. 
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it  not  by  the  act  SO  protected,  yet  no  oooTicdoos  have  Ibl. 
lowed  or  been  tned  under  it,  at  least  befoie  tbe  Sopreme  Court. 

There  seems  to  be  no  zestrictioo  as  to  tbe  penod  or  time  of  tbe 
year  £ar  buntiog  or  sboodng  deer  or  bares,  except  tbat  by  the  act 
1621,  c.  32,  killing  deer  and  hares  in  tiw»e  qf  tnow  \m  prohibited. 
This  part  of  the  act,  howeyer,  has,  in  a  late  case  dedded  by  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary,  been  found  to  be  in  desuetude*  Mr  Do- 
nald, the  proprietor  of  a  considerable  estate  in  the  stewartry  of  Kiik- 
codbrij^  prosecuted  fioddan  on  three  statutes,— 1st,  on  1621,  c  31, 
for  want  of  qualification ;  2d,  1621,  c  32,  for  hunting  in  time  qf 
enow  ;  and,  3d,  on  13th  Geo.  III.,  for  having  game  in  possession. 
The  Steward  of  Kirkcudbright  found  him  liable  on  the  two  first  acts, 
but  restricted  to  one  penalty. 

Both  parties  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court,  and  the  Judges  ( Loids 
Alloway  and  Mackenzie)  considering  the  points  of  law  as  of  very 
l^eneral  importance,  certified  the  cause  to  the  High  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary, who  found  in  substance,  Ist,  That  the  act  against  slaying 
hazes  in  time  of  snow  was  kot  in  force.  2d,  That  in  following  a 
wounded  hare,  from  lands  where  the  defender  had  the  factor*s  leave 
to  shoot,  into  the  pursuer's  lands,  Boddan  had  not  been  guilty  of 
hunting  in  the  sense  of  the  act  1621,  c.  30,  but  of  a  trespass  only ; 
suid,  lastly,  that  having  the  factor's  permission  to  shoot,  he  was  en- 
titled to  have  the  hare  in  possession.  The  Court  were  of  opinion 
that  the  permission  of  a  factor  having  the  usual  powers  was  a  suffi- 
clent  qualification  to  shoot  over  the  particular  estate,  but  no  farther ; 
and  to  have  the  game  killed  by  virtue  of  the  permission  in  his  pos- 
session, but  no  other  game.  Donald  v.  Boddan,  11th  January, 
1828.    High  Court  of  Justiciary. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

or  MUIRBURK. 

The  statutes,  1424,  c.  20,  and  1535,  c.  11,  are  supersedad  on 
this  subject  by  the  act  13  Oeo.  III.,  c.  54,  §  4,  which  enacts, 
**  That  every  person  who  shall  make  muirbum,  or  set  fire  to  any 
heath  or  muir  in  Scotland,  from  the  11th  day  of  April  to  the 
1st  day  of  November^  in  any  year,  lihaH  ioiitVl  «nii^«;^  ^i^.  %\iis^v&% 
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for  the  first  ofoice,  £5  for  the  second  offence,  and  £10  for  every 
subsequent  offence ;  and  in  case  of  not  paying  the  turn  decreed  in 
ten  days  after  conviction,  shall  suffix  impriaonment  for  six  wcdsfiv 
the  first,  two  months  for  the  second,  and  three  months  for  every  wb- 
sequent  offence."  Section  5  provides  that  the  posaeaaor  or  tenant  of  dK 
ground  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  the  offence  unlesa  he  shall  prove 
that  the  fire  was  communicated  from  other  grounds,  or  raised  hj 
some  person  not  of  his  fiunily.  And  section  6,  that  proprieton  of  hi^ 
and  wet  moors  may  bum  the  heather  thereon  between  the  Udi  and 
26th  of  April,  or  if  let,  may  give  written  permission  so  to  do^ 
such  writing  to  be  registered  in  the  Sheriff-Clerk  m  Steward  Comt 
books  within  which  the  lands  lie.  The  prosecutions  under  this  act 
are  limited  to  six  months. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  HUM  TING  OF  FOXES. 

It  has  been  found  that  for  the  purpose  of  amusement  no  peiMO 
is  entitled  to  enter  the  property  of  another  in  pursuit  of  a  fox  any 
more  than  of  a  hare  or  a  partridge.  3d  March,  1778,  Marqms  of 
Tweeddale  against  Hugh  Dalrymple;  but  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying foxes,  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  sheep  and  other 
animals  liable  to  be  made  their  prey,  it  has  been  found  lawful  to 
search  for  and  pursue  them  on  enclosed  grounds  without  the  per> 
mission  of  the  proprietor.  Colquhoun  v.  Buchanan,  &c  6di  Au- 
gust, 1785. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  DEER,  HARES,  AXD  RABBITS. 

The  act  1621,  c.  31,  which  is  still  in  force,  provides  "  Thai 
no  man  hunt  nor  haulk  in  any  time  hereafter  who  hath  not  t 
plough  of  land  in  heritage."  By  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  in  the  case  of  Trotter  v.  M'Ewan,  8th  July,  1809,  it  wis 
found  <*  that  hunting  does  comprehend  shooting  with  fowling- 
pieces."    It  wcm*,  th^refore^  to  follow,  that  either  the  ^uoRfi- 
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cation  or  the  leave  of  a  qualified  person  is  necessary  to  give  pro- 
tection, in  hunting  or  shooting  deer,  from  the  penalty  of  £100  Scots. 
There  is  no  statute  now  in  force  against  the  shooting  of  deer  in  their 
natural  state  of  liberty ;  nor  does  it  appear  from  any  of  the  modem 
statutes  regarding  game-certificates,  that  deer  have  ever  been  enume- 
rated among  the  game  which  requires  the  payment  of  that  tax. 

Within  enclosures  our  oldest  statutes  have  considered  deer,  raes, 
and  rabbits  as  property.  By  1474,  c.  60,  it  is  provided  ^'  that  no 
nan  hunt,  schutte,  or  slay  deer  or  raes  in  others'  dosses  or  parkes,  or 
take  cunnings  out  of  cunningaires,  or  foules  out  of  others'  dowcattes, 
without  special  leave  of  the  owners,  under  the  pain  of  dittay,  and  to 
be  punished  as  thief t."*^ 

The  same  principle  is  followed  in  the  subsequent  acts,  1503,  c.  69 ; 
1535,  c  13 ;  1579,  c.  84 ;  1587»  c.  59,  which  last  declares  the  slayers 
of  hart,  hind,  &c.  to  incur  the  punishment  '^  due  to  the  crime  of 
thieft" 

Hume,  in  his  Criminal  Law,  vol.  I.,  c.  2,  seems  to  consider  these 
statutes  to  a  certain  extent  as  still  in  force,  and  that  deer-stealing 
especially  has  always  been  considered  as  a  very  serious  offence ;  and 
that  the  entering  another  man's  warren,  and  taking  his  rabbits  for 
the  sake  of  gain,  is  theft. 

The  property  of  wild  animals,  however,  continues  only  while  they 
are  under  the  power  of  the  owner,  and  should  they  escape  they  again 
hecoxaefera  natures. 

It  has  lately  been  found  by  the  Court  of  Session,  in  the  case  of  Sir 
David  Moncriefij  Baronet,  against  Amott,  his  tenant,  1st,  That 
rabbits  are  not  game  ,*  and,  2d,  That  a  tenant  is  entitled  to  kill  them 
on  his  own  farm,  for  the  protection  of  his  crops. 

In  this  case,  the  Judges  of  the  First  Division  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  rabbits  were  not  game,  and  that  Amott,  the  tenant, 
was  entitled  to  kill  them ;  but  as  there  appeared  reason  to  suspect 
that  Amott  had  been  engaged  in  killing  game,  they  granted  the  in. 
terdict  craved,  so  far  as  related  to  the  killing  of  game,  and  found 
only  modified  expenses  due.  Shaw  and  Dunlop's  Cases,  vol.  vi. 
p.  530.    13th  February  1828. 
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CHAPTEB  VII. 


Who  may  proiecule — L'ndeb  IheacU  1631,  c  31,  and  1707.  c 
IS,  iba  pncunlor-SicHl  is  the  propei  pruBeculoT.  It  ueniitolK 
the  opinion  or  Mr  llulchiton.  In  bii  Justice  uf  PeMe,  vol.  IL  J^ 
570,  that  «nf  oihec  person  may  prosecute  for  the  penaltiei  nw" 
these  acts ;  he  considers  this  to  lie  authorized  bj  tiie  act  8ih  Geo. 
e.  19,  but  it  is  doubtTuI  (Lord  Svinton  thinks}  whether  this  act  be 
applicable  to  Scotlsjid. 

The  penalti«  under  the  ISih  Geo.  III.,  c.  M,  §  B,  rdative 
dDM.linie,  having  game  in  possession,  and  inuiibum,  cac  be  ptov- 
cuted  for  by  the  procurator-flscal  or  any  other  pCTBon  who  willinftim 
or  complain  ;  and  it  has  been  found  that,  undiir  this  act,  prtneca- 
t]ans  may  be  carried  on  by  the  agent  of  an  auociBtion  for  tfaepn- 
ierralion  of  game.  Prosecnlion  must  be  comoieneed  within  lii 
months  ofler  (he  ofTencc  is  comtnitted.  The  infornier  coDDOlbc* 
witness,  as  he  has  an  evident  interest. 

The  mode  of  proof  under  this  act  is  declared  to  be  eitba  by  llie 
oalh  of  one  or  more  credible  witnesses,  or  by  the  confeasion  oioatlu 
of  the  parties  accused,  before  any  two  or  more  of  his  Majeaty'ijnll- 
icea  of  peace,  or  before  the  sheriff  or  siewanUcpute  or  aiibititutt  rf 
the  county  where  the  offence  shall  be  committed,  or  where  the  of- 
fender shall  be  found. 

It  haa  been  found  by  the  Court  of  Seuion  that  tefcrenee  ID  the 
oalh  of  the  defender  is  competent,  Hutson  against  Olendlning  and 
Brydon,  Noveraber  IBIO;  but  it  is  not  decided  whether  a  teferena  " 
oath,  in  a  prosecution  for  recovery  of  (he  statutory  penollici  for  wao' 
of  B  game  cenificBle,  is  competent. 

The  penalllei,  when  recovered,  under  the  act  1821,  c.  31,  aretole 
given  one.half  to  his  Majesty,  Ihc  Olher  (o  the  dilator.  Act  I7(T> 
c.  in,  gives  one-half  to  the  disroverer,  and  the  other  at  the  diiponi 
of  the  judge.  The  13lh  Oeo.  III.,  c  M,  g  10,  gives  one  moiety  to 
the  prosecutor,  anA  lltie  u\!tu:t  vaiW-foot  of  the  pariah  where  tbe  of- 
fence U  commiWeA-  TVie  ynwlvi  awinB.>aKHi^-^afflii,^la.elD«- 
time  is  directed  by  ^OeQ.UV,t.\%xtS«t^«jX.^.S!Sav.«.-«^ 
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c  34,  §  4,  to  be  given  ''^  to  the  person  or  persons  who  shall  inform 
or  sue  for  the  same ;"  but  it  does  not  appear  that,  under  any  of  the 
acts  now  in  force,  this  penalty  can  be  levied  in  Scotland ;  for,  by  the 
last  quoted  act,  the  only  penalty  imposed  is  that  of  the  said  2d  Geo. 
III.,  c.  19,  which  act  is  expressly  declared  to  apply  to  England 
alone. 

Penalties  under  two  Acts  for  same  Offence*-^At  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Olasgow,  2d  October,  1803,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  gave 
his  opinion  that  a  common  fowler  could  not  be  fined  £100  Scots 
under  the  act  1621,  and  forfeit  his  guns,  &c.  under  the  act  1707* 
It  is,  however,  stated  by  Mr  Ness,  (Treatise  on  the  Game  Laws, 
page  75,)  that  it  is  a  settled  point,  that  an  unqualified  person  may 
be  prosecuted  in  one  action  for  the  penalties  of  the  act  1621  and  13th 
Geo.  III.,  and  also  for  damages  to  the  party  on  whose  lands  he  has 
hunted.    Mr  Ness  does  not,  however,  give  his  authorities. 

Under  the  act  1621,  c  31,  the  Court  of  Session  have  found  tliat 
the  prosecution  must  be  brought  in  the  forum  delicti,  not  in  the 
ftrum  domioHa, 


^x*! 
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Ix  this  diTisioii  we  shall  follow  the  order  laid  down  in  Cbitty*s 
Treatise,  which  is  diyided  into  nine  chapters  ^« 

I.  Of  ihe  legal  Definition  of  Game^  and  the  Property  in  iL 
1 1.  Ofprimieged  Placet  at  to  Game^  such  as  Poretts,  Chases^ 
Parkty  and  free  Warrens* 

III.  Contideration  of  the  Law  at  to  qualified  Persons, 

IV.  Penalties  to  which  unqualified  Persons  are  suijeet  fir 

Sporting. 
V.  Time  when  Game  mag  be  taken^-^  buying  and  seOinf 
Game^  and  having  it  in  Possession^ — taking  Eggs  tad 
burning  Heath, 
VI.  Deery  Rabbits^  and  Pigeons, 
VII.  Proceedings  against  Offenders, 
VIII.  Offences  against  the  Game  Laws  and  their  Punishments. 
IX.  Private  Remedies  either  to  prevent  or   punish  Tres- 
passes^  ^c. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DEFINITION  OP  GAME,  AND  PROPERTY  IW  IT. 

JoiixsoN  defines  game  to  be  '^  all  wild  animals  which  affi>id  sport 
to  their  pursuers  ;*'  but  in  legal  acceptation  it  is  that  species  of  wild 
animals  which  are  protected  by  the  game-laws.  The  statutes  do  not 
agree  entirely  in  what  are  to  be  considered  game. 

The  owners  of  lands  have  uniformly  been  considered  to  hafe  s 
local  property  in  game,  and  a  right  to  take  it  whilst  on  their  own 
land  ;  the  assertion,  therefore,  that  the  sovereign  has  the  sole  pro- 
per tt/  in  game  is  not  well  founded,  and  there  is  no  instaneey  tatba 
civil  or  criminal,  in  which  a  party  has  been  sued  or  prosecuted  on 
behalf  of  the  king  for  taking  game,  unless  he  took  it  within  some 
nrivileged  place  *,  aM  \l  \%\a!v^  ^v«tl^  \I&At  no  indictment  cu  be 
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supported  for  stealing  animals  ferm  fuUura  unless  redaimed,  because 
they  are  the  property  of  no  one. 

After  the  Conquest^  the  sovefelg:n  indeed  did  grant  forests,  chases, 
parks,  and  warrens  OTcr  the  lands  of  others,  but  Lord  Coke  says 
^at  this  was  contrary  to  the  common  law,  and  eharta  de  foretta 
is  a  declaratory  law  securing  to  the  subject  his  former  right. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PmVILEOED  PLACES. 

There  are  certain  places,  which,  by  grants  from  the  crown  and 
legislatiTe  provisions,  are  privileged  for  the  preservation  of  game : 
these  are  forests,  chases^  parks^  and  free  warrens.  There  are  also 
regulations  for  preservation  of  game  in  other  places:  these  are 
manors^  hare  and  rabbit  warrens^  private  grounds^  and  decoys, 

A  forest  (of  which  there  are  said  to  be  sixty-fiine)  is  the  highest 
franchise  relating  to  game,  hfree  chase  is  the  next,  a  park  the  next, 
and  last  tkfree  warren.    Lord  Coke  states  the  beasts  a/i  forest  to  be 
harty  hind,  buck,  boar,  and  wolf 

A  purlieu  is  land  adjoining  to  a  forest,  which  was  formerly 

within  the  forest,  but  disforested  by  eharta  de  foresta.    Lord  Coke 

says,  that  in  a  purlieu  in  his  own  grounds  a  man  may  as  lawfully 

hunt  as  any  other  owner  may  do  in  lands  that  were  never  afforested. 

A  chase  or  free  chase  (of  which  there  are  said  to  be  thirteen)  is  a 

place  privileged,  by  royal  grant,  for  receipt  til  beasts  of  chase  or 

lOyal  game,  therein  protected  even  from  the  owner  of  the  land, 

^     with  a  power  of  hunting  them  thereon.   The  beasts  of  chase  are  pro- 

I    perly,  buck,  doe,  hart,  hind,  roe,  fox,  martin,  hare,  boar,  and  wolf, 

^    but  legally  all  beasts  of  venery. 

0  A  park  (of  which  it  is  said  there  are  781)  is  an  enclosed  chase  ex- 
tending only  over  a  man's  own  grounds.  The  king  may  still  give 
Ji  license  to  make  a  park  on  a  subject's  own  grounds.  The  owner  or 
B^  keeper  of  a  lawful  park  may  shoot  any  dog  running  after  deer  in  it.* 
i^       A  free  warren  is  a  privilege  to  have  beasts  and  fowl  of  warren  on 

■^    eertain  lands :  the  beasts  are  hares,  conies,  and  roes ;  the  fowls  axe 

^      . .-J 

^  «l.Saund,8i,N.3. 
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|iuindj;t«.  niU,  qiuili,  ■oodcocki,  phcisanu,  mallard*,  and  beww: 
the  ri^l  of  niren  connai  be  dlendnl  by  iolerrace  to  aninuls  do 
ckailT  vidua  iu  Hence,  il  «w  held  that  tribute  are  Dot  biidi  tt 
wamn.  Dukeof  DertniihiRr.  Ijodge,7- BarewallaDdCremveU.SS. 
licaa  onlj  be  claimed  bj^rant  froni  the  king,  or  prescriplioa  nl 
infen  such  a  graot.  The  owner  of  a  &ee  wairen  may  lanfiillr  kill 
Wjr  dog  which  u  lued  ui  haunt  the  waiTEH.  Action  of  Ir 
^noM  a  free  vatieii  il  Buslamsble  eren  agunsl  the  owner  of  the  uiL 
Mamtn — It  does  not  appear  ihal  then  is  anj  particnlar  prirO^ 
widi  ttapcet  to  game  annexed  u>  a  manor  at  common  lav. 
lad  of  tbenuDoihaicbe  aame  interest  in  game  over  those  pua 
laerved  in  hit  own  handi  aa  an;  private  person  l 
male  i  and  with  respect  to  the  land  in  teDuie,  either  of  freehold  « 
O^jhotd,  be  has  no  power  to  enter  niher  to  bunt  or  to  pre 
game,  and  though  a  watten  maj  bj  pTeuriptioD  belong  lo  a  nu 

Loidj  of  manon  may,  by  6th  Anne,  c.  14,  and  9lh  Anne,  c. 
appoint  one  gamekeeper  in  each  manar  to  kill  game  ;  and  by  SMi 
Geo.  Ill-  e.  103,  tbey  are  empowered  to  appintit  gamekEcpen  for 
auch  divisions  of  their  maiiota  as  they  think  fit ;  bu 
be  BppiHDted  for  each  divisian,  and  the  appointment  registered  viUi 
the  clerk  ol  the  peace  A  manor  iy  reputation  may  retain  iti  ptiri- 
lege  to  preserve  game,  and  appoint  a  Kamekeeper.  The  loid  of  a 
manor  has  no  power  as  such  to  kill  the  dog  of  a  qualified  penon  mo. 
ning  afior  game,  as  was  found  in  the  case  of  Vae  n.  Lord  Lavdor. 
—11.  East  Reports,  p.  568. 

Hart  and  Rabbit  Warreai. — Hare  and  rabbit  warrens  soil 
grounds  not  enclosed,  used  for  breeding  and  keeping  rabbits,  bate 
also  some  peculiar  privileges.  Anypcisonniay  makearabbii.wantn 
on  his  own  land  ;  but  such  is  not  a  free  warteu  without  a 
(be  crown,  nor  will  it  entitle  the  onner  to  kill  a  Hog  hunting  gi 

There  are  some  legislative  provisions  in  favour  of  hare  and  rabbit 
vaireos,  pirilcularly  9th  tieo.  I.  c  33,  which  makes  it  felony  lo  vii 
any  such  warren,  or  lo  eater  the  same  armed  and  disguised.  By  23il 
and  33d  Charles  II.  c  2S.  it  is  enacled,  that  aoy  person  wrongful!} 
iny  time  any  warren  or  ground  lawfully  used  for  btading 
■loaed,  Bod  late,^chasc,  or  kill  sar 
shall  puy  Irebk  damages,  tai 
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be  imptiioned  three  months,  and  until  he  find  eecuiity  for  gpoi  be- 
haviour ;  andnoperaOQ  Bhall  kill  conieaan  iheliorder  uf  any  warrea, 
&C.  except  the  owner  of  the  soil  orhisurTant ;  and  the  killing  of  them 
in  the  nis/ht  is  mode  felony,  and  subjects  to  scveo  years'  transporta. 
tiOQ Sth  Geo.  III.  c.  14. 

Private  GromuU — There  ia  no  legal  dialinclioQ  betwetn  preserves 
•nd  other  enclosures ;  but  the  occupier  may  prohibit  every  one  e%. 
eept  the  owner  of  a  chase  or  ttte  warren  from  sporting  over  his 
grounds,  and  if  he  be  himself  qualified,  he  has  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  killing  game  ihercon.  If  a  person  attempt  lo  enter  by  force  he  may 
appose  him  by  force,  and  may  support  an  action  of  trespass  against 
•D  Intruder,  and  an  indictment  in  case  of  a  battery.  He  has  the 
property  in  the  game  ralione  soli  whUe  upon  it,  and  If  alarled  and 
killed  there  by  a  third  person,  this'propcrly  is  not  divested.  Unless 
game  be  excepted  in  a  demise  of  the  land,  the  possessory  interest  will 
vest  in  the  lessee,  yet  the  landlord  may  reserve  the  right  of  sporting 
to  himself. 

By  11th  Henry  VII.  c  17,  it  is  enacted,  ><  That  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  to  any  person  to  take  any  pheasants  or  partridges  by  nets, 
■nares,  or  other  engines,  upon  the  freehold  of  any  other  person  with- 
out leave,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  £10,  half  to  the  party  who 
shall  sue,  and  half  to  the  owner  or  possessor  of  the  groutid.  And 
■tat.  4th  and  Sth  William  and  Mary,  c.  E3,  enacts.  That  if  inferior 
tradesiaen,  apprentices,  otdissolule  persons,  presume  lo  hunt,  hawk, 
fiih  or  fowl,  they  may  be  sued  for  trespass,  and  are  liable  in  da- 
mages and  full  costs.  And  23d  EIIe.  c  10,  enacts,  Thai  no  person 
■ball  hawk  or  hunt  where  com  or  other  grain  shall  then  grow,  under 
p^a  of  40s.  to  (he  owner. 

Foxes  and  Badgers Persons,  however,  may  enter  the  lands  of 

another  in  pursuit  of  a  fox,  badger,  or  other  beast  of  prey,  but  may 
not  enter  <a  beat  for  these  animals,  or  break  ground  lo  unearth  them  : 
bn[  by  some  recent  decisions  the  legality  of  hunting  foxes  over  the 
lands  of  another  is  rendered  very  questionable. 

Decoy. — A  decoy  is  not  a  franchiEie,  but,  being  kept  at  consider- 
able eipense,  is  in  so  far  privileged  that  a  party  is  not  only  liable 
for  entering  it  and  killing  the  fowl,  but  may  be  sued  if  be  fire  a 
gun  so  near  as  to  frighten  away  the  fowls,  and  ibis  even  (when  for 
profit)  by  one  in  a  boat  on  a  public  river. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  III- 


TiiE  quBlificaliDD  (o  kill  game  is  coafined  U>  so  inteTcit  in  rat 
property.  The  Gnt  quilificKlioD  by  esiatcforkiUin^^gaiDeintluidgi 
of  RicHud  the  Second  was  4(b.  B-yeat ;  in  that  of  Jamet  the  Fnn, 
£10  a-yesT,  and  after  that,  in  tomt  inslances,  £40  a-fesr  ;  and  1 
lul,ia  the  reign  ofCharlen  the  Second,  it  «Bjmis«d  to  £100  a-ynr. 
By  thia  act  it  it  declared,  "  That  s!)  and  every  peison  nat  hafiig 
huida  and  tenements,  or  some  other  eatsie  of  inheritance,  of  tbedw 
yearly  value  of  £100  per  annum,  or  for  term  of  life,  ot  haring  bue 
or  leaaes  of  99  yean,  or  any  longer  lenn,  of  the  dear  yead;  nlnetf 
£1M,  other  than  the  «on  and  hdr-spparcnt  of  an  etqmre  at  olhs 
penoa  of  higher  degree,  and  the  ownert  and  keepers  of  forests,  paiti, 
cbosea,  or  vairens,  being  atoclicd  with  deer  or  coniea  for  their  oeco- 
aary  uie,  inmpectof  the  said  foreBtn,  &c. — are  thereby  declared  to  be 
persons  not  alloKed  tohaie  any  guaa,  bom,  gceyhouiidi,  setting  doga, 
ferrets,  cony-dogs,  lurchers,  hayes,  nets,  lawbels,  hare-pipea,  giot, 
■oareB,  or  other  engines,  but  shall  be  and  are  thereby  prohibited  id 
have,  keep,  or  uie  the  same."  This  etatutepnmdes  nopenalJy,  but 
merely  authorises  the  seizure  of  the  dogs  and  engiaes. 

By  the  statute  4th  and  5th  William  and  Mary,  c  23,  any  peno 
thus  unqualified,  keeping  or  using  such  engines,  forfeits  Si.  and  mh 
exceeding  30s. ;  and  by  Sth  Anne,  c.  14,  (made  perpetual  by  Sdi 
Anne,  c  SB,)  the  penalty  was  railed  to  £3.  By  the  5th  aod  9ih«f 
Anne,  and  411.  Geo.  III.  c.  93,  lords  and  ladies  of  manon  aa  sncb, 
and  one  gamekeeper  for  each  manor,  arc  authorised  to  kQl  game 

By  the  dedsions  under  these  acts  it  is  found,  that  the  lord  of  > 
manor,  though  not  othernise  qaalified,  may  kill  game  vitbin  fail 
manor;  but  if  henport  without  hb  manor,  will  be  liable  to  the  nine 
penalties  as  any  other  unqualifird  person. 

GaToekeeper.—The  act  7lli  Jamea  I.,  c.  II,  authorises  a  penoa 

haling  free  v&nen,  uva,<.\inA  af  the  manor,  and  a  freeholdctnf 

pet  annum,  w>  s.vVoVn'^  n  ve™sp  MiWi  •JwooMia.-ti^  ^amidst* 
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The  statute  22d and  23d  Ch.  II.,  c.  25,  authorised  lords  of  manors  and 
other  royalties,  not  under  the  degree  of  an  esquire,  to  appoint  one  or 
more  gamekeepers  within  their  manors  or  royalties.  But  as  game- 
keepers thus  appointed  had  merely  a  power  to  preserve  game,  it  was 
provided  hy  5th  Anne,  c.  14,  that  lords  or  ladies  of  manors,  on  their 
lordship  or  manors,  may  empower  gamekeepers  to  kill  hares,  phea- 
sants, partridges,  or  other  game,  for  the  use  of  such  lord  or  lady  only. 
The  act  9th  Anne,  c  25,  limits  the  appointment  of  keepers  to  kill 
game  to  one  in  each  manor,  and  appoints  their  name  to  he  registered 
idth  the  clerk  of  the  peace.  The  act  48th  Geo.  III.,  c.  55,  enacts. 
That  no  gamekeeper  shall  be  enabled  to  use  any  dog,  &c.  out  of  the 
precincts  of  the  manor  or  royalty  for  which  his  deputation  was  grant- 
ed ;  and  48th  Geo.  III.,  c  93,  empowers  the  appointment  of  any  per- 
son  whatever  to  be  gamekeeper,  and  to  kill  game  within  the  numor 
for  which  he  is  appointed,  for  his  own  use,  or  for  the  use  of  any  other 
person,  but  it  is  to  be  specified  in  the  deputation  whether  he  is 
^alified ;  and  the  act  59th  Geo.  III.,  c.  102,  authorises  the  ap- 
pointment of  gamekeepers  for  such  d%visi<ms  of  manors  as  the  lord 
or  lady  thereof  shall  think  fit,  with  all  the  powers  conferred  by 
former  acts. 

It  has  been  found  that  where  royalties  are  mentioned  in  these  acts, 
they  must  be  royalties  of  the  same  nature  vnth  manors.  That  a 
person  who  has  a  colouraMe  title  to  &  manor  or  lordship  may  appoint 
a  gamekeeper,  and  the  Ck>urt  will  not  suffer  an  inquiry  into  title  in 
an  action  for  the  penalties.  That  a  devisee  of  a  manor  in  trust  may 
appoint  a  keeper  merely  for  the  preservation  of  game ;  and  that  the 
lord  of  a  manor  may  appoint  gamekeepers,  though  he  be  under  the 
degree  of  an  esquire ;  and  a  corporation  may  appoint  a  gamekeeper. 
Spurrier  v.  Vale,  10  East.  413.  If  a  gamekeeper  kill  game  beyond 
the  bounds  of  his  district,  he  is  liable  in  the  penalty  of  £5 ;  but  his 
dogs  or  guns  cannot  be  seized  or  taken  from  him. 

Son  and  Heir-Apparent  of  an  Esquire  or  Person  of  higher  De- 
gree,— The  statute  22d  and  23d  Ch.  II.,  c.  25,  contains  the  following 
words : — ^^  Other  than  the  son  and  heir-apparent  of  an  esquire,  or 
other  person  of  higher  degree."  The  omission  of  the  word  "of* 
before  the  words  ^^  other  person"  has  created  doubts  whether  the 
person  of  higher  degree,  or  only  their  eldest  sons,  were  qualified.  It 
has  been  settled  in  Jones  v.  Smart,  1.  Term  Re^.  44^  xk'ax  >^^  ^^^ 
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gfiettion  oa\j  utcnded  u>  (be  eldeat  ions  of  ewinftet  and  penont  el 

Ugbeidq{iee. 

Sir  Williun  Blackitone  olMerrn,  tbat  it  ii  totnewbat  imieitled 
wh*l  conitiiDles  nr  «ha  ii  ■  ceal  ciguirc  ,■  for  it  i»  not  u  aalt, 
hoirnet  large,  thu  eonfen  that  rank  on  the  ovner.  Com.  1,  W- 
Camo^n,  vbo  wu  bimKlfahenU,  recbooafour  soiU  of  them:  In, 
The  cidai  lODi  of  knigbu,  uid  iheic  eldest  aons  in  perpetnil  >iic- 
cenion.  2d,  The  etdot  loni  of  yonngei  lona  of  peer*,  and  tbnr 
•Ideal  aon>  in  like  perpelnal  succcisioii.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  m- 
tltla  bolb  of  tbeie  itpedcs  of  eiquim,  armigeri  ttalalilij.  3d,  Et- 
quiro  ctsbUhI  bf  the  king's  letten  patent  or  other  iDTeslilun^  vul 
dieir  Udnt  wds.  4ih,  Esquire*  by  nitue  of  tbeir  offices,  u  jutica 
of  the  peace,  and  otberi  who  bear  any  office  of  Crust  under  the  crows, 
md  are  Rifled  eiquiret  in  ihdt  comiDissian,  who  baie  a  right  l« 
(bat  distinction  for  life.  To  these  inay  be  addedesquiresof  Eoigbli 
of  (he  Dath,  each  of  whom  conititutea  three  at  bis  installation,  and 
all  Scotch,  Irish,  and  foreign  peers :  far  not  onl;  these,  bat  tbt 
eldest  sons  of  peers  of  Gnat  Brilain.  though  frequently  titular  Imdi, 
arc  only  esqaires  in  the  law,  and  must  be  lo  nantcd  in  all  Ugii  pm- 
ceediDfis.  Barristers  are  enlilled  to  the  term  in  all  legal  procad. 
lags  (  and  the  eldest  son  of  a  banister  is  entitled  as  such  to  kill 
game.  A  captain  in  the  army  or  navy  is  u  esquire  for  the  pu- 
poses  of  this  act ;  but  a  captain  of  Tolunteers,  having  a  lord-lieut(- 
Hani'i  commission,  ia  not,  although,  bf  4-lth  Geo.  III.,  c.  M,  ikcj 
are  entitled  to  rank  with  officers  of  the  regular  forces. 

With  respect  to  persons  of  higher  degree,  according  to  Black- 
Itonc,  doctors  in  the  learned  professions  are  nest  sutieiior  to  esquins ; 
but  the  quahfication  must  be  from  Oxford  or  Ctunbiidge  to  gire  tbe 
privileges  of  the  act. 

/n  Respect  qf  reel  Eslali- It  has  been  found,    thai  in  the  on 

af  joint-lenanCs,  each  tenant  must  have  an  interest  or  dear  annual 
ineame  of  £1IH  derived  from  real  properly,  and  tbat  a  oopiMd  </ 
inheritance  is  a  leg^  qualification.  That  not  only  lands,  but 
bouiei,  &(-  are  included,  and  that  the  estate  must  be  in  pnitimifn 
notin  reversion.  It  is  not  necessarf  that  the  person  havealiysJ 
eataie;  it  is  sufiident  to  have  an  irTuidifJs  intetesl  of  inhciilaaceof 
the  clear  value  of  £100  a-yeai,  Wetherell  v.  Ball,  Cald.  Kep.  p. 
10  i  but  if  the  estate  be  reduced  below  the  dear  jeatly  nluerf 
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jCIOO  by  rent-charge,  mortgage,  land-tax,  or  other  encumbrance, 
the  owner  is  not  thereby  qualified. — See  the  above  case. 

Estaiefor  Life. — It  was  found,  XiOunds  v.  Lounds,  Cald.  Rep. 
188,  that  a  life-estate  of  less  than  £150  is  not  a  qualification  to  kill 
game ;  and  a  rector  or  vicar  is  not  qualified  whose  preferment  is  of 
less  value. 

Leases  for  ninety -nine  Years  or  upwards, — ^A  lease  for  ninety- 
nine  years  to  trustees,  depending  on  the  contingency  of  the  defend- 
ant and  others  so  long  living^  was  found  a  sufficient  qualification  : 
it  is  sufficient  that  it  may  so  long  continue. 

Unqualified  Persons  sporting  with  qualified. — ^A  person  going 
out  with  a  gentleman  qualified  to  kill  game  cannot  be  convicted  as 
an  unqualified  person.  XiOrd  Mansfield  said,  (in  the  case  King  v. 
Newman,  Lofib  178,). ''Shall  not  a  gentleman  take  any  body  out 
with  him  to  beat  the  bushes  and  see  a  hare  killed  ?^'  This  per- 
mission, however,  cannot  authorise  a  person  to  shoot  at  game  in 
company  with  one  who  is  qualified. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PENALTIES  TO  WHICH  UNQUALIFIED  PERSONS  ARE  LIABLE. 

The  statute  5th  Anne,  c  14,  §  4,  enacts,  ''  That  if  any  person  or 
persons  not  qualified  shall  keep  or  use  any  greyhounds,  setting 
dogs,  hayes,  lurchers,  tunnels,  or  any  other  engines,  to  kill  and  de- 
stroy the  game,  and  shall  thereof  be  convicted  upon  the  oath  of  one 
or  two  credible  witnesses  by  the  justice  or  justices  of  peace  where 
such  ofience  is  committed,  the  person  or  persons  so  convicted  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  £5."  The  game  meant  are  hares,  pheasants, 
partridges,  moor,  heath  game,  or  grouse ;  but  the  act  does  not  include 
woodcocks  or  rabbits. 

Inferior  Tradesmen^  ^c. — The  statute  4th  and  5th  William  and 
Mary,  c.  23,  enacts.  That  if  inferior  tradesmen^  apprentices^  and 
other  dissolute  persons^  shall  presume  to  hunt  and  hawk,  fish  or 
fowl,  such  persons  may  be  sued  for  their  wilful  trespass,  and  if 
feund  guilty,  the  plaintiff  shall  recover  damages  and  fuH  costs. 

The  penalty  thus  incurred  must  be  proceeded  in  by  informatlow 
and  conviction  within  three  months,  oi  by  adVoii  m^vci  «s.ik\{vQrcv^%. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TIME  WHEN  GAME  HAY  BE  TAKES— aCYIKG,  SKLLIVO^AVD 
HAVING  IN  POSSESSION — TAKING  OF  E008 — BURNING     . 

HEATH,  &C. 

Time, — Deer  may  be  taken  or  killed  at  any  time  by  the  ownoe. 
Haies  may  be  killed  at  any  season  exeept  in  time  of  tn^w.  9i 
James  I.,  c  27,  §  2,  enacts,  '^  That  every  person  who  shall  tiaoB 
or  course  any  hare  in  time  of  snow  shall  be  imprisoned  thiee 
months,  unless  he  pay  twenty  shillings  for  every  hare  he  ihaH 
have  killed.**    Neither  is  there  any  joovision  at  to  the  season  fa 
killing  rabbits.    By  2d  Geo  III.,  c.  19,  no  person  shall  take,  IdH, 
destroy,  carry,  sell,  buy,  or  have  in  his  possession  any  pheaaaat 
between  the  1st  of  February  and  1st  of  October,  or  any  partzidlgc 
from  the  Ist  of  February  to  the  1st  of  Sqitember,  except  those  kept 
in  a  mew  or  breeding-place,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  £5  to  the  infonoer 
for  every  such  pheasant  The  13th  Geo.  III.,  c  55,  §  1,  enacts.  That 
no  person  shall  wilfully  take,  kill,  destroy,  carry,  sell,  buy,  or  htve 
in  his  possession  any  heath-fowl^  called  black  game,  or  grouse^  calkd 
red  game,  or  any  bustard,  between  the  1st  of  March  and  1st  Sep* 
tember,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  for  first  ofience  not  more  than  £29  dot 
less  than  £10,  and  for  every  other  ofience  not  lesa  than  £20  dot 
mare  than  £30.    By  43d  Geo.  III.,  c  112,  and  50  Geo.  III.,  & 
67,  heath-fowl  or  black  game  are  to  be  preserved  in  the  New  Foraty 
and  in  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Devon,  from  10th  December  tt 
1st  September.    The  act  10th  Geo.  II.,  c.  32,  §  10,  provides,  Tint 
if  any  person  shall,  between  the  1st  of  June  and  1st  of  October,  bj 
hayes,  tunnels,  or  other  nets,  drive  and  take  any  wikl^uck^  Otii 
widgeon,  or  any  other  water-fowl,  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  pcosbj 
of  five  shillings  for  every  such  water>fowl  taken  ;  one-half  to  ik 
informer,  the  other  to  the  poor ;  and  the  justice  may  aeize  and  ik- 
stroy  the  nets. 

Particular  Z)a^«.— The  13th  Geo.  III.,  c.  80,  §  6,  enacts,  Thitif 
any  person  shall  upon  Sunday  or  Christmas-day  wilfbUy  take,  kiS« 
or  destroy  any  hare^^Ykeasaxkt^i^ttridge,  heath-gi^e,  or  moor-gsae) 
or  shall  use  any  guiVy^oft-^  iv^a,  «t  «(i\s^  Vst'^BA^^^E^os^^ut^  he  iW 
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forfeit  for  the  first  ofibnce  not  more  than  £20  nor  less  than  £19 ;  for 
the  second  not  more  than  £30  nor  less  than  £20 ;  and  for  every  sub- 
sequent ofience  £50. 

With  respect  to  rabbits,  the  5th  Geo.  III.,  c.  14,  enacts,  ^^  That  if 
any  person  shall  in  the  night-time  enter  into  any  warren  or  ground 
used  for  breeding  or  keeping  conies,  though  not  enclosed,  and  take 
or  kill  any  cony,  or  be  aiding  therein,  against  the  will  of  the  owner, 
he  shall  be  transported  for  seven  years,  or  suffer  some  less  punish- 
ment by  fine  or  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 
With  exception  as  to  killing  rabbits  near  the  sea  or  river-banks  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln. 

Buying,  selling,  and  having  Game  in  Possession. — The  regula- 
tions upon  which  prosecutions  are  usually  founded  for  buying,  sell- 
ing, or  having  game  in  possession,  are  4th  and  dth  William  and 
Mary,  c.  23 ;  the  statute  dth  Anne,  c.  14  ;  9th  Anne,  c.  26 ;  28th 
Geo.  II.,  c  1. ;  and  58th  Geo  III.,  c.  75. 

The  5th  Anne,  c.  14,  §  2,  enacts.  That  if  any  higgler,  chapman, 
innkeeper,  &c  shall  have  in  custody,  or  shall  buy,  sell,  or  offer  to  sell, 
any  hare^  pheasant,  partridge,  moor,  heath  game,  or  grouse,  (unlets 
in  the  case  of  a  carrier  when  sent  by  a  qualified  person,)  shall  forfeit 
for  each  head  of  game  £5.  By  section  4th,  any  gamekeeper  who 
shall  sell  game  without  consent  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  shall  be 
committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  three  months.  This  does 
not  apply  to  gamekeepers  not  for  use  of  lord  of  manor,  under  48th 
Geo.  III.,  c.  93. 

The  9th  Anne,  c  26,  enacts.  That  if  such  game  be  found  in  the 
shop,  house,  or  possession  of  any  person  unqualified,  or  not  being 
entitled  thereto  under  some  person  so  qualijied,  the  same  shall  be 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  The  28th  Geo.  II.,  c.  12,  enacts. 
That  if  any  person,  whether  qualified  or  not,  sell  or  ejtpose  to  sale 
may  mch  game,  he  shall  forfeit  £5  for  each  head  of  game.  Thia 
act  does  not  apply  to  buying  game.  But  by  58th  Geo.  IIL,  c  75, 
it  is  enacted.  That  if  any  person,  whether  qualified  or  not,  shall  bay 
game,  he  forfeits  £5. 

Taking  Eggs  of  Game^By  25th  Henry  VIII.,  c  17,  (which 
3d  and  4th  Edward  VI,  c  7)  declare  shall  continue,)  it  is  enacted. 
That  no  person  between  the  Itt  day  of  March  and  last  da^  <iC 
Jime  shall  take  or  destroy  the  eggs  of  any  wiid-iowV  Qx^  '^vvsk.cd'vEDk.- 
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prisDiiineDt  for  one  yeu,  and  or  rarfeiiing  iwcntrpeuiz  for 
^Ke  "^  ■  cnuie  or  ■  busiaid,  eigblpence  of  billcm,  heron,  or  >l 
laid,  snd  s  penny  of  every  maUdnl,  Irs],   or  other  HJld-fawl ;  ludT 
la  the  king,  &ad  half  to  the  party  suing. 

By  ihe 2il  Jamei  I.,  c.  27,  to  lake,  apoil,  or  desDoy  Oneggui 
any  pheasant,  partridfce,  or  swan,  eubjecU  ihe  oSender  (o  ■  fine  of 
meniy  shillirgs  for  each  egg,  or  impriaoniueiit  for  three  nMtilh). 

Burning  Heath — By  1th  and  6tb  WiUiBm  and  Maiy,  c.  SS,  M 
person  on  any  mouDlains,  hilla,  heaths,  iDoorg,  foreits,  diaici,  at 
altieiira»lei,BliBll  Aum  between  3d  Fubiuary  and  24th  Jnmanyjrnf, 
lUig,  Afo(A,/u«e,^(M(or/«rn,  onparo  of  Udni;  commilted  W  dt 
houae  of  correction  for  not  leiB  than  ten  days  nor  more  th«n  aa 
monlii,  there  to  be  whipl  and  kept  to  hard  labour.  The  piocttdio; 
on  ihia  act  is  by  indictment.  Uy  38th  (ieo.  11.,  &  |9,  my  p, 
not  having  a  right  or  legal  licenK  to  do  the  eame,  who  shall  ac 
to,  bum,  or  desEroy  any  goss,  furze,  orfem,  in  any  foiesl  or  chueio 
England,  shall,  upon  conviction  before  one  jualice.  or  on  tlx 
of  one  witness,  forfeit  not  le«s  than  £2  nor  more  ihao  £i :  one 
half  to  the  infomer,  and  one^alf  to  Use  poor  of  the  parisfa. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


fljer.— FoBMEBLV  deer  were  not  the  Eubjecu  of  dnolilk 
perty,  and  a  right  to  them   could  only  exist  raiione  *dA,  b 
they  were  lame  and  reclaimed  ;  and  even  if  the  king's  deer  tn 
out  of  the  forest,  it  was  lawful  for  any  one  to  kill  them  iqaB  lu 
own  land. 

By  7lh  and  Bih  Geo.  IV.,  c  39,  §  SC,  it  is  enacted,  "  Thatifwr 
person  shall  unlawfuUy  and  wilfully  course,  hunt,  snaie,  kiD,  a 
wound,  or  aitempl  to  kill  or  wound,  any  deer  in  theeDelo«dful<f 
any  forest,  chiue,  or  purlieu,  or  in  any  aitloied  land  whoeiB  deer 
shall  be  usually  kept,  every  such  oSeniier  aball  be  guilty  of  fttony, 
and  bang  eonvicled,  shall  be  liable  as  in  the  case  of  aimple  laiceny : 
and  if  any  peraon  shall  unlawfully  and  wilfully  amat,  hmu.  *(. 
Lany  deer  in  ihe  unenclosed  part  of  any  forest,  chase,  or  pnrliee,  i* 
"*"  If-^coavkfionbdmcasusticeuf  peace,  forfeit  and  pay  lodt  siffi 
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not  exceeding  £50  as  to  such  justice  shall  seem  meet ;  and  a  second 
offence  shall  be  deemed  felony,  and  punished  as  in  the  case  of  simple 
larceny ;  and  by  §  27  it  is  enacted,  That  if  any  deer,  head,  skin, 
or  other  part  thereof,  or  any  snare  or  engine  for  taking  thereof,  shall, 
by  virtue  of  a  search-warrant,  be  found  in  the  possession  of  any  per- 
son, or  on  his  premises,  with  his  knowledge,  and  he  shall  not  satisfy 
a  justice  that  he  came  lawfully  thereby,  or  had  lawful  occasion  for 
such  snare  or  engine,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  any  sum  not  exceeding 
£20,  and  the  justice  may  summon  before  him  every  person  through 
whose  hands  such  deer  shall  appear  to  have  passed,  who  on  convic- 
tion shall  be  liable  in  the  sum  before-mentioned.  By  section  28th, 
the  person  setting  any  snare  or  engine  for  killing  of  deer  in  a  forest, 
chase,  or  purlieu,  whether  enclosed  or  not,  or  in  any  adjoining  fence, 
or  in  any  enclosed  land  where  deer  shall  be  usually  kept,  and  the 
destroying  of  any  fence  of  land  where  deer  shall  be  then  kept,  sub- 
jects, on  conviction  before  one  justice,  to  any  sum  not  exceeding  £20. 

Babbits. — Rabbits  are  not  in  legal  acceptation  game^  nor  are  they 
included  in  a  statute  relating  to  it,  unless  expressly  named.  Rex 
V.  Yates,  8th  and  9th  William  III.  1  Ld,  Rayne,  161,  see  Chitty, 
p.  128.  A  commoner  cannot  destroy  rabbits  put  upon  the  common 
by  the  lord ;  but  if  they  escape  and  do  damage  on  the  lands  of  ano- 
ther, they  may  be  killed.  The  act  48th  Geo.  111.,  c.  55,  makes  it 
necessary  to  take  out  a  game.«ertificate  for  killing  rabbits,  excepting 
in  warrens  or  enclosed  grounds,  or  in  lands  in  occupation  of  the  kill- 
er,  by  himself  or  by  those  under  his  direction. 

By  7th  and  8th  Geo.  IV.,  c  29,  §  30,  it  is  enacted.  That  any 
person  killing  any  hare  or  cony  in  the  night-time  in  any  warren  or 
ground  lawfully  used  for  breeding  or  keeping  hares  or  conies,  whe- 
ther enclosed  or  not,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  ;  and  any  per- 
son taking  or  killing  hares  in  such  places  in  the  daytime  shall  pay 
such  sum  not  exceeding  £5  as  to  the  justice  shall  seem  meet. 

Pigeons, — At  common  law,  any  person  may  now  keep  pigeons,  nor 
*  can  any  action  be  brought  for  any  damage  they  may  do ;  and,  before  the 
statutes  to  be  mentioned,  any  one  might  shoot  them  whilst  on  his 
land ;  for  there  is  no  property  in  them,  except  whilst  they  are  in  the 
dovecote.  The  statute  2d  Geo.  111.,  c.  29,  enacts,  ^^  That  if  any  per- 
son, not  being  the  owner,  shall  shoot  at,  with  intent  to  kill,  or  shall 
kill,  or  take  any  house  dove  or.  pigeon,  an^  f^\i«2l^\y&  cxsksiVcnx^V) 
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Goofessioo,  or  one  ivitness,  before  one  justice,  he  shall  forfeit  20b., 
or,  in  default  of  payment,  be  committed  to  the  house  of  oonectioa 
for  not  less  than  one,  nor  more  than  three  months. 

By  7th  and  8th  Geo.  IV.,  c  29,  §  33,  it  is  enacted,  «^  Thstif 
any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  wilfully  kill,  wound,  or  take, 
any  house  dove  or  pigeon,  under  such  drcumstaoces  as  shall  not 
amount  to  larceny  at  common  law,  every  such  offender,  being  con- 
victed thereof  before  one  justice  of  the  peace,  shall  forfeit  and  pay, 
over  and  above  the  value  of  the  bird,  any  sum  not  exceeding  £2." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

POWERS  OF  FORESTERS,  GAMEKEEPERS,  &C.  TO  SEIZE 
OFFENDERS,  THEIR  DOGS,  GUNS,  GAME,  &C. 
IN  THEIR  POSSESSION. 

Bt  the  policy  of  the  common  law,  and  the  express  provisioiis  of 
the  charta  de  foresta^  no  person  could  be  taken  or  imprisoDed  upon 
suspicion  of  his  having  ofiended  against  the  game-laws,  unless  the 
suspicion  was  sanctioned  by  the  finding  of  a  jury  on  presentment  or 
indictment  This  was  found  in  the  case  of  the  King  o.  Maddn  sod 
others.  1.  Shower,  p.  54.  A  great  vaiiety  of  powers  have,  how- 
ever, been  vested  in  lords  of  manors,  ji|stices  of  peace,  park-keepen, 
and  others,  authorising  them  to  interfere  in  a  summary  maimer  to  pn- 
serve  game.  The  statute  de  MeUefactortbus  in  Parcis.,  2l8t  £dw.  I., 
c.  2,  enacts,  ^^  That  any  forester,  parker,  or  warrener,  who,  in  cut 
of  any  trespassers  resisting,  or  not  yielding,  shall  kill  any  offender, 
either  in  arresting  or  taking  him,  shall  not  be  punished  unless  he 
acted  maliciously.** 

The  16th  Geo.  III.,  c.  30,  §  9,  and  the  42d  Geo.  III.,  &  107i 
enacts,  ^^  That  if  any  person,  armed,  shall  enter  any  forest  where 
deer  are  usually  kept,  with  intent  to  tak§  deer,  the  ranger  or  keeper 
may  seize  and  take  from  such  person  all  guns  and  other  engines, 
and  dogs  there  brought  for  coursing  deer,  in  like  manner  as  game' 
keepers  of  manors  may  do ;  and  if  any  person  shall  beat  or  wound 
such  ranger  or  keeper,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  transported 
for  seven  yean.^^  IttcAi^  \y&  collected  that  the  keeper  of  a  leg*I 
forest,  park,  cYvaae,  ox  Tjwcicii^  \siVJ^»w^sJ\^  ^dc^Miv.  ^\.  v^^qOender 
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who  attempts  to  fly ;  bat,  as  observed  by  Sir  William  Blackstone, 
there  must  be  an  apparent  necessity  on  the  officer's  side,  viz.  that 
the  deer-stealers  would  otherwise  escape. 

A  park-keeper  may  lawfully  kill  a  greyhound  which  has  chased  a 
deer  in  his  park,  Barrington  v.  Turner,  3  Leving,  28 ;  and  the  warren- 
er,  if  a  person  seized  of  a  warren,  may  justify  the  killing  of  a  dog  which 
has  been  used  to  infest  the  warren,  whilst  he  is  running  after  rabbits. 

The  act  dth  Anne,  c.  14,  enacts,  ^*  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
justice  of  peace,  and  lords  and  ladies  within  their  manors,  to  take 
away  any  hare,  pheasant,  partridge,  moor,  heath  game,  or  grouse, 
from  any  higgler,  chapman,  innkeeper,  victualler,  carrier,  or  any 
other  person  not  qualified  to  kill  the  same ;  and  to  take  away  grey- 
hounds, setting-dogs,  lurchers,  nets,  or  other  engines  from  any  persona 
not  qualified  to  keep  the  same."  The  9th  Anne,  c  26,  enacts, 
'^  That  the  justice  of  the  peace  before  whom  a  person  is  convicted  of 
taking  wild-fowl  in  an  improper  season,  shall  order  the  hayes,  nets, 
&.C  that  were  used,  to  be  destroyed.**  A  justice  of  peace  cannot 
himself  enter  a  house  to  seize  a  gun  or  other  engine,  but  can  only 
grant  his  warrant  to  another.  By  22d  and  23d  Chas.  II.,  c.  26,  lords 
of  manors  may  appoint  gamekeepers  by  a  writing  under  their  hand 
and  seal,  who,  being  authorised,  may  take  and  seize  all  such  guns, 
bows,  dogs,  nets,  or  other  engines  for  taking  or  killing  conies,  hares, 
pheasants,  partridges,  or  other  game,  within  such  manors,  from  any 
person  prohibited  to  use  the  same  by  said  act. 

By  the  statute  22d  and  23d  Chas.  II.,  c.  25,  the  gamekeeper  of  a 
lord  of  manor  is  authorised  to  seize  guns,  dogs,  &c.  used  by  unqua- 
lified persons  within  his  manor ;  but  cannot  seize  the  gun  of  another 
gamekeeper  duly  appointed,  though  trespassing  out  of  his  proper 
manor. 

If  a  gamekeeper  be  uncertain  of  the  qualification  of  a  person  sport- 
ing in  his  manor,  he  should  obtain  the  warrant  of  a  justice  of  peace 
for  seizing  his  game.  No  gamekeeper  can  seize  a  gun  unless  the 
unqualified  person  be  using  it  at  the  time  for  the  destruction  of 
game ;  neither  can  he  kill  a  dog  within  the  manor  unless  used 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  statutes  do  not  empower  a  lord  of  manor  or  his  gamekeeper 
in  the  daytime  to  seize  the  unqualified  person  himself,  but  merely 
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hitdogB  andeoiifinet;  batlntfaeiiii^t-timtflieiiiftydoio.    4tfaaai 
6th  WOliam  and  Mtry,  c  S,  28. 

To  search  hout$9  the  wamnt  of  a  jnttioe  is  ntuwaij,  after  ii- 
fbrmation  on  oath  of  the  olfoioe  first  made. 

The  39th  and  40th  Geo.  IIL,  c.M,aiacts,Tluitit  afaallbelavfU 
for  anp  person  to  leize  andapprdiend  the  perMns  who,  to  the  ihb- 
her  of  two  or  more,  ihall  enter  any  fbtest,  rti—f,  park,  Ac  ia  tht 
night,  hayiog  any  instnment  to  UU  game,  and  to  deUfcr  them  to  t 
peace-officer. 

The  48th  Geo.  III.,  c  65,  rdatfaig  to  game.certificafca,  anthoriM 
any  commissioner,  &e.  to  demand  rach  eertifleate  ;  as  to  vhidi,  wt 
page  5^5,  under  the  head  of  Game-Lawa  wfaidi  spplj  both  to  lag- 
land  and  Scotland. 

The  7th  and  8th  Geo.  IV.,  c.  29,  §8B,  CDaeta,  ^ThatMf  ^- 
mm  intrusted  with  the  care  of  deer  in  any  forest,  diaie,  or  pofin, 
or  in  any  enclosed  land  where  deer  aie  kept,  mmj  demand  fton  say 
person  entering  the  same  with  intent  to  hunt,  woond,  kOl, 
cany  away  any  deer,  any  gun,  snare,  or  ei^;ine  In  hia 
and  any  dog  there  brought  for  hunting,  &c,  and  to  seize  and  tske 
the  same  in  such  place,  or  any  other  place  to  whidi  on  pursuit  he 
may  have  escaped  therefrom ;  and  if  any  person  shall  nnlawfiiOy 
beat  the  keeper  or  his  assistants,  he  shall  be  guiltj  of  felony  ;*'  ud 
by  §  63,  ^'  Any  person  found  committing  any  offence  ponishsUe 
by  this  act,  except  only  the  offence  of  angling  in  the  daytime,  msy 
be  immediately  apprehended  without  a  warrant  by  any  peace-oiBeer, 
or  by  the  owner  of  the  property  with  respect  to  which  the  ofoee 
shall  be  committed,  or  by  his  senrant,  or  any  person  anthorised  bf 
him,  and  taken  before  a  justice  of  peace,  to  be  dealt  with  aecoidiDg 
to  law." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  PUMISHMEKT  OF  CRIMES  RELATIKG  TO  GAME, 
AND  MODES  OF  EKFORCIKO  PENALTIES. 

1^/,  Indictment  at  Common  Law. — There  is  not  a  sufficient  pro- 
perty in  game  at  common  law  in  any  individual,  nor  even  in  the 
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king,  to  support  an  indictment  or  criminal  prosecution  against  a 
person  for  taking  it,  and  the  punishment  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
legislative  provisions  made  for  protecting  game. 

But  if  animals,  fene  ntUurtB^  are  dead  or  reclaimed,  and  known  to 
be  so,  or  confined,  and  may  serve  for  food,  it  is  indictable  even  at 
common  law  to  steal  them. 

The  statutes  before  mentioned  generally  point  out  the  proper  course 
of  proceeding  for  infraction  of  the  game-laws ;  when  the  statutes  af 
ford  a  particular  remedy,  and  the  ofience  was  not  before  punishable 
at  conmion  law,  the  course  directed  by  the  statute  must  be  pursued. 

2</,  Quo  Warranto* — Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries,  voL  iii.  p,  ^ 
262,  3^,  classes  actions  of  quo  warranto  under  the  head  of  criminal 
prosecutions,  though  the  fine  is  nominal,  and  the  proceeding  is,  in 
some  respects,  of  a  civil  nature.  This  is  a  proceeding  in  the  nature  of  a 
writ  of  right  for  the  king  against  a  person  who  usurps  or  claims  any 
franchises  or  liberties,  requiring  him  to  show  by  what  authority  he 
claims  them.  In  former  times  numerous  instances  occur  of  pro- 
ceedings of  this  nature:  The  form  is  given  in  Coke's  Entries,  p.  561. 

Of  Offences  punisfidble  by  pecuniary  Penalty, — Most  of  the  of- 
fences against  the  game-laws  are  punishable  by  pecuniary  penalties, 
which  are  recoverable  by  three  modes  of  proceeding :  1st,  By  action ; 
2d,  By  information  in  the  Crown-office ;  3d,  By  information  before 
a  magistrate. 

By  8th  Geo.  I.  c.  19,  it  is  enacted,  That  the  informer  may  pro* 
ceed  by  action  of  debt  on  the  case,  6t7/,  plaint^  or  information^  in 
any  of  his  Majesty's  courts  of  record ;  in  which,  if  he  recover,  he 
shall  likewise  have  double  costs  and  whole  penalty ;  but  no  offender 
shall  be  prosecuted  by  both  of  these  methods. 

With  respect  to  the  evidence^  the  plaintiff^  must  prove  that  the 
defendant  committed  the  ofience;  and  must  also  show,  by  pro- 
ducing the  writ,  that  the  action  was  commenced  within  the  legal 
time,  unless  the  record  show  it.  The  onva  of  proving  a  qualification 
is  on  the  defendant ;  but  to  rebut  such  proof,  the  plaintiff  should  be 
prepared  to  show,  that,  by  mortgages,  land-tax,  or  other  outgoings,  he 
is  disqualified.  It  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases  to  produce  the  title- 
deeds  ;  actual  possession  of  an  estate,  or  a  receipt  pf  money  from  the 
person  in  possession,  is  prima  facie  evidence.  Proof  of  having 
acted  as  a  lord  of  manor,  or  that  his  father  Yi«A  «LC\«di  «^  ^\»2ccaivKt^ 
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&e.  win  in  general  suffice.  It  is  an  established  rule,  that  where  the 
jurj,  though  oontnurj  to  the  evidence,  find  for  the  defendant  in  an 
action  upon  the  game-laws,  the  court  will  not  grant  a  new  tdaL 

InformaH&n  in  the  Superior  Courts, — Infiirmations  IteSote  the 
courts  at  Westminster  are  now  very  frequent  in  the  Crown-offioe. 
The  usual  course  is  for  the  informer  to  make  an  affidavit  intituled 
<a  the  King*8  Bench^  before  a  commission  in  that  court,  cmicisdy 
stating  the  fkcts  of  the  case.  The  next  step  is  to  form  the  ta- 
fbrmation.  This  is  indorsed  by  the  master  of  the  Crown-office, 
and  the  date  marked,  which  must  be  in  term  time.  An  atiaeh' 
ment  then  issues  from  the  Grown-oAce,  directed  to  the  riieriff 
of  the  county  where  the  defendant  resides,  and  upon  this  irit 
Ae  sheriff  may  arrest  the 'defendant,  who  must  either  lie  in  cos* 
tody,  or  give  a  bail-bond  for  his  appearance  at  the  return  of  the 
attachment. 

Informations  before  Magistrates^^^The  ^incipal  r^^ulation  ii 
to  this  form  of  proceeding  is  the  dth  Anne>  c  14,  §  4,  ielat> 
ing  to  the  recovery  of  the  penalty  for  keeping  or  using  a  dog  or  co* 
gine,  being  unqualified,  which  enacts,  '^  That  if  the  party  be  thaeof 
convicted,  upon  the  oath  of  one  or  two  credible  witnesses,  by  the 
justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  where  such  offence  is  committed,  Ae 
person  or  persons  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  £6,-— one  half  to  the  in- 
former, the  other  half  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  where  the  same  vai 
committed  :  the  same  to  be  levied  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  ofl^d- 
er's  goods,  by  warrant  of  such  justice ;  and  for  want  of  such  distiea 
the  offender  shall  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  for  the  space  d 
three  months  for  the  first  offence,  and  for  every  after  ofTenee  finff 
months." 

The  subsequent  statutes  either  enact  that  this  course  shoald  be 
adopted,  or  contain  peculiar  regulations  for  particular  cases. 

The  time  within  which  the  information  must  be  laid  is  timt 
months,  except  for  taking  game  at  nighty  or  on  Sunday  or  Ckn^ 
mas^  which  is  one  calendar  month. 

The  informer  is  not  a  competent  witness. 

The  person  against  whom  information  is  laid  may  be  an  infiut  tf 
femme  couverte,  and  it  may  be  against  one  alone  or  several  jdndj; 
but  they  cantvot\)e^e^«x^\£V]  ^ocmcted  for  distinct  penalties  for  ik 
same  offence. 
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Some  of  the  stetutes  requiie  the  infbnnation  to  be  on  oath ;  and 
though  in  some  this  is  not  required,  it  is  not  bad  on  that  account. 

The  defendant  must  be  summoned,  and  the  sunmions  should  be 
in  writing,  and  signed  and  sealed  b^  the  magistrate  :  it  is  addressed 
to  a  constable,  who  must  sununon  the  d^endant  to  appear  at  a 
named  hour  and  place,  to  answer  the  information. 

If  upon  appearance  the  defendant  deny  the  charge,  the  informer 
must  proceed  to  establish  the  information ;  or,  if  he  do  not  appear> 
and  do  not  send  a  sufficient  excuse,  the  justice  may  proceed  and  cod<^ 
yict,  if  th^  ofl^ce  be  established. 

If  he  confess,  no  other  evidence  is  necessary ;  and  his  confession 
made  to  others,  if  proved,  is  sufficient.  The  conviction  must  state 
the  name  of  the  witness,  to  show  that  it  was  not  the  informer.  Pa« 
lishioners,  by  27th  Geo.  III.,  c.  29,  though  rated  to  the  poor,  may 
give  evidence  if  the  penalty  does  not  exceed  £SX^,  By  7th  and  8th 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  29,  §  64,  "  the  evidence  of  the  party  aggrieved**  is  to 
be  admitted. 

Several  of  the  statutes  relative  to  game  give  a  particular  form  of 
conviction  ;  but,  for  the  most  common  offences,  under  5th  Anne,  c. 
14,  there  is  no  prescribed  form. 

The  dth  Anne  requires  that  the  distress-warrant  shall  be  issued  by 
the  same  magistrate  who  convicted  the  offender.  The  magistrate 
must  first  distrain,  and  if  he  imprison  him  in  the  first  instance  when 
he  might  have  distrained,  it  will  he  false  imprisonment. 

The  statutes  of  5th  Anne,  c.  14,  and  9th  Anne,  c.  25,  do  not  give 
any  appeal  to  the  sessions ;  but  the  acts  22d  and  23d  Chas.  II.,  c 
25,  and  13th  Geo.  III.,  c.  55  and  80,  expressly  give  an  appeal,  and 
require  a  recognizance  with  surety. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  PRIVATE  REMEDIES  FOR  TRESPASS  IN  PURSUIT  OF 

GAME. 

These  remedies  are  of  two  kinds :  1st,  Those  which  are  calculated 
to  prevent  trespass.  2d,  Those  which  operate  as  punishments  on 
the  offender  and  give  compensation  to  the  injured. 
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It  is  lawftil  to  take  a  bond  or  other  secnrity  from  a  party,  stipulat- 
ing that  he  will  not  sport. 

Id  geneial  a  oooit  of  equity  will  not  interfere  or  grant  imtf^^uiu;- 
Hon  where  the  trespast  it  only  contingent  or  temporary ;  but  if  it 
continues  so  long  as  to  become  a  nuisance,  the  court  will  grant  an 
injunction. 

With  respect  to  remedies  for  trespasses,  the  party  usually  founds 
his  action  for  the  trespass  at  common  law ;  and  the  statutes  8th  and 
ttth  William  III.,  ell,  §  4,  which  applies  to  inferior  tradesmen, 
apprentices,  and  other  dissolute  persons,  give  full  costs,  however 
snudl  the  damage. 

It  is  not  essential  that  o  noHee  should  have  been  given  to  the  of. 
fender ;  but  it  is  advisable  so  to  do  to  secure  costs,  under  22d  Chas. 
II.,  c  9,  which  allows  ^*  no  more  costs  than  damages,  unless  these 
exceed  40s.  or  the  judge  certify  that  the  trespass  was  wilful  and  ma- 
licious.*' 


GAME-LAWS  WHICH  APPLY  BOTH  TO 
SCOTLAND  AND  ENGLAND- 


These  may  be  comprehended  under  three  heads,  viz. — 

1.  Gamete ertifieate, 

2.  Going  armed  by  Night  for  Destruction  of  Gatne^ 

3.  Officers  and  Soldiers  killing  Game* 

1.  Game-C^r/t/Sca^.-'All  persons,  whether  qualified  or  not,  must 
pay  an  annual  duty,  and  receive  a  stamp  certificate  thereof,  before  us- 
ing any  dog,  net,  gun,  or  other  engine,  for  the  taking  <x  destruction  of 
game.  By  statute  25th  Geo.  III.,  c.  50th,  it  is  enacted,  that  from  1st 
July,  1785,  any  person  using  such  for  killing  '^  any  hare,  pheasant, 
partridge,  heath-fowl,  grouse,  or  any  other  game  whatever,  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  £20  sterling;^*  and  certificates  for  gamekeepers 
do  not  protect  them  beyond  the  limits  of  the  lands  for  which 
the  deputation  is  given.  By  48th  Geo.  III.,  c.  65,  to  the  game 
mentioned  in  the  former  act  are  added,  '^  woodcock,  snipe,  quail^ 
or  landrail,  and  conies ;"  but  the  act  excepts  the  taking  of  wood- 
cocks and  snipes  with  nets  or  springes,  and  taking  of  conies  in 
-warrens  or  any  enclosed  ground  whatever,  or  by  any  person  in  lands 
in  his  occupation,  either  by  himself  or  by  his  orders ;  and  by  act 
63d  Geo.  III.  c.  93,  the  duty  is  increased  to  £3  :  13  :  6.  Persons 
who  have  no  game-certificate  may  give  assistance  to  those  who 
have  paid  the  duty ;  but  at  must  be  strictly  an  aid  to  a  person  pos- 
sessing a  license,  54th  Geo.  III.  c.  141. 

Gamekeeper^s  Certificate, — ^A  deputation  may  be  granted  by  any 
person  to  his  own  servant,  or  to  the  servant  of  another,  as  gamekeepec 
upon  his  lands ;  and  if  the  master  is  charged  with  the  duty  for  such 
servant  as  such,  only  £1  :  5  is  payable  for  his  gamekeeper's  certifi- 
cate ;  but  if  not,  then  £3  :  13  :  6  is  chargeable  for  his  certificate. 

£very  person  found  using  any  gun,  net,  or  other  engine,  for  taking 
game,  is  required  to  produce  his  certificate  if  deai«Xk!&fi&  >Qrs  vk^  ^^^^ 
sessor  or  collector  of  the  parish  where  Yie  tbVxaW.  xScvtxi  \^^  at\s^  «sci 
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\arytjot  of  taxes  acliiig  for  the  county 
sscssed  u>  ihe  gamc-daly,  or  ihc 
ovuet  or  occupier  of  the  bmds,  ind  to  permit  them  to  rewl  the  lame, 
or  to  take  a  copy  of  it.  If  no  cerlificaie  ia  produced,  llie  Clirittiu 
mdiumameuidpUce  of  residence  may  be  required;  Bod  leCaal, 
or  ginng  ■  false  awae,  subjecti  to  s  penally  of  £'J0  eterling. 

The  certificate  continues  in  force  until  and  upon  tfae  Sib  of  Apnl 
neitafter  the  time  of  iiiulDglbe  Mine,  andtio  longer,  and  ilcoDfen 
no  qiutlGcaiion. 

By  tbe  7ih  and  6th  (ico.  IV.,  c.  4S,  persons  who  hare  paid  liK 
duly  on  gsroe-cerdGcates  in  Qreat  Britain  are  exempted  from  lie 
duly  in  Ireland  ;  and  persons  vho  have  taken  out  a  certiScate  in 
Ireland  may  kill  game  in  Great  Britain  upon  paying  the  additicsil 
duly  only. 

2.  Going  armed  by  Night  for  Destruction  of  Game — By  the  let!. 
Geo.  IV.,  c  tig,  ihe  act  S7-  Ueo.  3,  c.  90.  i!  repealed,  Bodilisenicted 
thai  if  any  pertoti  shall  bg  night  unlawfully  take  or  deiCToy  Uf 
game  or  rabbits  in  any  land,  whether  open  or  enclosed,  or  shs 
night  unlawfully  enter,  or  be  in  any  land,  whether  open  or  endoKd. 
with  any  gun,  net,  engine,  or  other  imtnimenl,  for  the  purpoK  of  Ok- 
ing  or  desltoying  game,  such  offender  shall,  upon  conviction  befoK 
two  justices,  be  committed  foe  the  lirsl  offence  to  tlie  common  jail  or 
bouse  of  comcliDn,  for  >n  j  period  not  exceeding  three  calendar  monltB, 
there  lo  be  kept  la  hard  labour,  and  al  the  expiration  of  such  period 
shall  lind  securities  by  recognizance,  and  in  Scotland  by  bond  of  cau- 
tion, himself  in  £10,  and  two  Buredes  in  £3  each,  or  one  surety  in 
£10,  for  his  not  offending  BgaiD  for  one  year  follawing;  and  in  case  nf 
not  finding  such  sureties,  shallbe  farther  imprisoned,  and  kept  to  bail 
labour  for  ni  calendar  months,  unless  sureties  be  soODer  found. 
For  a  second  offence,  the  imprisonment  may  be  extended  to  six  ei- 
lendar  months  and  kepi  si  hard  labour,  and  the  surety  is  doubled, 
both  in  amount  and  also  in  the  period  of  its  duralion  ;  and  in  nse 
of  a  third  offence,  he  may  be  transported  for  seven  years,  ot  nnpri- 
soned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any  lerm  not  exceeding  too  y( 
Sect.  2d,  Where  any  person  shall  be  found  committing  said  oSisco. 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  land,  or  person  having  rigbl  of  wanen, 
or  lord  of  manor,  and  also  the  Rame-keeper  or  servant  of  such  per- 
sons, or  ihcir  astAstunu,  cxn  wm  mdi  ofiender,  and  deliver  him  ia 
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to  be  conTeyed  before  Iwojusiiceaof  the  peace  ;  and, 
in  cue  of  aasault  with  any  gun  or  other  offensive  weapon  by  such 
oflender,  he  shall  Ik  liable  to  inmsportation  for  seveti  yean,  oi  to  im- 
prisonment Bod  banl  labour  not  cxcecdiag  two  years.  SecC  3d, 
Any  penoD  charged  on  oath  of  one  credible  witness,  and  in  Scotland 
on  application  of  the  procunilor-fiiiCBl,  before  any  justice,  with  such 
office,  Buch  justice  may  issue  narratit  for  his  appreheosion,  and  to 
take  him  before  two  justices,  to  be  dealt  with  according  Id  law. 
Sect.  Sth,  Summary  prosecutions  limited  to  six  calendar  months 
from  the  date  of  the  olfence;  and  prosecmions  by  indictment,  or 
otberwiu  than  upon  summary  conviction,  to  be  conunenced  within 
twelve  moaths.  Sect.  Bth,  Appeal  may  be  made  to  quarlei-ses- 
sIdQs  against  any  suiDmary  conviction,  on  security  being  found  to 
make  personal  appEArance,  and  to  pay  costs  if  awaided,  and  abide 
the  sentence  of  Court.  Sect.  9th,  If  any  persons,  to  the  nutn- 
ber  of  three  or  more  together,  shall  by  night  unlaiefidly  enter 
ot  be  found  on  any  land,  whether  open  or  enclosed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  or  destroying  game  or  rabbits,  any  of  such  per- 
sons being  armed  with  any  gun,  crossbow,  bludgeon,  or  any  other 
olfeniite  weapon,  each  of  such  persons  being  convicted  thereof  shall 
be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  transported  for  not 
less  than  seven  nor  more  than  fourteen  years,  or  to  be  Imprisoned 
and  kept  at  hard  labour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years. 
Sect.  12th,  Night,  under  this  act,  means  liam  the  expiradon  of 
the  Rrat  bout  al^er  sunset  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  hour  before 
Bunriae.  Sect.  13th,  By  this  act  gami:  means  hares,  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, grouse,  heath,  or  moor  game,  black  game,  and  bustards. 

3.  Offieerg  and  Soldiern By  the  annual  mutiny  act  it  is  provided, 

"  That  if  any  officer  or  soldier  shall,  without  leave  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  under  his  band  and  seal  first  bad  and  obtained,  kill  or 
destroy  any  hare,  cony,  pheasant,  partridge,  pigeon,  or  any  other 
sort  of  fowls,  poultry,  or  fish,  or  his  majesty 'a  .game,  within  the 
united  kingdotn  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  shall,  upon  the 
oath  of  one  or  more  credible  witnesses,  be  convicted,  every  officer 
■o  offending  shall  forfeit  £i,  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the 
place;  and  every  officer,  comnianding.in .chief  upon  the  place,  for 
every  such  offence  so  committed  by  any  soldier  under  his  command, 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  20a.  under  pain  of  forfeiting  his  commission." 
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Ik  tndng  the  progKis  of  the  game-laws,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  it  may  be  obsenred  that  the  statutoiy  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  game  increase  in  number  and  stiictnesa  in  proportioa 
as,  in  consequence  of  the  improvement  of  land,  the  killing  of  game 
becomes  more  the  amusement,  and  less  the  necessary  occupation  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  soiL 

Before  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  or  the  end  of  the  Uth 
century,  in  England ;  and  in  Scotland,  even  so  lately  as  to  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century, — no  qualification  to  lull  game  was  requited 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Normans,  many  encroachments 
were  made  on  the  privileges  of  the  people  of  England,  till  the  giest 
abuse  of  power,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  roused  the  nobles  to  re- 
sistance ;  and  in  the  same  year  (1215)  which  gave  to  England  the 
Magna  Charta^  which  forms  the  basis  of  her  Constitution,  the 
Charta  de  Forestawas  passed,  by  which  the  usurpation  of  forest 
privileges  and  other  encroachments,  made  in  that  and  the  two  pie- 
ceding  reigns,  were  annulled,  and  regulations  made  to  prevent  futme 
abuses. 

In  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  in  consequence  of  the  difi- 
sion  and  appropriation  of  land,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make 
alterations  on  the  law,  to  prevent  encroachment  on  the  propertj  d 
individuals  by  persons  in  quest  of  game.  This  has  been  done  bj  i 
number  of  enactments  and  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  game 
and  the  punishment  of  transgressors,  but  without  recognising  any 
absolute  right  of  property  in  game,  which  remained,  in  so  far  as  not 
restrained  by  statute,  the  property  of  any  one  who  could  catch  it. 

That  game  should  be  considered  as  res  nidliuSy  while  land  itaeif 
was  in  a  great  measure  common,  is  perfectly  natural ;  but  it  seemi 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  should  continue  free  to  aU,  wbeo 
the  land  on  which  it  is  reared  has  been  appropriated  and  enjoyed  by 
individual  possessors. 

While  game  is  Vi&^qQl  «ia  >&!A'<QitA'^Q«ctY  of  any  one  who  can  catch  iti 
and  the  only  secvxtit^  oi  \!tie\B5v^a^xv«t3^Ysi'^^^\^^ 
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-which  the  Iiw  has  protected  his  riglil,  there  sppeus  little  moral  turpi- 
tude in  taking  (hat  vhich  is  considered  in  its  nature  cotamoo  ;  and 
the  killing  of  which  tiol  being,  strictlj  upeaking,  criminal,  iamodena 
only  by  the  regulations  of  the  alatute-book.  And  thus  it  is  that  the 
crime  of  poaching,  however  dangerous  in  its  tendency  and  demoral- 
ising in  its  efTecta,  is  generally  viewed  aa  one  of  a  very  venial  na. 
tore,  and  that  the  punishments  inflicted  on  such  offences  are  consi- 
dered as  unnecesaarily  rigorous.  Nay,  the  present  game-laws  are 
felt  by  many  aa  imposing  an  invidious  distinction,  aa  giving  to  the 
Tich  an  immunity  from  laws  which  are  oppressive  lo  the  poor,  and 
as  conferring  (t  right  on  a  person  possessed  of  a  certain  income  (ado 
that  wbich  renders  an  indigent  mui  liable  (o  the  severe  pcnaltica  of 

For  these  evils,  which  must  be  evident  lo  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  public  feeling  on  this  subject  among  all  claasea  oi' 
society,  we  suggest,  as  the  most  obvious  and  elective  remedy,  that 
a  dectaraloiy  law  be  passed,  making  game  the  property  of  the 
possessor  of  the  land  on  which  it  may  be  found,  and  giving  hijn  the 
absolute  right  to  sell  or  dispose  of  it  at  pleasure. 

By  thus  making  game  property,  there  would  be  at  once  stamped 
upon  poaching  the  chanuler  and  the  liirpilude  of  Ihefl ;  and  the 
pOMhei,  instead  of  being  considered  as  chargeable  only  with  a  treapaas 
or  B  breach  of  atatu  tory  enactmenu,  would  be  guilty  of  a  crime  against 
common  law,  and  be  visited  by  the  obloquy  attendant  on  such  trans. 
greasoia.  The  invidious  distinction  to  which  we  have  alluded 
vould  also  by  this  means  be  removed,  aa  any  mw  who  takes  away 
the  properly  of  another  is  guilty  of  theft,  without  regard  either  to  his 
luik  or  fortune. 

By  the  alteration  now  proposed,  the  tenant  would  have  right  to 
kill  the  game  on  his  farm,  unless  a  special  reservadon  is  made  by 
the  Undlotd  ;  and  it  appears  cijuitable,  that  aa  the  fanner  is  at  the 
expense  of  rearing  and  maintaining  the  game,  he  should  have  a  right 
to  make  iiae  of  it,  or  receive  from  the  proprietor  a  corresponding 
deduction  from  hia  rent. 

The  severity  of  the  innovation  which  vre  have  suggested  would  be 
felt  only  by  the  idle  and  dissolute  class  of  men  who  prefer  (he  occu- 
pation of  poaching  to  any  more  laborious  employment;  their  of- 
fences would  BSsumc  a  diHercnt  aspect  in  the  eye  of  the  law  and  in 
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the  opinion  of  the  puUic,  and  thqr  themselfes  be  obliged  to  seek 
tome  other  mode  of  lubeistiDce. 

The  privileges  of  eojoying  the  tports  of  the  field,  or  diqKMiiig  of 
game  to  advantagCf  would  thus  be  exercised  by  manj,  who,  under 
the  present  s jstem,  are  at  the  expense  of  rearing  game  for  others, 
while  they  themsdyes  have  no  interest  in  them,  either  for  amuse- 
ment or  profit* 

To  increase  either  the  number  or  severity  of  the  penal  statutes  is 
by  no  means  our  intention  ;  but  the  principal  efiect  of  the  alteration 
we  have  proposed  would  be,  that  the  ofienoe  of  poaching,  being 
viewed  in  a  di£krent  light,  would  no  longer  meet  with  the  sympathy 
of  society,  and  that,  as  the  atrocity  of  the  crime  increases  in  public 
opinion,  the  firequency  of  its  perpetration  would  proportionally  di- 
minish. 


THE  END. 
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